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YOUTH AND THE EAST. 


VI. 


WHEN my first leave was 
due those challenging walls on 
the horizon, which hid the last 
secrets, were still unscaled. I 
will not say that one can have 
too much of the hills. Only 
after nearly a year in Dar- 
jeeling a change in gradient 
was welcome. I reminded my- 
self that it was winter, and 
that the Himalayan passes are 
more hospitable in autumn or 
spring. Possibly—if one must 
search for the concealed logic 
in one’s motives—I felt that 
the Tibetan frontier was too 
near. I wanted something far- 
ther away—a flat and warm 


country for choice. I had seen 


nothing of the plains of Asia. 
Burma attracted me, es- 
pecially its hinterlands. I had 
been dallying with the idea 
of a journey to the Chindwin 
River through Assam and Mani- 
pur. The accounts I had heard 
of the wildfowl-shooting on 
this frontier were not easily 
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credible ; but I had the habit 
then of hope, or belief in any 
promises, provided they were 
sufficiently rose-coloured, which 
seemed to justify my choice of 
an objective. The one draw- 
back to the journey was econo- 
mical. If there were really 
so many duck. . . . I used to 
dream of them. After the 
first shot the air crackled with 
the tearing of calico, the flap- 
ping of canvas; the waters 
of the jhil darkened under the 
shadow of wings. Thirty dis- 
tinct species, including geese, 
had been shot in one season. I 
might bag a pink-head, or a 
wood-duck, or a Baikal teal; 
who knows? If these in- 
numerable flights of undis- 
turbed wildfowl really existed, 
I might blaze off half a coolie- 
load of cartridges before break- 
fast. But there was a cloud 
to the silver lining, as my 
Babu used to say. I had an- 
other dream—one of inhibition, 
2A 
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a tantalising picture, which 
still recurs in my sleep, of 
being among a host of wildfowl 
without any cartridges, or with 
a gun with a cursed, spring- 
less, ineffectual trigger, the seal 
of impotence. 

The cost of the supply and 
transport of ammunition is a 
serious consideration. This was 
impressed on me at an early 
stage. Cartridges are an ex- 
pensive item, and one’s outlay 
on them may be nearly doubled 
by the cost of their carriage. 
Ultimately I had to give up 
small-game shooting on a trek. 
I found it too crippling to my 
budget. It was a question of 
leaving¥behind one’s shot-gun 
or cutting short one’s itinerary. 

But*without a shot-gun my 
first excursion in the Burmese 
hinterland would have been 
divested of half its glamour. 
While I was debating the Chind- 
win project, calculating how 
far I could square my inclina- 
tions with my resources, I 
had a letter from a friend in 
the Southern Shan States ask- 
ing me to stay with him. The 
invitation was timely, for my 
leave had been cut short by 
a month owing to some unex- 
pected work. ©. was a crony 
of Cambridge, neither a parson 
nor a schoolmaster, but a bud- 
ding administrator. He had 
levelled a cricket- ground at 
his headquarters at Taunggyi, 
and I found him instructing 
the young Shans in the national 
game. When I burst on this 
idyllic scene the idea of the 
man at the wicket seemed to 
be to punish the ball rather 
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than the bowler. He had 
blocked it, and was pummelling 
it into the ground with great 
vigour. ©. retrieved it, and 
escorted me to his bungalow. 
I had a fortnight with him all 
told, and a month trekking 
by myself in the country to 
the west as far as the Salween. 

With a good Pathan ser- 
vant who knew the language, 
a game little Burmese tat, 
and no difficulties about sup- 
plies or coolies, everything was 
smooth going. It was early 
March, spring in the Shan 
States, an undulating country 
of fragrant groves and valleys, 
in elevation between 3000 and 
4000 feet, with a temperature 
rarely exceeding 86° in the 
summer, or falling below 40° 
in the winter. Gilbert White 
would have found “ something 
peculiarly sweet and amusing 
in the shapely-figured aspect 
of these downs.” The fruit- 
trees were in flower, orchards 
of blossoming wild pear and 
crab-apple, and sweet-scented 
May, and dog-roses, and a 
carpet of primulas in the high- 
land villages ; and in the lower 
valleys orchids—V anda cerules- 
cens among them, as lovely as 
any Himalayan species—and a 
semi-tropical vegetation, 

The Salween was iny terminus 
ad quem. The loveliest of rivers. 
It is difficult to write about 
scenery without superlatives. 
They should be used sparingly, 
but a traveller is allowed one 
or two. At least he may pay 
the tribute of a superlative to 
the one river, forest, mountain, 
or city that has most uplifted 
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him, provided he falls back 
instanter into the positive de- 
. Let me proclaim then 
that the Salween at the point 
of its junction with the Nam 
Pang is, outside the Himalayan 
theatre—I employ the qualifi- 
cation hesitatingly, but with 
the hope that it may earn 
confidence in a considered and 
not too hasty judgment,—the 
loveliest river I have ever seen. 
But this is mere statement. 
It conveys nothing. I can 
only retail prosaically an in- 
ventory of the elements of 
loveliness and leave the ss- 
thetic synthesis of the com- 
position to the reader himself. 
Well, then, on the right bank, 
a gentle gradient, imagine a 
dark primeval forest relieved 
at the edge by splashes of 
scarlet. This is the flowering 
cotton-tree. On the border of 
the forest is a belt of golden 
sand, fine sand, such as is 
passed through an hour-glass, 
and really golden, not dis- 
coloured yellow. This sand 
and gold, which, by the way, 
is the promenade of peacocks, 
dazzling apparitions, six feet 
or more of shimmering plumage 
—so regal are they that the 
sand appears to have been 
swept for them; this glisten- 
ing sand and gold is the beach 
of a rushing river as transpar- 
ent as a mountain spring. Its 
waters as they catch and lose 
the sun are blue and green, 
but one must picture these 
crude characterisations of col- 
our as subtly etherialised ; only 
where the stream is broken 
by islands of rock it falls in 
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cataracts of white foam. The 
river is not too wide—I have 
no exact measurements ; I could 
not throw a stone across it. 
But it is important to re- 
member that it is not too 
wide, as the feature which has 
fixed it eternally within the 
bounds of fairyland are the 
coloured cliffs on the other 
side. I cannot remember the 
height of these cliffs—they rose 
some hundreds of feet above 
the stream—or their colour; 
all I remember is that they 
were radiant. But I do re- 
member the colour of the flower- 
ing trees and shrubs which 
curtained them where they 
were not too steep, and these 
were the creamy-white straw- 
berry-freckled bauhinia and the 
lilac congea which poured down 
the rock face in a flood, as 
lavish as lilac in an English 
garden. I bathed in a cool 
green backwater. If one were 
consulted in the manner of 
one’s dispatch from this daedal 
earth, I should elect to be 
drowned in it. 

For a month of mornings I 
was woken at sunrise, gulped 
down my tea and biscuits, 
dispatched my coolies on the 
road, and wandered off for 
two or three hours’ shooting 
in the marshes or woods, or 
whatever cover there was near 
my camping-place. Game was 
not abundant, but there was 
enough, and the variety and 
unexpectedness of it kept me 
in a constant state of excite- 
ment. It was my first intro- 
duction to bird -life in the 
East outside the Himalayas, 
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and I naturally confused the 
local fauna with the prosaic 
fowl which became so familiar 
to me afterwards in the Indian 
plains, the crow-pheasant, for 
instance, which I shot, and 
actually ate in the greenness 
of my ignorance. ©., when I 
described the bird to him and 
its melodious unpheasantlike 
voice, like the water bubbling 
_ out of the bath of a fairy 
princess, exploded with laugh- 
ter. ‘“‘I wonder you don’t 
caw,” he said. Not one crow- 
pheasant did I eat, but two 
or three, for I was never an 
epicure in camp. The Brah- 
miny duck, when I shot it 
myself, savoured of tender beef- 
steak, I found doves appe- 
tising, even when I had run 
out of ghee and had to boil 
them; and as my coolies in 


their degree were equally in- 
discriminate feeders, my bag, 
to say the least of it, was un- 


orthodox. I remember bring- 
ing in a snippet, a snipe, a 
paddy - bird, a snake, and a 
partridge. With one duck, 
snipe, or partridge, I was tol- 
erably happy, especially a duck. 
I remember with what a bump 
my first mallard struck the 
earth, like a missile. A hare 
was a trophy. I could never 
get within range of the jungle- 
fowl or peacock. I was a very 
bad shot. I did not become 
workmanlike with the gun until 
that dream of the innumerable 
wildfowl came true, and I 
could blaze off a hundred car- 
tridges before breakfast. 

After the morning shoot I 
untethered my pony, and rode 
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after my men. I would over- 
take them about noon, gener- 
ally under the shade of one 
of those great pipal trees which 
in the Shan States take the 
place of the wayside khan—a 
magnificent roof of thick-matted 
leaves, through which the sun 
cannot pierce, and the blue is 
only visible at the edge like 
an embossed ceiling. My pony 
would always bolt to these 
natural caravanserais, land- 
marks that promised a halt 
and rations. Here I would 
find the Pathan cooking my 
tiffin, the coolies would be 
boiling their rice, and the 
Panthe traders from the bor- 
ders of China would be taking 
their midday rest, their mules 
tethered somewhere within the 
perimeter of shade. There were 
niches and partitions among 
the high-ribbed roots for our 
separate fires. When I had 
fed, I would rest an hour or 
two and smoke and read— 
something pocketable. It was 
often Browning or the Golden 
Treasury. Then the road again. 
I would overtake and pass my 
coolies, and tether my pony 
to the zayat, where we would 
spend the night. In the even- 
ing I would get in my second 
shoot, as variable and full of 
surprises as the first ; and when 
I got back to camp, comfortably 
tired and hungry, I would find 
the fire blazing, and the doves, 
or duck, or “‘ pheasant,’’ accord- 
ing to the fortune of the morn- 
ing, sizzling in the pan. 

The Shan States picnic was 
an idyllic interlude, but in 
this, my first experience of 
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camping on my own, I learnt 
very little about running a 
bundabast. There were no 
obstacles or transport diffi- 
culties. Supplies were abun- 
dant; one could travel light ; 
and there were zayats to sleep 
in everywhere. The climate 
was pleasantly mild. Not a 
drop of rain for a month on 
end. And no unexpected ex- 
penses. The game little Bur- 
mese tat, which I picked up 
at Thazi Junction, where I 
left the railway, carried me 
over 500 miles. I kept him 


six weeks, and paid thirty 
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rupees for his hire. So far 
from gaining experience by 
this easy mode of travelling, 
it only confirmed my casual- 
ness. The simplicity of it all 
was demoralising. It seemed 
that there was nothing to pre- 
vent me from riding on happily 
and carelessly to the Gulf of 
Tonkin. But perhaps this was 
as well. It was an illusion 
that has coloured my views of 
travelling ever since. Optimism 
is helpful in getting one through 
to the end of a@ journey, as 
helpful as impudence in estab- 
lishing one in a career. 


vil. 


In my next leave I had a 
full three months, and a little 
more, and I hit upon a route 
which was not so easy. I 
was drawn again to the Indo- 
Chinese peninsula. But this 
time I meant to cross it. There 
is something pleasing in enter- 
ing a country by one sea and 
coming out at another. An 
ocean, when one does not see 
one’s way over the country 
one has undertaken to cross, 
is a glorious objective. One 
feels the poetry of the terminus 
in a mountain pass, or the source 
of a river, or the summit of a 
peak, or the end of a forest or 
desert, where one touches open 
country or pastureland. One 
marks these boundaries with 
a@ cairn. But one feels like 
building a pyramid when one 
comes out at the sea. Here 
definitely is an end and an 
accomplishment. Ruskin re- 


calls among the instincts of 
childhood the pleasure caused 
by all open ground, or lines 
of any spacious kind, against 
the sky, behind which there 
might be conceived the sea. 
The emotion is stronger when 
one feels that one is nearing 
the sea after a long journey. 
When I was a small boy I 
sacrificed almost daily to the 
god Terminus. At the age of 
six or seven I became pos- 
sessed of a thin booklet in a 
blue paper cover, the size of 
a lady’s visiting-card. This 
was a relic of the coaching 
days, and it contained a list 
of all the villages in the county 
of Norfolk with their distances 
from the hub of the universe, 
the small market-town where 
the booklet was printed and 
issued by the local stationer 
for the modest sum of two- 
pence. The blue booklet be- 
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came the manual of my cult, a 
kind of Gradus ad Terminum, 
and I contracted the vulgar, 
vicious, and transatlantic habit 
of ticking places off. But as 
I made all these pilgrimages 
conscientiously on foot, the 
boundaries of my acquired ter- 
ritory did not expand very 
quickly. However, my vic- 
tories brought me more satis- 
faction, as they were more 
hardly won. There was the 
distant village of Winfarthing, 
with its historic oak, which 
for more than a year seemed 
an unattainable objective. I 
remember the afternoon I 
touched the oak with my stick, 
and cried, ‘There Winfar- 
thing!’’ The geste was equally 
an accolade and a coup-de- 
grace, implying an end to my 
subjection. But there was noth- 
ing spontaneous about it. The 
“touching ” was the culminat- 
ing ceremony in my observance 
of the rites of Terminalia. 
Churches, milestones, village 
inns were all touched in this 
way, as a child will tap the 
last trunk in an avenue or rail 
in a palisade. Thus my king- 
dom was extended. I had a 
passion for completeness ; and 
the instinct has survived in 
the hobby of filling up blank 
and meaningless spaces—blank 
to me, not the geographer—in 
the map. 

A coasting steamer from Ran- 
goon took me by Mergui to 
Tavoy in Tenasserim, the rustic 
little port at which I landed 
for the cross-country journey. 
Here I was only four days, 
roughly 110 miles, from the 
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Siamese frontier; yet I could 
not find out anything about 
the road. Apparently there 
were no communications. The 
road on our side stopped dead 
in the jungle, and the Siamese 
on their side made no efforts 
to meet it. There was not 
even a track. One walked 
into a barrier of long grass, 
shoulder high, on the summit 
of the range that formed the 
watershed between the Tenas- 
serim River and the tributaries 
of the Meiklong. This I dis- 
covered for myself on the 
spot; but in Tavoy, as I 
have said, nobody knew any- 
thing, or cared. The Deputy- 
Commissioner was unwilling to 
give me a passport. I could 
explain, though I must not, 
how I extracted one from him 
in spite of his reluctance. He 
and the D.S.P. “looked side- 
ways” at me as a suspicious 
person, a ne’er-do-well, who 
was at Tavoy for no good. 
I was classed in Sterne’s order 
of delinquent and felonious 
travellers. Possibly a fugitive 
from the paternal roof-tree. 
I was twenty-two, but looked 
much younger. They affected 
a grandfatherly interest in my 
safety. The D.S.P. asked me 
to dinner. ‘‘ We don’t know 
who you are, you know,” he 
kept repeating, and looked at 
me darkly over his glasses. 
“Now what do you propose 
to do?” Itold him. But it 
was quite obvious that he 
thought I was lying.  Siill, 
he gave me a letter to the 
headmen of the villages I 
passed through, ordering them 
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to help me. Old Watson of 
the Mount Burney gold-mine, 
with whom I spent most of 
my days shooting, explained 
to me that neither the D.C. 
nor the D.S.P. could believe 
that anyone would come to 
Tavoy except on duty or busi- 
ness. If I were really going 
to Bangkok, they argued, why 
sneak through in this round- 
about secretive way by the 
back-door ? 

I was nearly a fortnight in 
Tavoy before I got away with 
my passport to Myitta, a vil- 
lage on the Tenasserim River, 
with a telegraph-office and a 
small detachment of Karen 
police, the only station be- 
tween the coast and the fron- 
tier. I made these two stages 
by elephant. At Myitta I 
settled down for a few days’ 
shooting. The only English- 
speaking person in the place 
was the telegraph-clerk, who 
was half Burman and married 
to a Kareni wife. Luckily 
for me we became very good 
friends. I found him in a 
state of great dejection be- 
cause he had run out of am- 
munition, and I was able to 
give him a supply of car- 
tridges that would keep him 
happy for weeks. He. lived 
for shikar, and we used to go 
out shooting together. I pro- 
fited by his jungle lore. His 
wife’s connections, too, proved 
very useful. As a friend of 
the family I was invited to a 
Sabo Pho Pway—a kind of 
lay harvest festival, held at 
night in a clearing of the forest 
some miles upstream of Myitta. 





Like the other guests we ar- 
rived on elephants—the only 
form of transport in this virgin 
forest; but, unlike them, we 
arrived and departed sober. 
We could have found our way 
to the scene by the sounds 
of junketing. Our elephants 
forded the river, and we found 
ourselves in a clearing where 
the Karenis had been threshing 
all day, and were now, their 
harvest gathered, given over 
to the rites of Demeter. The 
dew glistened in the stubble 
under a bright full moon, and 
one could see their faces as 
plainly as by candle - light. 
Bucolic youths were dancing 
on the threshed straw beside 
their tethered buffaloes, while 
the maidens sat round in a 
circle. They looked very sweet 
and Arcadian in the moonlight. 
Bacchus was there among the 
rustic clowns. Only Pan was 
wanting. But one felt his 
unseen. presence. He might 
emerge any moment from 
the trees that ringed the 
moonlit circle in a dark solid 
sereen. It was Pan’s pipe 
they were playing, that taper- 
ing instrument of seven dimin- 
ishing reeds. 


‘* Sic rustica quondam 
Fistula disparibus paulatim surgit 
avenis.” 


It was a Theocritean idyll. 
Only there was too much beer. 
One by one the uncouth swains 
subsided in the straw, not 
vulgarly intoxicated, but. with 
a@ gesture of repletion, doubt- 
less in honour of the goddess 
of plenty, as was quite comme 
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il faut. The maidens departed 
like shadows — graceful and 
erect shadows, I am happy to 
record. Our mahouts, of course, 
succumbed. We had to wait 
an hour or two while they 
slept off their debauch, and so 
did not reach home until long 
after daylight. 

Outside the rest-house I met 
my Kareni boatman. He was 
the bearer of bad news. His 
dug-out had been stolen in the 
night. It was for the morning 
after the pway that I had 
engaged him to take me down 
the river to Sinbyoodine, a 
short march from the frontier. 
His family were searching for 
the dug-out downstream. The 
thief, who had no doubt pur- 
loined it to take him to some 
pway—for there was one in 
nearly every village that night, 
— must have abandoned it 
somewhere and walked, if he 
were in a condition to walk, 
home. Walking, after what I 
had seen of a pway, seemed a 
bit problematical; but there 
wasn’t the beginning of a prob- 
lem in the pway-returning was- 
sailer’s inclination, or ability, 
to face a twelve-knot stream. 

I was resigned to a day’s 
unexpected rest after that 
wakeful night, but I owed the 
purloiner of the dug-out more 
than I knew. Late in the 
afternoon my friend, the tele- 
graph-clerk, came to me with 
a message from the D.C. of 
Tavoy, cancelling my passport 
and ordering me to return. I 
heard afterwards that he had 
been in communication with 
the Government at Rangoon. 
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Now if I had left Myitta in the 
morning I should have missed 
the telegram, and the first 
thing I should have known 
about it would have been the 
arrival of a detachment of 
Karen police at Sinbyoodine 
with orders to escort me back 
to Tavoy. This would have 
meant slipping over the fron- 
tier without a servant and 
with what luggage I could 
carry on my back. I should 
have had to abandon my shot- 
gun or my rifle and five coolie- 
loads of kit. For, of course, 
nothing would have induced 
me to return to Tavoy under 
the escort of the Kareni ser- 
geant of police. 

My boatman arrived almost 
at the same moment as the 
telegraph-clerk, with the news 
that he had retrieved the dug- 
out. 


I turned to my shikari 
friend, to whom I had become 
a kind of deus ex machina. 
He had not forgotten the wind- 


fall of cartridges. ‘‘ There is 
only one thing to do,” I said. 
“You must give me an hour’s 
start, and wire back ‘T. has 
left Myitta. Message unde- 
livered.’”’ He consented, out 
of friendship to me. I think 
this is the only instance that 
has come to my notice of a 
subordinate official in Govern- 
ment service in the East who 
accepted a responsibility. The 
risk of discovery was practically 
nil. Still he defied the regula- 
tion-bogey, disregarded orders 
for an ideal—and that was 
heroic of him. I have not 
dared to tell the story before, 
but as my friend must be 
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secure now from official re- 
prisals, my revelations cannot 
injure him. 

We had barely an hour be- 
fore sunset, but I had my 
baggage flung hastily into the 
dug-out, and by dint of a little 
hustling induced my astonished 
and protesting boatmen to push 
off. It was sixty miles down- 
stream to Sinbyoodine, and 
the rapids, difficult and dan- 
gerous by daylight, were, of 
course, impossible in the dark. 
After an hour we had to beach 
the dug-out on a sandy spit 
between two rapids for the 
night. We were off again 
before sunrise, and, in spite of 
the most strenuous navigation, 
did not reach Sinbyoodine until 
the second morning. The police, 
of course, would have already 
started, but I reckoned with 
good reason on gaining a few 
hours on them. They would 
have no disturbing white man 
to goad them. As for my own 
men, I drained myself of com- 
passion. Five minutes in a 
backwater to chew betel-nut 
was the limit of my indulgence. 
Never were galley-slaves so 
driven. 

Everything depended on get- 
ting away quickly from Sinby- 
oodine; the telegraph - clerk 
had not been encouraging about 
my chances of getting away 
at all. I was very firm with 
the thugee, a stolid, indolent, 
peace-loving man. He seemed 
rather puzzled by my pass- 
port and the letter I carried 
from the D.S.P. ordering the 
village headmen to assist me. 
Elephants were the only inland 
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transport in Tenasserim, and 
they could not be taken over 
the frontier. There were the 
‘Shan ” dacoits to be reckoned 
with. Carriers? He would 
see. He would send out into 
villages. To-morrow, perhaps, 
he would be able to collect 
some men. He was abundant 
in his expressions of willing- 
ness to help. But—there were 
too many of these suave 
“buts,” and underneath them 
I suspected a profound dis- 
belief in the feasibility of my 
adventure. Anyhow, there was 
nothing for it but to wait for 
my coolies. It was important 
that I should appear externally 
cool. If I could get away on 
the following day before noon 
I might count on a certain 
margin of safety. 

My ‘“‘carriers’’ appeared in 
the morning. The Karenis have 
the virtue of independence— 
gens admirables, mais parfois 
pendables. And apparently 
there was no precedent of a 
corvée. They stolidly regarded 
my baggage, and as stolidly 
refused to budge. The morn- 
ing was spent in argument and 
persuasion. The thugee ap- 
peared to be sympathetic but 
impotent. At noon I har- 
nessed the most submissive- 
looking of the coolies myself, 
and by dint of a little prod- 
ding, with an affectation of 
good humour, drove them one 
by one down the steps from 
the thugee’s veranda into the 
road. Twenty paces to the 
good. But after that they 
sat down. Things might have 
been worse. They might have 
2A2 
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discarded their impedimenta 
and bolted. I became en- 
couraged. My case seemed 
less hopeless than that of a 
farmer I remembered in con- 
trol of six pigs in a lane. In 
the last extremity a provi- 
dential inspiration came to me. 
I lightly harnessed my boat- 
men, whom I had not yet 
paid, and who were therefore 
more amenable. I persuaded 
them to give the Karenis a 
lead. In some mysterious way 
their example acted as a spell. 
It was the beginning of accom- 
plishment. It made it appear 
that the thing I was asking 
them to do could be done. So 
at last we were on the road. 
Our progress was still tenta- 
tive. There were many halts 
and expostulations. It was 
growing dark, and the coolies 
wanted to sleep on their own 
side of the frontier, but I 
drove them on. Very slowly 
the?*miles increased between 


us and Sinbyoodine. When 
we came to the end of the track 
and began to bore our way 
through the thick jungle, I 
knew that I had won. It was 
pitch-dark when I called a halt 
in the trackless hilly country 
a mile beyond the border. The 
gite I scooped out for myself 
on the hillside was stony and 
a trifle too vertical for comfort, 
but I soon fell into the pro- 
found sleep of contented ex- 
haustion. Defeat now was im- 
possible. I was in Siam, and 
nothing could take that away 
from me, even if I had to 
leave behind all my kit. I 
felt quite sure that in less 
than a fortnight I should be 
in Bangkok. 

The detachment of police 
from Myitta—a sergeant and 
three men—arrived at Sin- 
byoodine the same evening. 
This was pretty good going with 
an Asiatic in command, but 
they were three hours too late. 


Vilr. 


Somehow by shifts and stra- 
tagems I managed to muddle 
through happily to Bangkok, 
but in the course of this journey 
I received my initiation into 
the hazards of transport. I 
had left Tavoy in a ramshackle 
ticca ghari. Ten miles out, 
where the road ceased to be 
carrossable, I hit on my provi- 
dential elephant. Thus to My- 
itta. And®from Myitta, in 
the hurried way I have de- 
scribed, by dug-out to Sin- 
byoodine. I now had three 


impressed coolies and my three 
boatmen, whom I ought to 
have discharged when I left 


the river. I had no great 
confidence in any of them. 
Indeed when I woke up in the 
morning it was an agreeable 
surprise to find them ll 
stretched out on the grass 
fast asleep. I counted them: 
there were six; and my bag- 
gage was intact. All six stood 
by me for the first half-day 
until we came to a small vil- 
lage. But here the Sinbyoo- 
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dine men decamped, unpaid. 
I do not blame them. There 
was no transport in the vil- 
lage, not a bullock, or a cart, 
and no path leading to it from 
anywhere, and the headman 
was hostile. I reapportioned 
my baggage, gave one load to 
my faithful Mussalman ser- 
vant, who shouldered it un- 
complainingly, and took up 
one myself—a heavy port- 
manteau, which I carried in 
addition to my 450 express. 
The country on the Siamese 
side of the frontier was a 
blank on the map. Only there 
was @ river, the May-nam- 
kway-naiu-ey, which I judged 
to be little more than a day’s 
journey ahead of us. The 


going was as bad as it could 
be, the same trackless country, 
long thick grass, neck high, 
and swampy ground inter- 


sected by continuous little 
streams, unbridged, and waist- 
deep. We saw a herd of wild 
elephant, and were crossing 
the tracks of others all day. 
The Karenis were afraid of 
sleeping in the open at night, 
lest they should be trampled on. 

We did not strike a village 
that day, but on the third or 
fourth morning after leaving 
Sinbyoodine we stumbled on 
to one a few hundred yards from 
where we had slept. Here we 
found the longed-for buffaloes. 
My suffering boatmen were 
free. I gave them more than 
the double wages I had prom- 
ised them for every day they 
served me. ‘They went off 
ostensibly grateful, but no 
doubt praying that they might 
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never encounter another white 
man. It was being slowly 
impressed on me that neither 
white man nor brown con- 
tributes to the tranquillity of 
the other. The white man in 
his turn, when he unshoulders 
what has been called his burden, 
is glad that he will never again 
have to hustle the East. 

But there were many days 
of hustling before me. I pitched 
my kit into an empty cart, 
pointed to the buffaloes, and 
drew a picture of a boat. I 
do not think my drawing con- 
veyed much to the villagers, 
but we made them understand, 
and without great demur on 
their part we were soon on the 
road to the river. Neither I 
nor my servant could speak a 
word of the dialects of the 
countries through which we 
passed between the Burmese 
frontier and the China Sea. 
But languages never bothered 
me. Signs and symbols were 
enough. It was the country 
I was out to conquer; I did 
not try to understand the 
people. I may have read about 
them more eagerly after I had 
seen them, but making every 
allowance for the callowness 
of youth, I was a singularly 
unscientific traveller. This was 
the peninsula game, an adven- 
ture in penetration. 

Two easy stages brought me 
to the May-nam-kway-naiu-ey ; 
three to the village where I 
was able to commandeer a 
boat. Unhappily, though, I 
had no money to pay for it. 
I had left Burma with the idea 
that the Indian rupee was 
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current in the southern pro- 
vinces of Siam. Farther north, 
in Chiengmai, I knew it was 
the standard currency. But I 
had struck a province that 
had no traffic with the Burmese. 
All the money I had to carry 
me to Bangkok, over 200 miles, 
was six Siamese ticals. The 
villagers did not want my 
rupees. They would not look 
at them. What they did look 
at, to my surprise, for I re- 
garded it as so much waste- 
paper, was the passport I car- 
ried from the D.C. of Tavoy. 
When I waved it at the village 
headman, whose boat I had 
loaded with my baggage, the 
spell acted like black magic. 
I had endured forty-eight hours 
of ‘‘non-possumus,” and in less 
than forty-eight minutes we 
were spinning down the river 
to Kanburi. 

We put in at the first large 
village, some five miles down- 
stream. Here passengers and 
cargo were transhipped, and 
our boatman turned back with- 
out asking to be paid. The 
same thing happened at the 
next stage. Evidently I had 
struck some regular line of 
communications, and was taken 
for an officer on duty. It was 
doubtful if these villagers had 
ever seen a stranger who was 
not a fonctionnaire. Transport 
apparently was obligatory, and 
bakshish unheard of. Anyhow, 
I was an incubus to be passed 
on. Thus the exchange ques- 
tion settled itself. At each 
stage I wanted to give the 
departing boatman my remain- 
ing six ticals. For I have 
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never been so grateful to folk 
who helped me on the road. 
I was still sore and stiff and 
bruised from my coolie work ; 
I had a boil on the shoulder 
where the strap had cut. And 
now I had nothing to do but 
to lie on my back and smoke, 
and watch the herons and ad- 
jutants and kingfishers, as the 
current bore me on evenly 
towards Bangkok. 

I kept my ticals, however, 
to reward the boatman who 
landed me at Kanburi. This 
as @ provision against emer- 
gencies. But there were none. 
Not a single misadventure. At 
Kanburi the postmaster could 
speak a little French and Eng- 
lish. He dined with me; it 
was Christmas night. The Gov- 
ernor was able to change some 
of my rupees, and engaged a 
sampan to take me to Ratburi, 
two days down the Meiklong. 
Thence, by a network of canals 
and rivers, I reached Bangkok 
without adventure in a steam- 
launch. 

At Bangkok I was laid up 
with a severe attack of malaria. 
Neither the Tenasserim River 
nor the swampy ground on the 
Siamese side of the frontier is 
a healthy country to bivouac 
in. I owe it to the anopheles, 
perhaps, that the kindest of 
hosts took me from a not too 
hospitable hotel to his own 
most hospitable quarters. I 
can trace the soul of goodness 
in things evil to another degree. 
If it had not been for the ano- 
pheles, I doubt if I should have 
seen Angkor. And if I had 
not seen Angkor—— But this 
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is a theme for the fabulist, the 
part played by ephemera in 
the ruling of destiny. 

My host had many books on 
Indo-China, but if was Henri 
Mouhot + who most lightened 
my convalescence. By the 
time I was on my feet, before 
I had left my bed even, I 
was being drawn to Angkor. 
Angkor Wat, through the spell 
of its mystery and remote- 
ness, stood in direct spiritual 
succession to Winfarthing oak. 
I was still a devout term- 
inolater, though perhaps not 
so bigoted in the observance 
of rites as I was at the age 
of eight when I tapped the 
oak. In those days I kept a 
rigid account of my soul with 
Terminus. Now I had become 
lax enough to juggle with ex- 
pediency. In accordance with 
my vow I was bound to cross 
the peninsula on foot. But I 
was tempted and fell, like the 
pilgrim of ‘ The Path to Rome,’ 
who made a vow to abjure 
wheels, and broke it. I wanted 
to go from Bangkok to Chanta- 
boun by sea. It was only a 
small lap in the whole journey, 
twelve hours in a Siamese 
steamer which looked as in- 
digenous as a junk. I would 
be a deck passenger, herded 
with a motley crowd of Asiatic 
adventurers bound for the 
Phairin ruby mines. It was 
not as if I had fallen to a 
P. & O. A breach in the 
letter, perhaps, but not in the 
spirit of my vow. And after 
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all, what difference did it make, 
sampan or ship, river or sea, 
just for a few miles? I looked 
it up in the map, the breadth 
of the black of your finger- 
nail, as the Irish stable-boy 
said to the lady. Terminolatry 
is not a sect of Calvinism. 
Neither are terminolaters Jes- 
uits. They do not split hairs. 
I have always had a great 
contempt for hair-splitting ped- 
ants and casuists. And had I 
not already crossed the penin- 
sula%? Was not Bangkok the 
Gulf of Siam, an inlet of the 
China Sea? That other bul- 
bous projection which held Sai- 
gon was a separate and dis- 
tinct peninsula. Well, then, 
if I crossed that too, I would 
be going one better than my 
vow. 

I rose, then, or fell—I do 
not know now whether to 
call it moral courage or cow- 
ardice—to the Chantaboun 
route. The little gap in the 
red trail across the map has 
often reproached me. The track 
I took from Chantaboun to 
Angkor—there is no road after 
Phairin—was only forty miles 
shorter than the direct route 
from Bangkok by river and 
bullock-cart ; and as I trav- 
elled on foot and on horse- 
back, there was no saving in 
physical tissue. The more de- 
sirable way took me through 
hilly country as far as Phairin 
and the ruby mines. The way 
I ought to have taken, like the 
narrow way, was flat, tedious, 
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and featureless. The broad 
questionable way was also a 
trifle more economical. This 
was important. It would never 
have done to have missed 
Angkor through an empty 
purse. I sold my rifle and 
my shot-gun and my cartridge 
magazine before I got to the 
end of my journey; and if 
I could have found any one 
to buy it I should no doubt 
have sold my _ dress - suit. 
Luckily I did not. 

“Out down your impedi- 
menta,” is my advice to young 
travellers, if any are to be found 
as green and inexperienced as I 
was; “‘ but never leave behind 
your dress-suit.””’ The desert 
has its ports as well as the sea, 
and as an aid to getting through 
a dress-suit may be worth a 
whole armoury of guns. If I 
had not had my dress-suit 
with me in Bangkok, I should 
have missed the reception given 
by the Siamese Navy to the 
King and Queen; and if I 
had not been at the reception, 
I should not have met Prince 
Damrong, who gave me a per- 
sonal letter of introduction to 
the four provincial Governors 
whom it was most necessary 
to conciliate on the road. My 
cynical friends in Bangkok had 
no faith in the virtue of this 
letter. “ About as much good 
as a sick headache,” one of 
them said to me. But I believe 
it helped a great deal. Any- 
how, thanks to those four 
Governors, I was able to raise 
coolies at Chantaboun, a horse 
and a bullock-cart at Phairin, 
a sampan at Battambong, and 
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at the mouth of the Siem Rep 
River a bullock-cart that took 
me to the very gates of Angkor. 

Siem Rep stands in the 
same relation to Angkor as 
Jeddah to Mecca, only instead 
of the desert sand the pil- 
grim’s way is by a clear running 
stream, and the trees that 
border it are weighed down by 
myriads of aquatic birds. I 
have never seen branches so 
bowed except by snow. 

I spent two days and nights 
alone in Angkor, and slept on 
the moonlit flags in the 
chequered shade of an in- 
vading palm-tree—a solitude 
probably unpurchasable to-day. 
Angkor has always been easily 
accessible from Saigon, but in 
those days few Englishmen 
had heard of it. Newspaper 
lords, ennobled by snippets, 
did not visit it in motor-cars, 
and cable home flaming head- 
lines about Prince Hassan’s 
carpet and new leaves which 
kept fluttering out of the 
‘ Arabian Nights.’ It was not 
even French, though perilously 
near to being swallowed. One 
heard a lot of irredenta talk 
about the lost provinces of 
Cambodia, and the Siamese 
were becoming uneasy about 
it. Still the genius of Angkor 
is reverenced by its new guard- 
ians. They at least have 
arrested its decay, and that 
is more than can be said of 
the Siamese and Cambodians 
who preceded them, who never 
spent a tical on repairs. One 
can see the roots of the sacred 
ficus at grips with the masonry, 
a battle of Titans. The en- 
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croaching forest has sapped 
and invaded the inner court 
of the temple. The ruin it 
has spread is sublime — not 
merely in the esthetic sense ; 
the emotion inspired by the 
temple’s grandeur is deepened 
by a kind of moral sympathy. 
This brave old ruin has been 
enduring the siege for over 
thirteen centuries. Each scar 
it has received is beautiful in 
itself: the green canopy, where 
the roof has fallen in on the 
image house; the serpentine 
arm that is wrestling the pillar 
from the portico; the huge 
blocks of masonry, overturned, 
yet so closely joined that 
they preserve, without cement, 
the four Brahmanic faces, 
which look four ways, em- 
bracing an enigmatic universe 
in their mystic secular smile. 
And the struggle is more 
epic in Angkor Thom, the city 
of the Khmers, where the 
havoc is greater. What hap- 
pened to these Hindu master- 
builders, where they came from, 
and whither they have vanished, 
is the vaguest conjecture. And 
the mystery of their origin and 
disappearance is only one of 
the riddles of Angkor. There 
is no trace of Hindu inspira- 
tion in modern Cambodia, 
whether in dress, ornaments, 
vessels, architecture, manners, 
customs, or thought, beyond 
the common supineness of the 
East. The architecture of Ang- 
kor is not indigenous ; nor did 
the Aryans bring it with them, 
or borrow it from any trace- 
able source. They have trans- 
mitted a style which is un- 
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known in their own country, 
and they have left no record 
of themselves except in stone. 
I read every new book on 
Angkor that I can lay hands 
on. It is an insoluble problem. 
But I have no wish to return 
to the scene. All honour to 
the French for their pious 
reparations, but the more I 
see of their diagrams of the 
reconstructed Angkor in its 
cold and naked perfection, Ang- 
kor as it ought to be, stripped 
of its verdure, reinforced against 
its secular foe, the more I love 
to think of Angkor as it 
was, 

I was at Angkor in the dry 
season, when the Tonle Sap, 
the great inland sea of Cam- 
bodia which empties itself into 
the Mekong, is reduced to a 
sixth of its area, and becomes 
so shallow that the boatmen 
find navigation difficult. We 
left Siem Rep in a rickety old 
sampan with a bamboo mast 
and a torn flapping sail; and 
with the wind and current 
behind us made Cambong Chen- 
ong, then the French frontier 
station, in three days. Trans- 
port, of course, became easier 
as we neared Saigon—from 
sampan to launch, first Chinese 
then French, and the last three 
hours from Mytho by train. 
From Saigon to Singapore by 
Messageries; from Singapore 
to Calcutta second-class in a 
B.I. coasting steamer, rougher 
in many ways than bivouacking 
ashore. And so to Darjeeling. 
My journey (20th November 
to 1st March) had taken me 
three months and ten days. 
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Angkor so fills the picture 
of this journey, like a shrine 
at the end of a straight avenue, 
that I have to remind myself 
that when I set out from Dar- 
jeeling it was not as a pilgrim. 
I had not heard of Angkor at 
Kanburi. It was at Bangkok 
that I began to feel its influence. 
I was drawn into the pilgrimage 
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as a bit of driftwood is sucked 
through a sluice into a stream. 
After that I had to become an 
Angkorite if I wished to retain 
my honour and not be herded 
with the profane. Not in 
vain must the pilgrim ‘ wear 
his sandal-shoon and scallop- 
shell.” But it was a very 
casual bit of terminolatry. 


Ix. 


My next expedition took 
me home. At the end ¥of 
my three years I resigned 
my appointment at St Paul’s. 
Carter had been irritated 


into sending in his resigna- 
tion, which was accepted. I 
did not wait for the new man. 
Very few of the old staff 
stayed on under his régime. 


One or two resigned with me; 
others who would have re- 
mained were told that their 
services were not needed. I 
think, owing to my affection 
for Carter, I should have “ cut 
my name” in any case. But 
there was no question of sacri- 
fice. I had been very happy at 
Darjeeling, but I jumped at 
the chance of being free, if 
only for a few months, un- 
attached, uninvolved in any 
kind of routine, with the whole 
of the Near East—golden alter- 
natives in the choice of routes 
—between me and home. I 
had been poring over itiner- 
aries. My loyalty to Carter, 
I remember, was large and 
genuine; but I must not take 
too much credit for that, since in 
my protest I discovered the very 


sanction I needed to justify me 
in increasing the ranks of the 
unemployed. Nobody could 
call me a waster. I could take 
the road without any prickings 
of conscience. I even per- 
suaded myself that I would 
have been a dirty dog if I had 
stayed behind. Very few of 
one’s beaux gestes, if one looks 
into them, are as creditable 
as they seem. 

The very uncertainty of the 
future after this glorious pene- 
tration into the unknown rather 
appealed tome. Impecuniosity 
had not yet become a bugbear. 
I was quite content to remain 
a philosopher on the doorstep, 
so long as it was not the same 
doorstep. Romance and ad- 
venture lay in the flitting pas- 
sage from one to another. If 
any of the doors had opened 
and admitted me to some gilded 
Hall of Eblis in which my 
future would have been as- 
sured, offering me a com- 
petency and a pension in re- 
payment for submission to a 
routine, I should have put a 
continent between myself and 
that particular doorstep. 
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I have a happy recollection 
of the choice of routes. Maps 
and books of travel littered my 
table. The Pamirs, and Central 
Asia, of course, were out of 
the question. This journey 
would have to cost me less than 
a first-class ticket home by 
P. & O. If one were to land 
at Bushire and take the road 
north to Teheran——. This 
was my first project. Perse- 
polis and the rose-garden of 
Saadi lay that way. And there 
were a diversity of routes 
home when one reached Tehe- 
ran. I was inclined to leave 
the Caspian for another jour- 
ney. I was more attracted by 
the road through Tabriz and 
Erzeroum to Trebizond. I 
had taken an oath that I 
would see Trebizond—a vow 
that I fulfilled when I landed 
from a gunboat in the Euxine 
in 1918. Or I could strike 
west from Shiraz. I had heard, 
though I was no reader of 
Strabo and Arrian, that there 
was an ancient trade-route 
from Persepolis to the Karun 
River by Ram Hormuz and 
Bebehan. The Karun was 
Nearchus’ way home. Why 
not land at Muhammerah and 
follow the river to Shuster 
and Dizful, and so north to 
Teheran? All roads seemed to 
lead to Teheran. One of the 
most seductive was the old 
Babylon Ecbatana road from 
Baghdad by Kermanshah and 
Hamadan, familiar to Semi- 
ramis and Darius; it passes 
under the rock-carvings of 
Bisotun—how well I was to 
know the southern half of it in 
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1917! I thought of returning 
from Persia this way. 

And then what after Bagh- 
dad? Supposing one ap- 
proached it by the Tigris. 
That would mean more in 
hand for a wider circuit nearer 
home. There was the Mosul 
route. By the desert to Nini- 
veh? Or by Kurdistan? Or 
one might follow the Euphrates 
to Aleppo, or take the caravan- 
route to Damascus by Deir-ez- 
Zor and Tadmor, the ancient 
Palmyra. Here I was hot on 
the scent. But as a matter of 
fact I did not follow any of 
these roads, or any road after 
I left Baghdad. 

In the end, of course, I 
followed the line of least re- 
sistance, not of physical, but 
of economical resistance. Phy- 
sically I chose rather a rough 
road. Economically it proved 
the only one possible. Of 
course I had absurdly under- 
estimated expenses. I found 
that the farther west one travels 
in Asia, the more one spends. 
Any of these routes to Teheran 
and the Caspian, with the hotel 
expenses and railway and 
steamer fares which they in- 
volved, would have cost me 
twice as much as I had 
allowed. 

When I embarked at Karachi 
I had not the least idea where 
I was going to land. My plans 
were deliberately hazy and in- 
definite. This added to the 
interest and excitement of the 
voyage, and it was really a 
very practical plan for an im- 
pecunious traveller. I was 
much too ignorant of the world 
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when I started to know how 
far my money would carry me, 
or what kind of expenses I was 
likely to meet on the road. I 
still had an idea that I might 
arrive home by Moscow after 
taking the rail from Baku. 
Trekking across Indo-China 
with a few coolies and a shot- 
gun, I had found no diffi- 
culty in keeping down my 
budget to five rupees a day; 
but on the caravan-routes of 
the Near East, amid a float- 
ing population, it was not so 
easy for a white man to travel 
economically. Day by day I 
docked my branching itinerary. 
Two things became clear. I 
must avoid trade-routes if I 
did not want to be mulcted, 
and I must choose a very 
direct track to the Mediter- 
ranean if my resources were 
going to last out. These two 
conditions did not seem com- 
patible. However, I was lucky 
and found a way of reconciling 
them. But my greatest bit of 
luck was being a guest on a 
boat that called at all the Gulf 
ports. I might land any- 
where. It did not in the least 
matter that I had no fixed 
destination. And my com- 
panions on board were men 
who knew the Near and Middle 
East, and whose advice, of 
course, was invaluable. When 
I did land it was not at a 
port, but in a private date- 
garden. 

I was so amazingly lucky in 
those days that I fell into the 
habit of trusting to luck. Cir- 
cumstance fortified my native 
optimism. ‘Something always 
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turns up,’ I argued, and in 
my case it generally did. I 
was fittingly grateful therefore, 
but not really surprised, when 
at Karachi, owing to a letter 
of introduction, I was invited 
to join the officers’ mess on that 
hospitable ship, H.M. Indian 
Telegraph Ship Patrick Stewart, 
which makes the voyage up 
the Gulf to Fao about Christ- 
mas-time to test the cables. 
There were a number of other 
guests on board, and I started 
on my voyage home in con- 
vivial company. 

But I must explain none it 
was that I was landed in that 
private date-garden. This was 
in Persian Arabistan, on the 
banks of the Shatt-el-Arab, at 
a point opposite Fao. It was, 
in fact, within sight of Fao, 
and for this reason I had to 
lie hidden in an irrigation ditch 
all day lest I should be ob- 
served by the Turkish officials 
on the other side. The quaran- 
tine regulations in Turkish 
Arabia at the close of the nine- 
teenth century were discourag- 
ing to travellers. When one 
landed at Basra, no matter 
where one came from, one was 
clapped into a filthy lazaretto 
for a term of ten days.- I 
hoped to avoid this ‘‘ impedi- 
mento” by arriving at Basra 
in the dark in a native bellum, 
and slinking off unobserved to 
a hotel. It was my own idea, 
and I need hardly say it re- 
ceived no encouragement from 
those of the ship’s officers who 
knew the Turk. However, I 
was put ashore in the ship’s 
boat with an Arab interpreter, 
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who arranged with a dellwmchi 
to take me on to Muhammerah. 

We had to wait for the tide, 
of course, and that meant 
waiting till dark. And after 
sunset my boatmen would not 
stir. They were afraid of 
being fired on by Sheikh Kha- 
zal’s river police, it being under- 
stood in those days that a night- 
going craft was navigated by 
pirates. I slept in the bellum 
after a tedious day among the 
date-palms, whose scaly fibrous 
bark was to become in after 
years @ symbol of abomination. 
I shared the Arabs’ dates and 
khobez, a kind of coarse cha- 
patti, having provisioned my- 
self with the idea that we 
were going to reach Muham- 
merah that night. Before sun- 
rise we made a start, but we 
had lost the best of the tide. 
Soon we could only make way 
by towing. Then we stopped 
altogether and moored to the 
bank. Another day with my 
bellumchis on a date and khobez 
diet! My protests and ges- 
tures only provoked a fatalistic 
guttural “‘ bukra.” That, or its 
equivalent in negation, is the 
first word one learns in an 
Eastern tongue. 

On the second night, having 
accomplished our fifty miles 
upstream, we moored outside 
the British Consulate in the 
dark. I carried a letter of 
introduction to the Consul, and 
in the morning I was hos- 
pitably received. But all hopes 
of escaping the lazaretto were 
dissipated. The Consul was 
emphatic on that point. Even 
if I succeeded in evading the 
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quarantine officials when I 
landed at Basra, they would 
certainly seize me, if not be- 
fore, when I boarded the Bagh- 
dad boat. He advised me to 
wait for the next B.I. steamer. 
Five days of purgation might 
be spent in comfort on board. 
This would diminish the term 
in the lazaretto by half. 

My host—he insisted that I 
should dismiss my bellumchis 
and stay with him—was an 
orientalist and an Arabic 
scholar. He had a good library 
of French and English books 
on the Near East, and I spent 
at least eight hours every day 
reading them before our evening 
walk. Certain rays of enlight- 
enment I carried away. I 
remember a translation printed 
in Benares, the only one I 
have seen, of Sheikh Nefzau’s 
‘Scented Garden’; it was her 
husband’s translation of the 
book that Lady Burton des- 
troyed. It is a manual of 
Arab erotology. A song of 
praise in the manner of the 
Psalmist. Sheikh Nefzau’s sol- 
emn and pious outpourings of 
gratitude, if one respects the 
naiveté of the emotion, are as 
innocent as our harvest thanks- 
givings. ‘‘ Why attribute the 
fruit to God and the germina- 
tion to the devil?” he might 
have argued with the lady 
who made a bonfire of his 
manuscript. “It is no part 
of piety to pick and choose 
between God’s blessings.” 

I became acquainted with 
other aspects of Arab piety at 
Muhammerah. My host’s com- 
mentary on the volumes in his 
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shelves was even more educa- 
tive than the text. I remember 
walking with him behind a 
grandfather’s clock, borne like 
a bier on the shoulders of four 
men. This was a present to 
the man who supplied him with 
milk. A truly pious man, the 
Consul’s ingenuity was taxed 
every year to prove himself his 
equal in munificence. 

“Why don’t you pay him for 
the milk ? ’’ I asked innocently. 

“They don’t sell milk,” he 
explained. “It isn’t done. 
Melons, perhaps, but not milk. 
The fellow would become a 
pariah if he let me pay him 


for it. The clock is all right, 
of course; but what the 
devil——”’ 


The Consul had begun to 
puzzle his brain about what he 
was going to give his milkman 
next year. 

I was entering an inhos- 
pitable country, and that, as I 
learnt afterwards, would throw 
me among hospitable people. 
The more inhospitable the soil, 
one generally finds, the more 
hospitable the people who live 
on it. Out of self-protection 
this must be so. 

The Sheikh of Muhammerah 
was munificent in proportion 
to his rank. He it was who 
established and supported at 
his own expense the river 
police who kept down piracy 
on the Shatt-el-Arab, and for- 
bade my bellumchis to travel 
at night. I called on him 
once or twice with the Consul. 
I had never seen an Asiatic 
with a more dignified and aris- 
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tocratic bearing—authority per- 
sonified as in the medallion 
of some Moghul Emperor. Dur- 
ing one of our visits to the 
sheikh a fellow - countryman 
was announced, the captain of 
a coasting steamer. Sheikh 
Khazal rose with courtesy to 
receive a sturdy, stubby little 
man in a black coat, white 
duck trousers, and stained can- 
vas shoes. His face was all 
beard and bristles, and he had 
bulging red eyes, and the 
figure of an unsteady parallelo- 
gram; but he was equally 
lord of himself as the oriental 
in his own rough fashion. I 
watched the encounter fasci- 
nated, expecting to see some 
increase of awkwardness on 
the part of the Englishman, or 
some other sign of sensitive- 
ness to the sheikh’s person- 
ality. But no. The sea-cap- 
tain held the sheikh’s hand a 
moment in his crushing grasp, 
and looked him squarely in 
the eyes, not in the least em- 
barrassed. “Pleased to meet 
you,” he said, and added, pre- 
sumably to us, for the sheikh 
had no English, “Same old 
faice.”’ 

Now why did he say that ? 
Was it deliberate or spon- 
taneous? I think the sea- 
captain belonged to that stolid 
class of Britishers who refuse 
to be impressed. I have only 
once heard the form of greeting 
since, and it was addressed by 
a British soldier to a graven 
image, much more enigmatic 
than the sheikh, in a temple 
of Jain Tirthankaras. 
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I explored Baghdad and its 
neighbourhood with a genial 
American whom I met in the 
lazaretto at Basra. We were 
lucky to escape from that abode 
of filth free of contagion. Old 
D. had been attached to the 
Ministry of Finance at Washing- 
ton, and he was travelling 
round the world appraising the 
wool exports of different coun- 
tries. He was old enough to 
be my grandfather, and I 
passed everywhere as his son. 
This opened many doors for 
me. He carried letters of in- 
troduction from financial mag- 
nates, and I believe had some 
sort of official recognition. Any- 
how, the merchants of Baghdad 
—Turks, Jews, and Armenians 
—féted him, and myself, of 
course, royally. He had only 
to express a wish, and it was 
accomplished. Their houses 
were ours, and their servants, 
and horses, and asses, and 
cattle. We could not have 
been better served if we had 
carried a bottled djinn about 
with us. One day old D. 
mentioned to a certain Kerope 
Effendi that we would like to 
see Babylon. The next morn- 
ing we were crossing the desert 
in the Effendi’s heavy coach, 
drawn by four high-stepping 
mules. Outriders accompanied 
us, carpets were strewn for 
us in the caravanserais on the 
road, and sheep were killed 
for our retainers. We reached 
Babylon by candle-light, and 
it was exactly, or as near as 
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poetic accuracy admits, three 
score miles and ten. 

Old D. was enjoying himself 
every bit as much as I was. 
He had the heart of a child. 
All his life he had nourished 
an unsatisfied passion for travel. 
He told me that he had never 
seen a ship leave New York 
harbour without longing to 
board her. But his youth 
and middle age had been spent 
in an office. Black coat, stiff 
collar, regular hours, graded 
promotion, a fortnight’s holi- 
day in the year, extended to 
three weeks when the sap 
would be drying in any other 
man. This world tour was his 
first indulgence. ‘‘ And I had 
to scrape gravel to get there,” 
he reminded me. “ Don’t you 
forget it.” 

Would I ever have to scrape 
gravel in that way, I won- 
dered. Old D. had reversed 
the order of life. He was hav- 
ing his fling at sixty. But he 
had been really very improvi- 
dent. Supposing anything had 
gone wrong in those two score 
odd years in the office. One 
never knows what ballast one 
may collect. Besides, his sap 
might have dried up, and then 
he would not have lived at 
all. Altogether it seemed a 
rash speculation. I dared not 
have risked it. However, old 
D. had brought it off all right. 
It was delightful to “ tick off ” 
Babylon with him and the 
Tower of Babel. 

At Hilleh, Mahmoud Pacha 
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entertained us. His house is 
by the bridge of boats. We 
arrived after dark, and were 
let in cautiously by a wicket 
in the massive gateway which 
opened into the courtyard. At 
the sight of our coach the house- 
hold became all bustle and stir. 
Our host received us in his 
mirrored salon on the upper 
floor. His house was ours, he 
told us, and this appeared to 
be literally and embarrassingly 
true. For after a few compli- 
ments he left us, and his at- 
tendants devoted themselves 
to our comfort, bringing sherbet 
and coffee, and braziers of 
white-hot charcoal, and ewers 
to wash in. He did not join 
us at dinner, which was quite 
Spanish in the number and 
size of the dishes, but reap- 
peared with the coffee. More 
compliments and inquiries as 
to our health and comfort, and 
apologies for the insufficiency 
of our entertainment. It was 
a barbarous land, he explained. 
His real home was in Stamboul. 
Happily our part in the bandy- 
ing of compliments fell to old 
D. He kept the interpreter 
busy. His exotic Yankeeisms 
were probably as “colourful ” 
as the Pacha’s set speeches. 
He appeared greatly distressed 
at our host’s hesitations about 
a return visit to the United 
States. “Tell him,” he said 
to our bewildered interpreter 
the last thing before we went 
to bed, ‘“‘ we hope to see him 
round Brooklyn way, anyhow. 
I guess he'll feel good if he 
circulates some before he turns 
up his toes to the daisies.” 
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The next day we visited 
Birs Nimrud. Early in the 
morning we found two proud 
Arabs saddled for us at the 
door, and one for our host; 
for he would not be separated 
from us on our expeditions. 
His time was ours too. An 
escort of twenty or thirty 
mounted men, armed with rifles, 
crowded the courtyard and the 
street. Old D. had never been 
on the back of a horse in his 
life. However, he scrambled 
up boldly into the saddle on 
the off side, and hanging on to 
the pummel, shouted out to the 
interpreter, ‘Tell the Pacha 
this is my apprenticeship on a 
horse, anyhow.” “A novel 
expurrience,” he explained to 
the grave escort. It was a 
“novel expurrience”’ for the 
pony too. Before we had left 
the courtyard, old D. began 
to tug at its mouth. The beast, 
at the touch of the sharp trowel- 
like bit, became restive, and 
was on the point of discarding 
him, when an Arab seized his 
bridle. Old D. had to change 
mounts. For his sake we made 
Birs Nimrud at a walk march. 
No comment was made on old 
D.’s horsemanship, but the next 
morning, when we started for 
Babylon, they brought him, 
instead of a horse, a small 
white barrel of a donkey, as 
demure as a toy, on which his 
short feet touched the ground. 

I remember how disappointed 
old D. was when I told him—I 
had been reading up Babylonia 
in the Consul’s library at Muh- 
ammerah—that Birs Nimrud 
was not really the debris of 
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the Tower of Babel, but of 
some new-fangled building 
raised by Nebuchadnezzar on 
its sitet On historic ground 
he measured values largely by 
antiquity. We found the Ger- 
mans already at Babylon. They 
had hardly begun to scratch. 
The double gate of Ishtar, 
with its brick reliefs of bulls 
and dragons, was then unre- 
vealed. There was little to 
catch the eye of the unin- 
itiated beyond the headless 
lion standing over its human 
victim. It is still there, but 
elevated sixty feet above the 
foundations by the delving all 
round. 

At Babylon I longed to be 
an Assyriologist, to decipher 
inscriptions, and to confound 
the higher criticism. I envied 
the excavator. I could under- 
stand how to the few who 
can read the records in cunei- 
form this dead land must be 
intensely living. Half the bricks 
we stumbled over were in- 
scribed with the stamp of 
Nebuchadnezzar. The surface 
of the land is monotonous and 
uninspiring, but the arche- 
ologist finds his harvest under- 
ground. His companions are 
the Babylonians. He knows 
all about their social system, 
their large co-operative socie- 
ties of women, the administra- 
tion of temple endowments, 
the rites observed in the temple 
of the Sun God, the relations 
between the priests and the 
people. He could roll off the 
names of the most trustworthy 
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mercantile houses in Babylon 
during the reign of Esarhaddon 
or Nebuchadnezzar. He can 
read the survey tables of Kham- 
murabi; his inventories of 
cattle and sheep ; lists of pro- 
visions for his workmen and 
slaves; the catalogue of the 
plants in his botanical gardens ; 
orders as to the preservation 
of fishing rights; the repair of 
canal banks; the transport of 
goddesses and their women 
attendants from Elam to Baby- 
lon ; the movements of troops, 
such as the transfer of men 
from the garrison of the city 
to a ship lying at Ur. There 
is a letter from Khammurabi 
to Sin-idinnam, Governor of 
Larsa, ordering him to cut 
down a certain number of 
abba-trees for use by smelters 
of metal ; only well-grown and 
vigorous trees are to be felled. 
A baker is to be restored by 
the King’s command to his. 
former position. An inquiry 
is to be made into a case of 
bribery ; the bribe-money to 
be confiscated and sent to the 
King in Babylon. Witnesses 
are summoned to court, mort- 
gage deeds inquired into, the 
repayment of a loan to a mer- 
chant is enforced with interest. 
The King looks closely into 
audit accounts and inventories. 

Thus the excavator resur- 
rects the past. For him all 
these people live. They are 
in a way his creations. Their 
triumphs and reverses have 
more interest for him, as he 
pieces their story together, than 





1 The Tower of the Seven Planets, built by Nebuchadnezzar IT. (B.c. 604-568). 
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the résumé of events in Reuter. 
There are gaps in the story he 
is anxious to fill, and his copy 
of ‘The Weekly Times ’ is laid 
aside for news that touches him 
more nearly. At Nippur, per- 
haps, he has found a broken 
clay envelope with a missive 
beside it. It is an appeal from 
@ general on the borders of 
Zagros or Elam, hard-pressed 
by the enemy. There is sedi- 
tion in his camp; the tribes 
behind him are disaffected ; he 
is shouting out for reinforce- 
ments. “Unless a _ river 
fleet———’’ Here the message 
ends. An unrelated bit of 
history. Were the troops dis- 
patched in time? Was the 
province saved for the empire ? 
An eternity of digging and de- 
ciphering may not solve these 
doubts. Yet the safety of the 
general has become almost a 
personal affair. The arche- 
ologist grows to think of him 
as some Babylonian Gordon. 
Years afterwards, perhaps, in 
a different scene, at Borsippa 
or Lagash, in the Louvre or 
the British Museum, he may 
find the clue. The enemy has 
been trodden down ; their gods 
are being carried to Babylon ; 
the traitors are in chains. The 
excavator is glad that his Baby- 
lonian general has made good. 


When we returned to Bagh- 
dad I had not made up my 
mind what route I was going 
to take home. As usual, finan- 
cial necessities decided the ques- 
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The voice he has been listening 
for has come to him across forty 
centuries; he is probably the 
only soul, in the last twenty-nine 
centuries at least, who would 
have heard in it a human cry. 

I envied the excavator. He 
was not only a scholar but a 
discoverer. A detective on a 
grand scale. Sherlock Holmes 
would have been happy with 
these problems. I had the 
dilettante’s immense respect for 
erudition. But I must confess 
that there were other influences 
contributory to my envy. The 
picture in my mind as we 
turned our backs on Babylon 
was not of a pale and cloistered 
student, but of a brown neck 
and hands and knees. I could 
dedicate myself to erudition 
in the open air, but not in 
cities. This excavator would 
be equally wise and ten times 
more free than the pedant who 
worked in a museum or library. 
Incidentally he would possess 
a horse and a gun. One-half 
of my mind was with Kham- 
murabi and Sin-idinnam, but 
the pagan half was counting 
heads. Now if one could start 
again and be an Assyriolo- 
gist. I was thinking of 
the glorious sand-grouse shoot- 
ing one would have on -the 
Euphrates. 






tion. We had been travelling 
en prince; I had still some 
purchases to make in Bagh- 
dad, and I was dangerously 
near the end of my funds. 
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The worst thing that could 
happen would be that I should 
have to cable home for money. 
That would be to admit defeat. 

Everything pointed to the 
caravan road to Damascus, 
which leaves the Euphrates at 
Deir-ez-Zor and passes through 
Tadmor, the ancient Palmyra. 
This is a journey of 600 miles, 
and one might have to wait a 
month for a caravan. It looked 
as if I would have to walk 
home from Beirut. But chance 
again was sympathetic. I came 
to hear of a more direct way 
to Damascus. It was possible 
to make the journey from Bagh- 
dad by the camel-post in ten 
days. The Turkish Govern- 
ment used to send a man across 
with the mail every week. No 
parcels or valuables were car- 
ried, and the Bedouin sheikhs 
received a consideration to let 
him pass, for the tribes on 
the Euphrates side, and again 
as one approaches Lebanon, 
are notoriously predatory. The 
subsidy only covered the post- 
rider and his mail-bags; if 
one accompanied him it was 
at one’s own risk. I made 
secret arrangements with this 
man, who engaged to take me 
with him and to provide a 
camel for ten Turkish pounds. 
Officially a traveller with the 
post was not even winked at, 
so I ceased to frequent the 
Residency and the Consulates 
during my last days in Baghdad. 

The post-rider travelled alone. 
There was no track, of course, 
and at night he guided himself 
by the stars. Between Hitt 
and Dumeir on the Syrian 
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side there might, or there might 
not, be water; and if there 
was water it was easy to miss 
it. However, one carried one’s 
own, and if one missed the 
wells, or they were dried up, 
the camel had to go thirsty. 
A special breed of dromedaries 
were trained for the post by 
the man who had the contract. 
After the journey they were 
given six days’ rest. Splendid, 
tireless, ascetic beasts! Mine 
had only one drink in the seven 
days between Hitt and Dumeir, 
and all that time we were riding 
eighteen hours out of twenty- 
four, allowing only six hours 
for hurried meals and rest. 

My camel’s abstii snce was 
not the penalty of drought ; 
for the first week in January, 
when we left Baghdad, suc- 
ceeded the heaviest rainfall in 
the year. All the wells were 
full, but it was wise to avoid 
them. The dry season would 
have been safer for my journey. 
Where there is water there will 
be Bedouin—that is to say, 
cut-throats and thieves. I do 
not use the words in a dis- 
paraging sense, for the calling 
in the conditions of life in 
which the Bedouin finds himself 
is as honest as many of higher 
repute. 

Damascus is 360 miles from 
Hitt as the crow flies, and 473 
miles from Baghdad; but we 
must have made some wild 
detours to avoid the Bedouin 
encampments by the water- 
holes. My enduring beast owed 
his one and only drink to a 
masterly piece of strategy on 
the part of Moussa, my old 
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camel-man. We rode more 
than eighteen hours on the 
day we struck the well. Moussa 
ate his midday meal on the 
camel, and signalled to me to 
do the same, pointing menac- 
ingly to the horizon, which 
always seemed to be rimmed 
with moving unaccountable 
shapes, and drawing the edge 
of his palm slowly across his 
throat. He even said his 
prayers on his camel, and I 
knew that this was a bad sign. 
An hour before sunset we 
reached the pool, and watered 
our camels. This was the 
time that we generally halted 
and prepared our evening meal 
of rice and dates, which I 
always shared with him; but, 
famished and exhausted as we 
were, he insisted on pushing 
on. He pulled up an hour 


later under the brow of a hill, 
and hastily scrubbed up an 
armful of camel-thorn and 


lighted a fire. In half an hour 
it was dark, and we had 
finished our meal. Moussa care- 
fully stamped out the embers, 
and we mounted again. I dis- 
covered then that Moussa had 
chosen the sandhill under which 
we had sheltered as a screen 
between us and the Bedouin. 
From the top of the rise we 
looked down on the camp-fires 
of a mighty host of the Anazeh, 
stretching a mile or more to 
the north and south of our 
course. Wethreaded that camp 
with the fires on either side 
of us, passing near enough to 
the tents of the Bedouin to 
hear their talk and laughter. 
I expected every moment to 
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be challenged, but no doubt 
they took us for their own 
people. If we had passed in 
daylight half an hour earlier 
we must have been seen ; half 
an hour later the flare of our 
fire would have betrayed us. 
I think Moussa ran the risk 
for the sake of the camels. 
Otherwise he would have given 
the Anazeh a wider berth. 

But we did not escape them. 
Twice or thrice on that journey 
the moving unaccountable 
shapes descended on us out of 
the mirage. They took my 
camel and some of my food 
and clothing, and gravely de- 
bated whether they should take 
my life. It was a long and 
rather a grim parley, and, 
though I knew no Arabic, I 
had no doubt as to the turn it 
Moussa told me 
in Damascus that the coun- 
cillors were divided, and that 
I owed my life to him. This 
may or may not have been 
true in the literal sense of the 
word. The old man may have 
believed it, but I rather doubt 
it, though I certainly owed my 
camel to him, which the 
Bedouin restored; and on a 
desert journey one’s camel or 
one’s life may amount to the 
same thing. 

On the morning of the day 
when we reached Dumeir we 
entered the first pasturage of 
Syria. I was almost uncon- 
scious with cold and exhaus- 
tion, but again Moussa refused 
to halt for our morning meal. 
He pointed to the black tents 
of the Bedouin in a valley 
under the spurs of Anti-Leb- 
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anon, an immense distance off. 
But I was obstinate. A panto- 
mime of gestures ensued on 
my attempts to make my 
camel kneel. Moussa was try- 
ing to explain that even if 
the Bedouin had observed us 
and were following, we could 
yet reach Dumeir before we 
were overtaken; whereas if 
we halted——. But I had 
reached a point of indiffer- 
ence to the Bedouin and every- 
thing else beyond the crying 
needs of numbed and cramped 
joints and an empty inside. 
These refractory members were 
in a state of revolution. I 
might be robbed; I might 
even be knocked on the head, 
though I was always ingenu- 
ously sceptical on this point. 
In the meanwhile I was going 
to lie down for half an hour 
beside a crackling fire, and 
warm and fortify the inner 
and outer man. 

Old Moussa had to reconcile 
himself to my obstinacy in the 
matter, though not in the 
manner, of refreshment. After 
some gurgling remonstrances, 
not unlike the protests of his 
camel, he turned his beast’s 
head towards the Bedouin’s 
camp and beckoned me to 
follow him. Half an hour later 
we were the guests of the 
Anazeh. They entertained us 
hospitably. The sheikh was a 
conspicuous aristocrat. In the 
easy way he carried his au- 
thority he reminded me of 
the sheikh who rode up to us 
when we were captured and 
called off his canaille, who were 
rifling our camel-bags, as if 
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they were a pack of hounds. 
He was a genial host, and 
gave us the best breakfast we 
had had since we left Baghdad. 
I could see that Moussa was 
amusing him with stories of 
my eccentricities. No doubts 
regarding my safety entered my 
head. All that I had heard 
about the sacrosanctity of the 
guest among the Bedouin was 
being put to the test. The 
laws of hospitality held good. 
There was the other side of 
the code, of course, according 
to which it is lawful to follow 
up the parting guest in the 
manner of the Pathan and to 
put a bullet through him when 
he is outside the perimeter of 
hospitable obligations. But. I 
was confident that I was among 
people with whom this was 
“not done.” I had very little 
knowledge of the world then ; 
but I still believe in those 
Bedouin, though my notions 
of comparative ethics are more 
elastic than they were. I 
should have liked to have 
heard Moussa’s opinion on the 
point. He approached the 
Bedouin camp with incom- 
plete confidence, and no doubt 
he had his reasons. 

My staunch old guide, to 
whom I owed my safe conduct 
in this journey across the desert, 
was murdered a few years 
afterwards by the Dulaim. I 
heard the story when I was 
at Hitt with the Euphrates 
column in 1918. Moussa was 
returning from Damascus with 
a contractor who had sold a 
large convoy of camels, and 
who was believed to be carry- 
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ing the proceeds of the sale 
on his person. The Bedouin 
crept up behind them in the 
dark when their figures were 
silhouetted against the camp- 
fire. This is how I always 
think of the old Haji, nursing 
his beaked coffee-pot over the 
embers, in his long black boots 
and weather- worn sheepskin 
cloak, slightly bent forward, 
with that patient resigned look 
of the man who has his eyes 
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interminably fixed on horizons. 
The treacherous Dulaim shot 
the merchant first ; then they 
shot Moussa, “being afraid 
that he might tell.” 

Two or three years after 
this the camel-post was dis- 
continued. The attacks by 
the Bedouin became too fre- 
quent. Too many of the post- 
riders lost their way, “ followed 
the wrong star,” as the Arabs 
say, and perished in the desert. 


xT. 


Dover was almost as exciting 
as Damascus. I have often 
felt since the same exhilara- 
tion at the first sight of the 
chalk cliffs of Kent, or coming 
into the Solent when the dark 
oaks and white houses detach 
themselves from the sea mist, 
but never so strongly as on 
this first homecoming. Very 
sweet was the smell of the 
barnacles and sea-wrack on 
Dover pier. This time I did 
not see the white of the cliffs. 
It was dark, a clear frosty 
sky, and the same moon swim- 
ming through a thin scarf of 
herring-bone cloud which I 
had seen sinking, a slither of 
pearl, over Anti- Lebanon. 
Moussa had pointed it out 
to me the night we reached 
Dumeir. I wondered if he 
were back in Baghdad. 

The moon was a link which 
brought Syria very near. I 
had seen Baalbec by it, and the 
orange-gardens of Jaffa; for I 
had hurried home. Damascus, 
Baalbec, Beirut, Jaffa, Alex- 


andria, Kent—all under one 
moon. At Beirut I took a 
passage by a Messageries Mari- 
times boat to Marseilles. It 
was the cheapest route, and 
by dint of economy and a sover- 
eign borrowed from a com- 
panion on board, to be on the 
safe side, I managed to arrive 
at Charing Cross with twenty- 
five shillings in my pocket. 
I had intended to see some- 
thing of Turkey in Europe, but 
even if I had had the funds 
for the journey by Smyrna, 
Constantinople, and the Dan- 
ube, I should have taken the 
most direct route home. For 
I was filled with a consuming 
home-sickness, an influence I 
had made no allowance for in 
working out my too ambitious 
itineraries. And now for the 
first time I knew what it was 
to land on English soil. 

I had a carriage to myself 
to Charing Cross, and sat with 
my eyes glued to the window 
in a state of wonder, as moved 
as when I saw the sunrise on 
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the snows of Savoy from the 
train at Culoz. That magical 
moon, more magical because I 
had seen it with Moussa, sil- 
vered everything. It stirred 
up unsuspected emotions. No 
cypresses could ever look 80 
spiritual by moonlight as Eng- 
lish trees. I could distinguish 
the cowls of the oast-houses, 
the village churches, the sil- 
houette of naked elms. There 
were lights in some of the 
cottages. I bathed in the 
peaceful continuity of it all, 
the strong, gentle, and subtle 
beauty. It was a garish ro- 
mance I had been seeking in 
outlandish places. I loved Eng- 
land for its physica] and spirit- 
ual tranquillity, because it had 
no scented gardens, or Sheikh 
Nefzaus, or wandering fakirs, 
or terrorist lamas, none of the 
elements that create them—no 
goblin more malicious than 
Puck, a land where there is 
little cruelty and violence, and 
less unkindness than _ else- 
where, where all the trees 
open and shed their leaves 
at the same time, and the 
people are all of one colour, 
and have no bitterness in their 
hearts. 

In a month or two there 
would be celandines and prim- 
roses in the woods. The young 
leaf-buds would be opening, 
the blackthorn in blossom. We 
passed a hop-garden I knew. 
This was a country of homely 
fields with hedges and un- 
humped cattle grazing, gorse 
on the common, mushrooms and 
fairy rings, huge dappled cart- 
horses as gentle as sheep, clean- 
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cut ditches with ferns in the 
roots of the hornbeam and 
beech, soft mist on the meadows, 
and the sun, when it appears, 
benign and glorious, never in- 
imical. A land where one never 
wants to creep under the 
shadow of a great rock. There 
could never be anything omin- 
ous in an English sunrise or 
sunset—not until the wolves 
return and the jackal’s howl is 
heard at night. I was glad 
that I had not left my bones 
in the desert. 

Staying at home, they say, 
makes one insular ; but, gener- 
ally speaking, the more one 
sees of other people the more 
one loves and esteems one’s 
own. And another thing which 
aids our complacency is the 
discovery that foreigners of 
all kinds are much more in- 
sular than ourselves. We and 
they are born and die in these 
providential blinkers. Or, as 
our Babu friend would ‘say, 
“We hop about happily in the 
cage of our ignorance.” But, 
cage or blinkers, however we 
figure the illusion, piety will 
recognise in it the design of 
Providence. I was only twenty- 
four when I landed at Dover, 
so it was very natural that 
our systems and traditions and 
institutions—if I thought about 
them at all—should seem to me 
as mellow and wholesome as 
the other indigenous fruit of 
our island. I am not sure that 
I don’t think so now, though 
I may have quarrelled some- 
times with our system of edu- 
cation. But even that is im- 
proving. My son, who was 
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educated at my old school, 
where they taught me nothing, 
can follow rapid French, correct 
my idiom, and read Iphigenia 
in three languages. 

Youth fresh from the East 
is not easily disillusioned. The 
only thing which disappointed 
me, as far as I can remember, 
was my visit to my old college. 
But that was my fault. One 
should stick to one’s own in- 
carnation. Going back, except 
in memory, is generally a mis- 
take. Not a soul did I know 
at Cambridge except Jimmy 
Latham. One of my friends 
was a Don, but he was away. 
I met a crowd of young men 
in the courts and paddock 
who, I thought, looked at me 
icily. They were the same age 
as myself, or only two or three 
years younger; but I felt an 
outsider among them. All the 
names on the staircases were 
different. Three years ago, if 
I had stood in the court and 
yodelled out the names in- 
scribed on the wall, windows 
would have been flung open ; 
heads would have appeared ; 
plans, stratagems, gossip, 
friendly abuse, and missiles 
would have been exchanged. 
We should have hatched some 
congenial scheme for passing 
the afternoon. Who was going 
to be at home after Hall? 
But now what was I going to 
do with myself? Where were 
Tubby and Bangs? I had 
not heard of them since that 
last afternoon in the paddock 
when Bangs tossed up whether 
he was going to be a parson 
or a schoolmaster. I climbed 
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the staircase to my own rooms, 
and met the usurper coming 
out of them, whistling to him- 
self as if he were established 
in perpetuity. I wanted to 
tell him that they were once 
my rooms, and to draw him 
inside and discourse to him 
about the golden age; but I 
pretended to be indifferent and 
unassociated, and passed on 
up to the next floor, where, 
finding nothing to detain me 
except ghosts, I turned round 
and came down again. Even 
my bedder had gone. The very 
swans in the paddock seemed 
more distant and disdainful. 
I could no longer counter their 
pride with a sense of pro- 
prietorship. I hadn’t the ghost 
of any heritage in the place. 

Then, as there seemed to be 
no one left of my kind, I 
thought I would go and look 
up Jimmy Latham, for whom 
I still had a sneaking affec- 
tion. I found him just the 
same, only a little more aca- 
demic. ‘“‘ Well, Mr Tau,” he 
said, “and have you been 
continuing your studies of the 
Latin poets? Catullus in Dar- 
jeeling, eh!” He meant to 
be kind, but I drew in my 
horns, and retired into the 
innermost spiral of my shell. 
I was young enough—vwell, not 
exactly to resent being asked 
questions beginning with an 
“and,” but to feel that com- 
plete rapport with a senior 
tutor who put one to this dis- 
advantage was difficult. 

Jimmy Latham, of course, 
had no evidence that I was 
not still the uninstructed young 
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cub who poured coals of fire 
on the proctors’ heads. Un- 
instructed, and no doubt unin- 
structible, he must have thought 
me. But was I? I rather 
thought that I had grown, 
expanded a bit. I had been 
educating myself in a sort of 
way during those last three 
years, though not deliberately. 
And had I not returned from 
“the daily hazards and long 
bodily sufferance of the desert’’? 
I had come back from them 
with the glow one feels after 
a shower-bath when there is 
frost on the window-pane—a 
sort of physical satisfaction. 
Maybe, though _ exteriorly 
modest, I was flushed with a 
sense of budding importance, 
the illogical moral glow which 
is part of the same reaction, 
as if there were virtue in a 
douche. If so, the conceit 
was soon to be whipped out of 
me. But what did Jimmy 
Latham know about the Bed- 
ouin code, or Saint Milarapa, 
or the pietistic phallic worship 
of Sheikh Nefzau? Let him 
settle hoti’s business, or the en- 
clitic de. There are other things 
in the world besides Greek. 

I was tolerantly reviewing 
my tutor’s limitations when 
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he brought me to earth. It 
was usual, he reminded me, for 
graduates to call on their tutors 
in cap and gown. It appeared 
that my name was still on the 
rolls. I might be an M.A., 
if I paid a fee, and wear an- 
other kind of cap and gown. 
But at this mild rebuke my 
academic sympathies, which 
were never very strong, evapor- 
ated altogether. Jimmy Lat- 
ham, no doubt, was quite 
right. I had offended against 
the laws and traditions, and 
these must be upheld. But, 
as I descended his stairs, like 
the sensitive young fool I was, 
I felt that I had been needlessly 
snubbed. 

I went for a lonely walk in 
the Backs; and then, finding 
that a travelling menagerie 
and circus was visiting Cam- 
bridge, I went to see it, and 
felt better, more homelike, when 
I had exchanged humps with 
the bear. It was the mood of 
an hour. The dromedarian 
hump became a camelious one, 
and then declined and sub- 
sided, as humps generally do. 
The bear and the camel be- 
tween them were reviving dor- 
mant schemes in the adventure 
of penetration. 


(To be continued.) 








MR BROWN’S GUITAR. 


BY JAN 


THEY had not seen Brown for 
some months before his second 
letter reached them. When 
last they had met he had come 
to them, as indeed others had 
done, seeking information about 
Spain, Spanish travel having 
become something of a fashion 
amongst the inhabitants of that 
condition which Golding has 
dubbed ‘the sea-coast of Bo- 
hemia.” It was, I think, Cap- 
tain Cesar Luke—that notori- 
ous and something scandalous 
genius, who combines in his 
name and person the happy 
imposition of somewhat augus- 
tan morals upon the basis of 


a Bohemia truly apostolic in 
appearance—who began it. Be- 
fore his visit Spain had been 
artistically under a ban—I am 
talking, of course, of real pro- 
gressive Art. Cezanne damned 


the picturesque; Derain and 
Picasso have cursed Romance ; 
Spain has notoriously both. 
But Oaptain Luke, with his 
talent for being himself, flouted 
popular prejudice, went to 
Spain, and returned thence 
with a series of studies, showing 
that a true artist can as easily 
avoid the picturesque and the 
romantic in Spain as in any 
other country. He also brought 
back a packet of gramophone 
records, of gipsies weirdly wail- 
ing flamenca coplas, which were 
so unintelligible to the Bohe- 
mian fisherman in profundity 
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that an exodus set out from 
London towards the land of 
the aloe and the prickly-pear. 
Many of the would-be travel- 
lers came to William and Mary 
for advice, until Mary’s voluble 
explanations by dint of repeti- 
tion began to acquire a subtle 
literary quality, an almost con- 
scious form. 

William had opened the door 
to see dimly against the dark- 
ness of the night their friend 
John Brown, looking more like 
a Guy Fawkes than that normal 
appearance which has gained 
for him around Montparnasse 
the sobriquet of “Le Roi 
Charles,” so much does he 
resemble as a rule the Van- 
dyke portrait in the Louvre. 
His black broad-brimmed hat 
was stamped down to his ears ; 
his ample capuchon was flung 
about his shoulders with a 
close shrouding twist ; his cane 
was for use, not for posture. 
This metamorphosis was 
brought about by the inclem- 
ency of the weather, King 
Charles in a rainstorm becom- 
ing inevitably Guy Fawkes. 

“Dear lady,” he exclaimed 
in his high-faluting way, bend- 
ing over Mary’s hand, “‘ doesn’t 
this weather tempt you south- 
ward? Why wait here for 
spring ? ” 

“Oh, everybody is going to 
Spain,” said Mary. 

“Therefore ‘tis the time to 
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go,” exclaimed Brown in his 
best drawl. “‘ That, in fact, is 
why I am going.” He ran his 
hand through the locks which 
had been flattened by the 
pressure of his hat; he spread 
his fingers with something of 
the gesture of a Cambogian 
dancer. “Behold an oppor- 
tunist,” he said. 

This was hardly news to 
William and Mary. Brown 
had reached the sensible con- 
clusion that it pays better to 
say cynical things of oneself 
than to let others say them ; 
he disarms criticism by be- 
coming his own critic. “I 
follow the new gleam,” he went 
on, “and, thank goodness, it 
leads southwards. I’m sick of 
rain. That blessed Apostle 
has opened the gates of the sun 
to us poor shivering painters. 
But, mind you, I'll be frank. 
I wouldn’t go if only painters 
were going. But it’s the patrons 
who are onthe move. Lady this 
and the Honourable that, after 
having seen Luke’s backyards 
and bare babies, are smitten 
Spanish. I know of half a 
dozen scions who are now try- 
ing to convince the Castilian 
how much better his language 
would sound with an Oxford 
accent. 

“So I’m off to Spain. I 
should be so obliged for some 
pointers. I’ve already got a 
guitar, and I can play three 
chords on it to charm the 
natives with.” 

Mary had put on her lectur- 
ing face, so William busied him- 
self with a Primus stove and 
a coffee-grinder, while she ex- 
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plained the plan they had 
worked out. 

For persons who earn their 
money by painting mere pic- 
tures, Spanish travel may be 
rather expensive. Two years 
ago you could get to Con- 
stantinople from London for 
about the same sum as would 
now only carry you to Madrid, 
so that any way of short-cutting 
expenses is grateful. William 
and Mary flattered themselves 
that they had discovered such 
a way. Once the keeper of a 
Barcelona tavern had led them 
to a shipping-office, which was 
half ticket - office, half boot- 
blacking establishment, where 
they had taken two first-class 
passages upon a steamer of 
the Ibarra line. From _ the 
excitement, both in the office 
and on the steamer, it was 
clear that nobody had travelled 
first-class before, although fees 
were ridiculously small. For 
only forty pesetas apiece they 
had a fairly large-sized cabin, 
with four berths, though wash- 
ing appliance there was none, 
the [public washing appara- 
tus, of a primitive marine 
pattern, being on the other side 
of the state-room. Evidently 
original calculations had been 
that real ladies either did not 
travel or did not wash. For 
forty pesetas William and Mary 
had had a four days’ tour, stop- 
ping at the ports of Tarragona, 
Valencia, Alicante, and Cartha- 
gena. The ship voyaged by 
night upon a perfect sea; all 
day could be spent rambling 
about strange Spanish towns 
which lie out of the regular 
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tourist track. The way had 
been enlivened by a cabin-boy 
dominated by a glass eye, 
which was persistently open 
and cheerful, while his real 
eye was drooping and senti- 
mental—a cabin-boy who had 
fallen instantly and passion- 
ately in love with one of the 
girl deck passengers, who, alas ! 
was herself in love with a 
soldier. So that the dreamy 
Mediterranean dusks—in which 
Venus hung, like some tall light- 
house spark set over shoals on 
which poor humanity finds it- 
self too often stranded—were 
threaded by the unrequited 
cabin-boy’s passionate confi- 
dences and self-pity. 

From COarthagena the ship 
would pass in nightly stages 
to Aguilas, Almeria, Malaga, 
Algeciras, Cadiz, Huelva, and 
Seville, with this temptation, 
that the longer the journey 
the lower, comparatively, was 
the fare ; until the whole tour, 
lasting eleven or twelve days, 
should cost scarcely more than 
a bedroom during the same 
period of time in a second- 
class hotel. 

Such was the plan Mary 
outlined to Mr Brown ; in this 
way a considerable acquaint- 
anceship of normal Spain could 
be gathered with a little outlay, 
and, what was better, with- 
out the disturbance of hotel- 
seeking. The coffee now being 
ready, they began to discuss 
other aspects. 

At last Mr Brown took his 
leave. The rain had stopped, 
and as he walked down the 
alley-way from the studio to 
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the street his silhouette had 
assumed all its old swagger, 
as though Mr Brown had be- 
come so used to posturing 
that he must pose even to 
himself. 

Some time elapsed ere Wil- 
liam and Mary received a letter 
from their friend. It was ad- 
dressed from the Posada de 
San Francisco, Caldoz, Pro- 
vince of Granada. Mr Brown 
gave a full description of his 
voyage. Alicante, Cadiz, and 
Malaga pleased him; he was 
disappointed with Valencia and 
Seville. In the last town he 
had stayed some time studying 
with a professor of the guitar. 
Having read all his literature, 
after having spent many days 
dreaming over the romance of 
a map, Brown had fixed upon 
Caldoz, aflittle remote town or 
village between Granada and 
Malaga. Washington Irving 
first interested him in Caldoz: 
the description of the sudden 
and foolhardy capture by the 
Spaniards of a fortress leagues 
within the confines of Moorish 
territory, of the Moor’s futile 
efforts to retake the place, 
stirred his imagination. He 
liked Gautier’s account too— 
the town perched high on 
precipices, the gorge split open 
by earthquake, the white mills, 
the creamy water. Then when 
he found that Caldoz was far 
from the railway, and there- 
fore probably unattacked by 
tourists and possibly cheap, 
he decided to make an attempt 
to get there. To be as brief as 


possible—for this letter of Mr 
Brown’s is not the one on 
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which we wish to concentrate, 
—he had hoped to reach Caldoz 
from Malaga. But the exi- 
gencies of Spanish travel had 
made him take a hundred miles’ 
train journey, which ended at 
last in an enforced walk from 
Granada. His baggage he sent 
from Granada to Caldoz by a 
carter named Miguel. With 
some pain, for the distance 
was over thirty miles, he had 
at last arrived at Caldoz afoot, 
which he might more easily 
have done from Malaga. 

He wrote further that he 
was now settled down and 
working hard. He was rather 
disturbed by the fact that one 
child in the posada was dying 
of diphtheria and neglect ; that 
two others were sick with a 
deadly form of measles, which 
was killing six children a day ; 
and that the baby was dan- 
gerously ill from overfeeding. 


My DEAR BENEFACTORS,— 
The serum arrived all right, 
but was never used. The child 
with diphtheria died, the two 
with measles survived, the baby 
is still struggling with success 
against the flood of milk, and 
I suppose—since the normal 
infant mortality in Spain seems 
to be over 50 per cent, since 
each parent consoled José and 
his wife by saying “these 
things happen to every matri- 
monio,’”’ since the family itself 
hasn’t gone into mourning— 
we should feel causes for con- 
gratulation that any have sur- 


I. 
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But he added that, as far as 
he could learn, Oaldoz was in 
no way exceptionally unhealthy 
for a Spanish village in the 
summer, that the nights were 
cool, the posada free from 
vermin; and that, since he 
could not afford to run away 
from Spain nor could expect 
to find better health conditions 
and so clean a posada else- 
where, he had decided to re- 
main where he was. But, 
would William please send him 
by return of post a tube of 
diphtheria serum and a hypo- 
dermic syringe? Otherwise he 
was very happy. 

The serum and the syringe 
were posted to Brown at once. 
William added a short note 
wishing him the best of luck 
and a happy escape, adding, 
** How’s the guitar ? ” A month 
later the following letter was 
received from Brown. 







vived, rather than distress that 
one has been lost. I have 
been told that the doctor got 
his degree by bribery, and I 
have heard him say that “he 
isn’t interested in children’s 
illnesses anyhow,” so I believe 
that I should doubly congratu- 
late myself that I have been 
fairly fit up to now. 

However, to turn from what 
seems normal tragedy to what 
is perilously near farce, your 
query about my guitar lets 
me give you a yarn. If you 
decide to publish it, for heaven’s 
sake don’t leave out my name ; 
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I’ve told you before how diffi- 
cult it is to get the public 
really conscious of the exist- 
ence of myself, owing to the 
poor quality of a name like 
John Brown for advertising 
purposes. And remember, a 
painter must advertise. 

In my last letter I told you 
how I had walked from Granada 
to Caldoz away from the bugs 
in the posada. However, I'll 
start again in Granada at the 
office of the post flivver. There 
wasn’t a soul in the place but 
one old chap, who made one al- 
most believe that a human had 
been mated to a turkey. He 
was asleep, and a playground 
for flies. When I woke him 
up he seemed to be half senile. 
I said I wanted to get away 
from Granada at once; I 
scratched suggestively. 


**'You can go on Thursday,” 
said he. 

** Thursday ? 
days hence. 
answered. 

He got out the office book 


That’s three 
Nonsense!” I 


to prove it. It was true 
enough for the morrow, but I 
soon spotted that Methuselah, 
who evidently couldn’t read, 
had been adding in the date 
and the destination for Wednes- 
day, so that actually there 
were two seats vacant in two 
days. Then he said that the 
master would be back during 
the afternoon; I had better 
return later. When I did 
come back I found that the 
blessed master had the two 
seats booked up in his waist- 
coat pocket, so the old turkey- 
cock was right after all. How- 
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ever, I had pretty well made 
up my mind to walk even if 
Wednesday was free. Two 
more nights of bugs did not 
attract me. This decided me 
at once. Then I met another 
obstacle. The master refused 
to carry my baggage. A posi- 
tive and shocked——‘ No!” 
Very annoyed, I asked if there 
was any method of getting about 
in Spain, to which he replied: 
Miguel, the carter, who might 
be found in the Posada del 
Sol, would arrange everything 
for me. Off I went to the 
Posada of the Sun, which in 
truth looked more like the 
inside of an emptied aquarium 
than a sun-bath. The court- 
yard of the Posada del Sol was 
like a deep square well in the 
mass of the old building, which 
leaned in on every side. It 
was spacious enough for three 
big two-wheeled waggons, a 
well with a marble top—pro- 
bably Moorish, — and piles 
of merchandise, conspicuous 
amongst which were several 
rocking-chairs. Some of the 
walls were supported on pil- 
lars, many of marble, evidently 
loot from old Moorish palaces. 
The deep azure of the sky 
above threw an aqueous kind 
of illumination down into the 
place, and the vivid mosses on 
the walls and the smell of 
damp exuding from the well 
added to the aquarium-like 
impression which I had felt 
at once. If Miguel had been 
flopping about with a fish’s 
tail, and if the fat girl who was 
combing her hair in public 
had been sitting on the curb 
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of the well with her feet inside, 
the illusion would have been 
complete. 

Spain, amongst other vari- 
eties, has two characteristic 
makes of men, which I would 
designate the biltong type and 
the sausage type. Are my mem- 
ories of Fenimore Cooper cor- 
rect? Did not they call sun- 
dried meat biltong? Well, 
that type of Spaniard looks as 
if he were ready to put away 
in a store-house, dessicated 
into immutability. You can’t 
imagine he ever was young, 
and you can’t believe he’ll 
ever be older than he is. Both 
the radical heat and the radical 
moisture have been extracted 
from him. He is long and lean 
and brown, and so dried that 
you might believe he would 
snap like Bombay duck if you 


tried to bend him foreibly in 
any part. That’s the sort of 


man Miguel was. The other 
type looks as if he had been 
made the way butchers do 
sausages, as if the skin, having 
been tied here and there, had 
been rammed with meat as 
plentifully as it would hold, 
and as if the grease had oozed 
out a bit. Of course there are 
various sorts of sausages: 
there’s the Bologna variety— 
the ass who sent me from 
Malaga to Loja was that type ; 
there’s the leber wurst, who 
looks as if he wants a good 
dose of Karlsbad; and there’s 
the homely Harris. Miguel’s 
son was of the Harris variety. 
Miguel’s fingers looked like bits 
of touchwood, and the son’s 
were as the little sausages one 
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puts round the turkey at Christ~- 
mas-time. 

The cosario was tall for a 
Spaniard; his eyes had a 
film over them ; his face seemed 
incapable of expression, and he 
stared at my right ear all the 
time we were talking together. 
He agreed to take the “ mer- 
chandise ” if I delivered it at 
the posada before seven o’clock. 
He said that he would reach 
Caldoz on Wednesday at dawn. 

** And you go by the motor,” 
said Miguel, as soon as our. 
business was settled. 

“No,” I answered. 
going to walk.” 

He surveyed me from head 
to foot. He sneered. In spite 
of his reputation for politeness, 
the ignorant Spaniard often 
disguises incredulity by open 
contempt. 

“Ca!” he said, which is a 
contraction of an improper 
word. “It’s nine leagues. You, 
walk !” 

He was the kind of man 
whose cigarette always sticks 
to his top lip when he is 
talking. I know I don’t look 
much as Hercules, but his un- 
disguised incredulity annoyed 
me. 

“Certainly I’m walking.” 

He winked slowly. 

“The cart starts at seven. 
Be there in time, little man, and 
you may ride in the cart. It 
won’t cost you extra.” 

I spit upon “little man,” 
as a Frenchman would say. 

We will skip the walk part, 
though I will just hint that— 
having started that very night, 
tried a short-cut, lost my way 
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in the dark, twisted my ankle, 
flayed my feet, and at last 
hobbled into Caldoz reduced to 
five - minute stages — you can 
guess it wasn’t without inci- 
dent. I found a room in the 
Posada de San Francisco for 
4.50 pesetas a day, all in- 
cluded ; and on the next morn- 
ing Miguel rolled into Caldoz 
with my luggage. He un- 
packed his goods in a small 
triangular plaza, which lay be- 
fore the posada, and I came 
down to breakfast to find him 
at work. As I shook hands 
with him I unconsciously be- 
came aware of a subtle change 
in the man. The semi-con- 
temptuous irony was gone, and 
a furtive expression was in its 
place. He gave me my things 
one by one, slowly, reluctantly 
—the two suit-cases, my paint- 
box, a roll of canvas, easel, and 
80 On. 

“‘ That’s the lot,” he growled. 

“Why, no!” I _ replied. 
“‘'Where’s the guitar? ” 

Miguel scratched the back of 
his ear, staring meanwhile at 
my right shoulder. 

“Ab, yes,” he muttered, 
“the guitar. Fact is—left in 
Posada del Sol—my son—gone 
back—bring it in to-morrow— 
without fail.” 

Of course the son turned up 
without the thing. It had 
disappeared. They had a va- 
riety of stories to account for 
its loss. Anyway, no matter 
what the explanation of the 
day, Miguel loudly asserted 
that never had such a thing 
happened before, and that on 
his faith as a carter, if the 
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guitar were not found, he would 
refund me the value. I was, 
of course, inclined to be lenient 
towards Miguel, whom I judged 
to be a poor man by his style 
of dress. 

I felt sure that during the 
absence of my instrument I 
could find somebody who would 
hire me a guitar during the 
time I was here, so I ad- 
dressed myself to José the 
innkeeper. 

‘Surely, surely,” said José, 
“we'll find you half a dozen 
guitars by to-morrow, Sefior 
Juan.” 

A withered Andalucian sit- 
ting near-by on a stool had 
been chatting to a group of 
women. From the timbre of 
his voice and from the quality 
of the laughter he aroused I 
judged that he was telling 
indecent stories. Wasn’t Gau- 
tier, Frenchman of the second 
empire though he might be, 
amazed at the lewdness of 
conversation indulged in by 
the real ladies of Granada? 
At my words the raconteur 
swung about. 

“If the sefior is in need of 
a guitar I have one in my house 
which is at his service. It 
belongs to my son, who ig at 
the moment at Melilla serving 
his country.” 

I can get used to Spaniards 
offering you their walking-sticks 
or watches or children, if you 
admire them; but I get an- 
noyed when they exaggerate 
an already farcical politeness 
to offer you things which are 
not at hand, and which pos- 
sibly may not exist. He pressed 
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his offer, actually pressed it 
several times with urgency. 
You'll hear the sequel. Of 
course I refused, with the most 
profound courtesy, I may add. 

So he told another scabrous 
tale to give a flourish to the 
transaction, and with a thou- 
sand compliments took him- 
self off. On the next day the 
half-dozen guitars of José had 
not been found. I was speak- 
ing to him about the matter 
when Mrs José interposed— 

“But,” says she, “if the 
sefior really wants a guitar, 
why didn’t he accept that of 
Paco yesterday ? ” 

“ That wasn’t serious.” 

‘Oh yes, sefior. Paco is one 
of our best friends. Quite a 
serious man.” 

“In that case,” I said, “ I’ 
hire it.” 

“Oh dear, no!” answered 
Mrs José. ‘“‘He would never 
hear of payment.” 

And that very evening she 
reported to me that Paco had 
promised to bring his guitar on 
the next day. 

Paco avoided the posada for 
a full week. During this time 
Miguel had gone off to Granada, 
and had returned to Caldoz. 
But he didn’t unload in the 
little triangular place, as was 
his ordinary custom. He 
sneaked into the town by a 
back road, and put up his 
cart in a side-street behind the 
mayor's new cement - built 
cinema hall. Once I spotted 
him coming out of an aguardi- 
ente shop, of which there are 
dozens in Caldoz. At the sight 
of me he stepped back behind 
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the curtain which shaded the 
doorway. 

** Aha, Mr Miguel,” I thought, 
“the guitar is really lost, and 
you are not so keen to pay for 
it. So you are playing ostrich.” 

One day I encountered him 
face to face. He couldn’t dodge 
me. 

*‘ Hola, Miguel,” says I, “and 
the guitar, eh ? ” 

“T have put an advertise- 
ment in the Granada paper,” 
he said grumpily, “‘ but the 
guardia civiles haven’t found 
it yet. Still, I have also 
spoken to the road-menders. 
A guitar can’t disappear. No, 
sefior. J tell you this: I am 
Miguel, a man of his word.” 

I suppose ten days had 
passed before I came across 
Paco, the Andalucian raconteur. 
We met in the great gorge, with 
its white mills and creaming 
waters. He grinned at me 
with a cynical air. 

“‘ Good-day, sefior; so it is 
here you paint.” 

“* Claro,”’ I answered shortly. 

“The sefiora of José was 
telling me,” he went on airily, 
“that you have lost your 
guitar.” 

“A nuisance,” I answered 
with meaning, “for now I 
have no guitar to play upon.” 

“Dear, dear,” said Paco; 
“but perhaps it will be found. 
I hope your picture will be 
satisfactory. Good-day, sefior.” 

After this he began to come 
back to the posada. Not an- 
other word he said about that 
instrument belonging to his 
son, which shows what this 
famous Andalucian courtesy is 
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really worth. Of course no- 
body could expect Paco to 
lend me his guitar; but the 
parade sometimes exasperates 
one. 

Miguel had been playing “I 
spy’ with me around the vil- 
lage. Time and time again I 
spotted him being inefficiently 
invisible. I must have made 
a sad disorganisation in his 
habits. The ass. If he had 
come up and had spun a yarn, 
wailed about being a poor 
man, &c., I’d have wiped the 
guitar off the slate, cussed a 
bit, and forgotten it. But 
this ostrich game, with his 
silly tail-feathers sticking up 
above the horizon every time, 
annoyed me. It aroused my 
competitive spirit. Now and 
again the idiot would watch 
me off to work, and would 
then walk into the posada 
demanding “‘ Hl Ingles,”’ clam- 
ouring to settle his affair of 
the lost guitar. Twice he made 
appointments with me which 
he did not keep, and so wasted 
two mornings’ work. I became 
determined to have my pound 
of biltong, and there was no 
Shylock danger here, because 
I don’t believe he has an ounce 
of blood in him. 

After about a month of 
these manoeuvres I ran into 
him near the posada. 

‘Hola, Miguel,” I said; “I 
hear you have been asking for 
me to settle about the guitar. 
Come in at once. What could 
be better.” 

** At this moment I have an 
affair in that buvette over 
there,” said Miguel. ‘The 
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moment I am free I’ll come 
over.” 

“Without | equivocation,” 
said I. 

“Faith of a Spaniard,” re- 
plied Miguel. 


He stalked into the drink- 
shop. I went into the posada. 
For a while I stood in the 
door, but soon became aware 
that I could perceive the shape 
of Miguel as he stood behind 
the curtain spying me through 
its semi-transparence. So I in 
turn dodged behind the posada 
door, watching for Miguel 
through the crack at the hinges. 
Sure enough, as soon as he 
thought I was well inside, he 
came creeping out on his jute- 
soled shoes. I let him get 
three-quarters of the way down 
the side of the Plaza, then I 
stepped out. 

“Hey, Miguel,” I called, and 
beckoned with a decisive finger. 
He came like a whipped puppy. 

Though Miguel had been 
public enough in his demands 
for me when he knew I wasn’t 
there, he did not now want 
publicity at all. I was wiser. 
He dragged me into a remote 
corner, but I brought Concha, 
sister of Mrs José, as witness. 
I had Miguel taped sufficiently 
to understand that without a 
third person this interview 
might as well not take place. 

Lord, how I hate the bar- 


gaining system. Even playing 
it as a game with Miguel I 
couldn’t help feeling somehow 
soiled by this chaffering and 
bitterness which a few bits of 
silver can brew up. To cut 
this part short—though what 
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a tangle of arguments we did 
get into,—Miguel consented to 
pay forty pesetas compensa- 
tion for a guitar which was 
worth seventy-five at least. 

“I will go home to fetch 
the money,” said Miguel. “TI 
will return in ten minutes.” 

He slouched out of the door. 

“Miguel leaves Caldoz to- 
night,’’ I mused. 

You will probably think this 
a sordid sort of a yarn, an ex- 
hibition of avarice. Well, as a 
matter of fact, though Miguel 
looked like the poorest rap- 
scallion imaginable, I’ll_ bet 
that he was a bit richer than 
Mr John Brown. His carting 
business was a monopoly, and 
he had further set his son 
up as the carter from Loja. 
They had a pot of money 
stored away in some sock hidden 
in the hovel where they lived. 
Besides, a fellow can’t live 
quite insulated from his en- 
vironment. You know as well 
as I do that the Spaniard’s 
romance is money, that he 
dreams money, talks of little 
else, reduces it to twopence- 
halfpennies, so that he can 
mouth enormous quantities of 
reales. 

Sure enough, Miguel that 
very night inspanned his wag- 
gon and fled, He stayed away 
a week. I got little John on 
to his movements. Little John, 
or Juanito, was the posada 
ostler, a lad of about fifteen. 
It seems to be the recognised 
rule in Spain that the ostler 
of a posada may never sleep. 
Carts come in at all times, 
night and day, especially nights 
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in this weather. Whenever 
little John has a moment to 
spare he drapes himself about 
a chair-back in those luxuriant 
human curves of which the 
dweller in cold countries is 
almost ignorant, and at once 
he is asleep. But somebody 
must wake him up. I calcu- 
lated that by snatched moments 
thus, say one minute per snooze, 
Juanito manages to filch an 
hour and a half of oblivion 
per day. Sleep on the instal- 
ment plan cannot be called 
satisfying. Little John steals 
his sleep as I, when a child, 
used to prig pennies from the 
red post-office money-box. Did 
you ever feel that twelve slyly 
extracted pennies ever valued 
a whole silver shilling held 
hard and warm in the palm of 
the hand ! 

So I made the sleepless little 
John my spy, and he told me 
a week later that Miguel had 
come back with a cargo of 
melons from the country be- 
yond Loja. Miguel must have 
been a very disappointed man 
to find me still in the posada. 

During the week there had 
been a steady procession of 
folk to ask news of the affair. 
Each person had said: ‘‘ You'll 
get no money from Miguel— 
he loses lots of things, but he 
never paid up yet.” 

I became the more deter- 
mined, That very evening I 
decided to tackle him in his 
own house. You get into 
Caldoz by a street which seems 
so steep that it is incredible 
how beasts can climb up it. 
In the darkness—for though 
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Caldoz is lit by electricity the 
current is so weak that the 
lamps only glow like red-hot 
pokers—I, with difficulty, was 
able to find his house in that 
precipitous street, down which 
I was afraid of shooting upon 
my hinder end should I make 
a mis-step. I walked in— 
there’s no ceremony in Spain, 
nor privacy either. Miguel 
lived in the light of a twopenny 
dip amid repellent grime. Half 
his sitting-room was piled with 
brushwood, and round a rough 
trestle table his family was 
seated on rush-bottom chairs. 
In the middle of the table 
a melon, split open, showed 
a delicate translucent purity 
like that of a lily on a dung- 
heap. 

“* Miguel,” I exclaimed, “ it 
is a week ago since you prom- 
ised to return in ten minutes 
to the posada.” 

“Come in, come in, sefior,” 
cried Miguel, in no way abashed. 
** Have a slice of melon.” 

“Do you think I have come 
here to talk about melons,” I 
said angrily; “I want that 
other affair settled, about 
the——” 

Miguel grasped me by the 
arm. ‘Don’t let’s talk of it 
here,”’ he exclaimed, looking at 
his wife nervously; ‘come to 
me in the market to-morrow. 
I am selling melons there, and 
I will settle with you in 
full.’’ 

“There’s no more dodging, ’ 
I said bluntly. 

“I will be there, faith of a 
Spaniard,” said Miguel. “I 
have a whole cartload of melons 
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to dispose of. How can I 
avoid you. Now, sefior, taste 
a slice of melon.” 

But I couldn’t eat melon 
with Miguel; my sense of 
humour had given way under 
the strain. 

On the next day I set my 
teeth and went to the market- 
place. You know a decent 
upbringing doesn’t fit one for 
the exigencies of life. I hate 
squabble and fuss; I had to 
force myself not to let the 
whole thing drop. If I couldn’t 
have imagined that snipe Miguel 
chuckling in his sleeve I would 
have got out of the affair, and 
been d——d glad to be rid 
of it for the money. In the 
market-square I found Miguel 
and his son with a large heap 
of melons, surrounded by files 
of women, picking, choosing, 


nosing, pinching, and bargain- 


ing melons. Miguel, probably 
on consultation with his son, 
who had the stronger character, 
now changed his tactics. He 
had become aggressive. 

“Can’t attend to you,” he 
shouted ; “I’m too busy.” 

He used the melons as a 
city magnate uses the tele- 
phone to inconvenience and 
irritate an. unwelcome visitor. 
Under similar circumstances it 
should be possible to get a 
detached point of view of such 
behaviour: view it from afar, 
as a novelist views the inter- 
actions of his characters. 

I suppose it took me half 
an hour of patience to wear 
Miguel down, but at last he 
shuffled up to me, and, with a 
contemptuous underhung smile, 
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thrust six huge silver pieces 
into my hand. 

“What is this ? ” I asked. 

“The price of the guitar,” 
answered Miguel, trying to 
escape. I gripped his sleeve. 

“There are thirty pesetas 
here,’ I answered. ‘“ You 
promised to pay forty.” 

*“*'Yes, yes,” replied Miguel, 
“put I haven’t got so much 
now. I'll give you the balance 
to-morrow.” 

“ Aren’t you tired of your 
tricks,” I said. ‘‘ Pay me the 
lot now and be done with it.” 

Miguel made a gesture to 
his son, who came blustering 
up. 

“* What is this ? ’’ he shouted. 
“My father promised to pay 
forty pesetas for your guitar ? 
It’s a lie—why, he wouldn’t 
do such a thing.” 

“But the transaction was 
witnessed.” 

“Tt’s a lie,” cried Miguel in 
his turn. ‘“Z promise to pay 
you forty pesetas? Take your 
money and go from here.” 

“Forty pesetas or nothing,” 
I answered, getting angry and 
pushing the money back to 
them. 

I have often admired the 
real Spanish row, a sort of 
hectic debate, in which passion 
soars upon the wings of elo- 
quence and of vituperation. 
I would now have the pleasure 
of such an argument, merely for 
experiment. Besides, there’s 
nothing like letting oneself go 
to improve one’s command of 
a foreign tongue; a rage, like 
alcohol, loosens inhibitions. So 
I hunted up the choicest of my 
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epithets and let that carting 
family have the lot. Our voices 
became louder and louder, more 
and more strident our mutual 
abuse. Had I been serious—in 
England, for instance—I would 
long ago have had my coat 
off, and would have squared 
up to son Miguel. But in this 
land of hot-blooded men, in 
this kingdom of the knife, elo- 
quence ruled supreme. 

Our discussion was suddenly 
interrupted. A small man of 
the leber wurst variety, with a 
pimply nose and protuberant 
eyes, strode forward between 
us. He straddled his legs 
apart, cocked his straw-hat 
on one side, stared me in the 
face, and enunciated slowly 
and solemnly— 

*“* Engless, yes, I spik, dam.” 

* All right, old cock; help 
me to boost Miguel there.” 

“‘Engless, yes, dam,” 
torted the leber wurst. 

“Try a different word,” I 
said. “That doesn’t help 
matters.” 

*“Dam, yes, Engless,” he re- 
plied, raising his voice yet 
more. 

“Tf that’s all the English 
you know,” I said loudly in 
Castilian, ‘‘ you’d better stick 
to Spanish.” 

The man went red with 
anger, drew himself up, cocked 
his hat from right to left, 
glowered at me, pointed an 
accusing finger, and ejacu- 
lated— 

** Portuguese, yah ! ” 

He stalked away. 

** He’s a lunatic ? ” asked I. 

“Lunatic; no, no,” replied 
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somebody. ‘Ca! He is the 
governor of the gaol.” 

You know it took me a 
minute or two to get worked 
up to Miguel again; but at 
last I found a notion which 
touched him on the raw. 

“I believe you sold the 
guitar in Granada, and having 
got the money want to keep 
it.” 

** You call us thieves!” cried 
Miguel indignantly. 

“You called me a liar,” I 
reminded him. 

“Give him thirty-five pes- 
etas,’”’ cried Miguel to the son. 

“TI won’t take thirty-five,” 
I retorted. 

At this moment a rough 
thick-set fellow intruded him- 
self—somebody in the village 
police, I believe. 

“You cannot go on arguing 
thus,” he said with authority. 
“Tf you cannot come to an 
agreement you must go to the 
judge. This can go on no 
longer in a public place.” 

“Good,” I answered. “I 
will go to the judge. Where 
can I find him ? ” 

“ He is walking up and down 
over there, under the lime- 
trees; the man with a beard.” 

The judge looked as if Mme. 
Tussaud’s image of Mr Bernard 
Shaw had been exposed to a 
gentle heat, as if the wax had 
fused a little. Wit also was 
lacking in the gleam of the 
eye. He returned my saluta- 
tions. But when I exposed 
my case, a line of puzzlement 
crossed his forehead. 

“TI do not understand,” he 
said. ‘‘ Why do you, an Eng- 
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lishman, so rich, worry about 
an affair so small as five 
pesetas.”’ 

**It is impossible, I pre- 
sume, sefior, to convince you 
that all Englishmen are not 
rich, that I am probably not 
so rich as Miguel. I will there- 
fore not attempt to do so. 
However, let us put it on a 
different level. Miguel has been 
trying to get the better of me. 
I do not choose to be bettered. 
Eh ? ” 

** But for so small a sum.” 

“The sum, Sefior Juez, has 
nothing to do with it.” 

He pondered this reply for a 
few minutes. 

** Still,” he murmured, “ five 
pesetas.” 

“Tl give the five pesetas 
to the poor when I get them. 
Does that convince you that 
the money isn’t the main busi- 
ness ? ” 

** Still,”” muttered the judge, 
“‘an Englishman, so rich, so 
rich.” 

** Well,” said the judge after 
a silence, “if you insist, go 
back to the posada. I will 
send my clerk to you this 
afternoon with the necessary 
papers.” 

So I went back to the posada, 
where I met little John. 

“Do you know what the 
folks are saying,” he reported. 
“They think that the French- 
man—that’s you—has been 
quarrelling with Miguel over 
the price of three melons, and 
that you are going to law 
about it.” 

Frenchman in Caldoz was 
the generic name for foreigner 
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I loitered about for the 
whole afternoon, but the clerk 
did not come. That made 
three half-days wasted on 
Miguel’s account. I stayed in 
all the next morning; still no 
clerk, so Miguel owed me two 
whole days’ work. At about 
twelve o’clock I went to beard 
the judge in his own home. 
A cobbler showed me the way 
into a large cool entrance-hall 
floored with black and white 
tiles surrounded with marble 
pillars. There was nobody 
about, so I went up to the 
first floor and rapped on the 
nearest door. It was opened 
by a fat woman with a thickly 
powdered face and an unwel- 
coming expression. 

“I would see the judge,” I 
said. 

“Are you the foreigner? ” 
she asked. 

“ce Yes.”’ 

“You cannot see the judge. 
He has put himself sick.” ? 
And the door was shut in my 
face. 

During the morning I had 
been talking with Concha on 
the matter. She had been 
most indignant about Miguel’s 
dishonest behaviour, had will- 
ingly agreed to back me up, 
and to witness the truth. But 
on my return she met me with 
the ingratiating manner of a 
dog which has committed some 
misdemeanour impossible to 
keep hid. She begged my par- 
don, but now excused herself. 
The village would resent her 
bearing witness for a stranger. 
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Life would become insupport- 
able. ‘For yourself,’ she 
added, ‘‘ who are leaving soon, 
there can be no consequences, 
but you must remember that 
for me who have to live here, 
and for my brother-in-law, a 
foreigner too...” (José had 
been born ten miles away, and 
was thus counted foreigner in 
village estimation). 

I set her at her ease, and 
indeed I could do nothing 
else. Miguel might now be 
considered to hold the winning 
cards, with the judge a volun- 
tary refugee in bed and the 
one witness recalcitrant. I had 
vaguely threatened the British 
Consul, but that was the wildest 
bluff. He would not disturb 
himself for a fool of an English- 
man who didn’t accept thirty- 
five pesetas from an Andalucian 
when they were offered. Yet 
I did hate to confess myself 
beaten. 

There are plenty of friendly 
villages in Spain. But Granada 
has a bad reputation, and 
Caldoz isn’t a friendly village. 
It is talkative, though. 
Heavens, in that little plaza 
before the posada the voices 
cease not night or day, but the 
folk hold aloof from the visitor. 
The trades-people have become 
modernised to the extent that 
they take no interest in one, 
and even the old woman who 
fries breakfast batter buviuelos 
in the market-square never 
responded to my advances. I 
had made one friend, the chem- 
ist. He had called upon me 
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almost at the beginning of my 
stay. He was introduced as 
Don Enrico the Apothecary, 
and he further explained him- 
self by saying that he believed 
that he was the only person 
in the village who could under- 
stand what I was up to. Don 
Enrico, in fact, was a painter 
of considerable talent—a talent 
rendered useless by appalling 
taste. He had studied in the 
Art School at Granada, but 
latterly had turned his atten- 
tion to wood-carving. I was 
childishly pleased to have a 
friend, and had been much 
struck by this open advance of 
Don Enrico; but after a time 
I found that his advances were 
not so disinterested as I had 
at first believed. He was en- 
gaged on making a large cabi- 
net as a wedding present for 
his daughter. The front was 
being decorated with carved 
nudes copied from Bougereau ; 
but for one part he needed 
accessory figures to fit a shape. 
These his skill was unable to 
design, and he had wormed 
himself into my friendship 
partly in order to get a couple 
of free sketches from which 
he could work. In spite of 
the fact that there were four 
chemists in the village, Don 
Enrico made a _ comfortable 
living with extremely little 
work ; and no wonder, if sick- 
ness is as prevalent as the little 
I have experienced would prove. 
Spanish curative methods still 
prefer magic potions to hygiene, 
and Don Enrico charged up to 
500 per cent profit on his goods, 
selling aspirin, for instance, at 
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24d. per tablet. His house 
was palatial, with broad carved 
staircases, ornamented ceilings, 
and some very decent old pic- 
tures inherited from his great- 
grandfather. His daughters 
played abominable music on a 
piano excruciatingly out of tune, 
and his wife cooked the dinner. 

I had, of course, confided 
in Don Enrico the progress 
of the Miguel affair. He came 
in after supper, and I told 
him of my double rebuff. Then 
I added without thought, “ But 
I know a fellow in Paris. 
Even if I don’t get cash out 
of Miguel, he’ll make a fine 
comic yarn of it for an English 
paper. So Ill get something 
out of it after all. And, of 
course, the judge going to bed 
is the cream of the joke!” 

Don Enrico guffawed insin- 
cerely. He sat on for a few 
moments as if something were 
tickling him. Then he bounced 
up, seized his straw-hat, and 
said— 

** Excuse me, dear friend, a 
few minutes only,” and bolted. 

He came back after a time, 
sat down once more, cleared his 
throat, and said, with a ner- 
vous giggle— 

“If you go to see the judge 
to-morrow morning I think the 
matter can be arranged.” 

Do you know why the good 
old British Press holds the 
whole of the uncivilised part 
of the Continent in terror? 
You could yell threats about 
the French Press or the German 
Press till you were blue, and 
not a shiver would you get; 
but wave the poor old ‘ Times ’ 
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or the ‘Morning Post’ before 
them, and their blood runs 
cold. What on earth possible 
damage could the high bug-a- 
bugs of Caldoz fear from a 
pillory in the British Press ? 
However, it made them quake ; 
so much the better for me. 

I went in the morning to 
the judge’s office, to find a 
sort of judicial committee 
awaiting me. There was the 
judge’s secretary, who was of 
the biltong brand; there was 
the unshaven man of gigantic 
volume, a Bologna sausage 
type; and there was the judge 
himself. 

The secretary at once harked 
back to the smallness of the 
sum in dispute. ‘“‘ What does 
it matter,” he remonstrated, 
“ five pesetas this way or that?”’ 
I’ve noticed the habit in Span- 
iards before—it always means 
this way, but never that, so I 
retorted— 

“ All right ; persuade Miguel 
to give me forty-five pesetas, 
and I’ll be satisfied.” 

“Ah, no,” he said, annoyed. 
“You know what I mean.” 

“I explained all that to 
the Sefior Judge,” I said. 

“But five pesetas,” ejacu- 
lated the fat man. 

“Why not say as much to 
Miguel ? ” 

“You will have a lot of 
trouble,” remonstrated the 
judge. “You will have to 
come to this office several 
times; you will have to go 
into the courts; and in the 
end you may not win.” 

“TI don’t mind how much 
trouble I take,” I said. “I'll 
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give the story to an English 
journalist ; so that the more 
trouble I get the more amusing 
will be the account. By the 
way, I hope, Sefior Judge, 
that you are feeling better 
to-day.” 

This set them all wringing 
their hands. 

“No, no!” they cried. 
“You mustn’t write about us. 
Please write about something 
else.” 

“* Well,” I answered, “‘ I must 
get my recompense somehow. 
And,” I added mendaciously, 
“T can write to the British 
Consul, too. That will make a 
lot of trouble. Believe me, it 
will be much simpler to make 
Miguel pay up.” 

“We have no power over 
Miguel,” grumbled the judge. 

“Miguel will pay soon 
enough if he thinks he may 
lose the case,” I returned. 
“IT am sure that a hint from 
the Sefior Judge wil——” I 
waved my hand. 

“But only five pesetas,” 
wailed the judge. 

I answered nothing. 

“‘ Five pesetas, my dear sir,” 
expostulated the Bologna. 

“Think of the trouble, sir, 
of the possible delay,” urged 
the biltong. 

I only shrugged my shoulders. 
A Latin understands talk, he 
blooms in eloquence, but human 
silence is sinister to him. The 
judge, his clerk, and the portly 
adviser were worried men. They 
floated between the Scylla of 
making a fellow- villager pay 
up and the Charybdis of the 
British Consul and the ridicule 
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of the English Press. At last 
the fat man germinated an idea 
exquisitely Andalucian. 

* Will you accept thirty-seven 
pesetas and fifty centimos ? ” 

“That’s it!” exclaimed the 
judge, thumping the table. 
“Will you accept thirty-seven 
pesetas and fifty centimos? 
You cannot write to the British 
Consul, nor can you arouse 
the English Press for two pes- 
etas fifty.” 

In a part they were right. 
Had they but known it, I 
wouldn’t have dared to write 
to the British Consul for five 
pesetas, nor yet maybe for the 
whole forty. Still, old boy, 
don’t you think that the British 
Press may yet be roused for 
two pesetas fifty? However, 
the solution was so perfect 
that I could not disturb it. I 
stood up, and made the judge 
my best bow. 

“In deference to your exer- 
tions, Sefior Juez,” I said, 
“TI will accept thirty-seven 
pesetas fifty centimos. But I 
will still give five pesetas, nay, 
ten pesetas, to the poor.” 

The judge rubbed his hands. 
He was very pleased with his 
sharpness. He had out-man- 
cuvred the British Press. He 
sent his clerk running to find 
Miguel. 

The carrier came in, looking 
as bad-tempered as his dried-up 
face would exhibit; his son 
followed him in a sullen mood. 

As soon as Miguel came into 
the room he began to talk. 

“There has been no need for 
all this, Sefior Juez,” he cried. 
“I was about to pay this 
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fellow when he called me a 
thief. After that, of course, 
honour being compromised, I 
was forced——”’ 

The judge stilled him with a 
wave of the hand. 

“You will pay the English- 
man thirty-seven pesetas fifty 
centimos,” he ordered. 

Miguel consulted with his 
son in undertones. 

“Very well,” he agreed at 
last. 

With an evident reluctance, 
from various pockets they pro- 
duced a heap of silver coins, 
which with some care, fingering 
the cash lovingly, they counted 
out under my nose. There were 
four large silver five - peseta 
pieces, the rest being made up 
of two-peseta, one-peseta, and 
fifty centimo coins. Spain 
has not suffered as has most 
European countries by a with- 
drawal of her silver currency. 
I thanked the carters, handed 
over two of the douros to 
the judge, shovelled the rest 
of the money into my pocket, 
where it made a weighty bulge, 
bowed to the judicial com- 
mittee, and took my leave 
exultant. I, a mere English- 
man, had beaten the Spaniard 
at his own game. 

On my way home I thought 

I would celebrate my victory. 
I turned into a buvette and 
ordered .a glass of wine. I 
paid with one of Miguel’s pes- 
etas. I was drinking with 
Miguel, as it were. The woman 
picked up the coin, turned it 
over in her fingers, rang it, 
made a face, and gave it back 
to me. 
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** Es falsa,”’ she said. 

It was. A thought troubled 
me. I paid her with another 
peseta, drank my wine without 
relish, and hurried back to my 
posada bedroom. Here I poured 
Miguel’s money on to the bed. 
Fool that I was! I should 
have remembered that Spain 
is rotten with snide coin. The 
general effect of legality, the 
judge, his committee, had flur- 
ried me. Slowly I sorted out 
the false silver which Miguel 
had palmed off amongst the 
rest. Miguel proved to be a 
man of humour: there was ex- 
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actly seven pesetas fifty centimos 
worth of counterfeit money. 

He had paid me, under the 
very eyes of the judge—but 
how much did the latter sus- 
pect ?—the very thirty pes- 
etas first offered. And I had 
given ten pesetas of them to 
the poor. 

All that afternoon I was 
packing my bags. I left Caldoz 
with the dawn of next day. 
Too well did I know what 
Caldoz would be talking about. 

Viva Espana, no obstante ! 

Yours, 
JOHN BROWN. 











TWO GREAT CAPTAINS: JENGHIZ KHAN 
AND SUBUTAI. 


THE purpose of this study is 
to bring to notice two military 
leaders whose claims to inclu- 
sion in the réle of the Great 
Captains have been almost en- 
tirely overlooked. It deals with 
two amazing, if almost un- 
known, figures. First, Jenghiz 
Khan, the founder of the Mon- 
gol Empire, the greatest land 
power the world has known, 
the bounds of which made the 
empires of Rome and Alex- 
ander appear almost insignifi- 
cant in comparison. Second, 


his great general, Subutai, who, 


If we study a physical map 
of Asia and Europe, we can 
trace a vast belt of open and 
level territory, though of vary- 
ing altitudes, which stretches 
from the Yellow Sea in the 
Far East to the Baltic Sea and 
the Danube in the West. This 
chain of plains and plateaux is 
practically unwooded, and only 
broken by a few well-defined 
mountain ranges. It is the 
trough of the world’s migra- 
tions, the path by which the 
great racial invasions have come 
to Europe and to China. Along 
it have passed the trans-conti- 
nental routes of commerce from 
the early caravans to the 
Siberian Railway. But in even 
greater volume has it been the 


after his death, carried the 
Mongol menace into the heart 
of Europe, and shook the fabric 
of medisval civilisation in the 
West. The study may serve 
to show that the strategical 
ability of these two leaders is 
matched in history only by 
that of Napoleon; that the 
tactical methods of the Mongol 
Army hold lessons of import- 
ance for present-day students ; 
and finally, it may convince 
us that we do wrong to dis- 
miss lightly the military poten- 
tialities of the Orient. 


channel for armies, for it offers 
few obstacles to movement, and 
there uniquely the all-essential 
principle of mobility has full 
rein. 

In the centre of the continent 
lies the Mongolian Plateau, 
barred by lofty and inacces- 
sible Tibet from the fertile 
plains of India, but with com- 
paratively easy access to the 
rich fields of China to the East, 
and of Western Turkestan and 
Russia to the West. Here, in 
this bare bleak enclosure, is 
the birthplace of the Turco- 
Mongol race, and the condi- 
tions of their environment have 
given the race their special 
characteristics. The European 
peoples have become seafarers 
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by reason of their lengthy 
coast-lines and close touch with 
the sea. The Mongolian peoples 
are horsemen because con- 
stant and far-reaching land 
movement was necessary to 
obtain pasturage, and a war- 
like race because the barren- 
ness of the land and the result- 
ing migrations have brought 
them into repeated conflict with 
other tribes and peoples. Long 
before the days of Jenghiz 
Khan, this lateral expansion 
of the Turco-Mongol race, and 
their pressure on the peoples 
who lay to the West, had pro- 
duced barbarian invasions 
which overran Europe and 
overthrew the Roman Empire, 
culminating in the invasions 
of the Huns. The Bulgars, 
and the Magyars of Hungary, 
are of the Turco-Mongol race, 
as are the Cossacks of Southern 
Russia. Yet though long sepa- 


The father of Jenghiz Khan, 
Yesukai, had attained the over- 
lordship of a congery of Mon- 
golian tribes. His son, Temu- 
chin, to give him his true name, 
was born in a tent on the bank 
of the river Onon in 1162 A.D., 
and succeeded his father at the 
age of thirteen. A number of 
the tribes seized the occasion 
to break away, and the early 
years of his reign were occupied 
with the successful. endeavour 
to re-establish his sway. This 
done, he gradually extended his 
Tule over the whole of the 
Mongolian steppes. It was 


rated, these off-shoots retain 
the instincts and characteristics 
of the race. They settle only 
in open level country — the 
plains of Hungary, the steppes 
of Russia—which recalls their 
ancestral pastures. Their very 
tribal names are often a 
reminder of the _ essential 
unity of the race—*‘ Cossack ” 
is but a corruption of Kasak, 
which means “separated from 
the tribe,” and Kirghiz 
implies “‘errants.”’ They share 
many of the same physical 
and social characteristics. 
They are essentially a war- 
like and not an industrial 
race; they do not take kindly 
to the arts of peace. ‘“* Man is 
born in the house, and dies on 
the field ” is one of their pro- 
verbs, and the ties of family 
and dwelling-place are as noth- 
ing to those of military com- 
radeship. 


then, in 1206, at the age of 
forty-four, that he assumed the 
name and title of Jenghiz Khan, 
which is given by historians 
almost aS many meanings as 
spellings, the Chinese ‘‘ Ching- 
sze ’’ —#.e., perfect warrior— 
being the most appropriate at 
least. 

In 1213 he overran the Kin 
Empire in China by a con- 
centric attack by three armies. 
With his borders now firmly 
established as far as the river 
barrier of the Hoang-Ho, his 
base was secure for an advance 
towards the West. Here lay 
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the rich and fertile empire of 
the Shah of Khwarizm (Karis- 
mian Empire), which embraced 
what is to-day Turkestan, 
Persia, and Northern India. 
The latter’s intrigues, combined 
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with Jenghiz Khan’s) desire 
for expansion, brought about 
a conflict, the signal for 
which was jthe Shah’s folly 
in putting to death the envoys 
of Jenghiz. 


Ii. 


Fuller knowledge has dis- 
pelled the excuse of medieval 
historians that the Mongol vic- 
tories were due to an over- 
whelming superiority of num- 
bers. Quality rather than quan- 
tity was the secret of their 
amazingly rapid sequence of 
successes. Alone of all the 


armies of their time had they 
grasped the essentials of stra- 
tegy, while their tactical me- 
chanism was so perfect that 
the higher conceptions of tactics 


were unnecessary. 

To a unique degree had they 
attained the “intellectual dis- 
cipline’’ preached by Marshal 
Foch. The supreme command 
was in the hands of the Em- 
peror; but once the plan was 
decided upon, the subordinate 
generals executed the actual 
operations without interference, 
and with but the rarest com- 
munication with the supreme 
command. The nominal com- 
mand of the various armies was 
held by royal princes, but the 
actual control was exercised 
by generals of experience, of 
whom the most famous were 
Chépé and Subutai in the 
Western campaigns, and Muk- 
huli in China. Merit and not 
seniority was the key to ad- 
vancement: thus both Chépé 


and Subutai rose to high com- 
mand before they were twenty- 
five, over the heads of far 
senior generals. 

The organisation of the army 
was. on a decimal basis. The 
strongest unit was the touman, 
a division of 10,000 troops, 
which could act as an inde- 
pendent force. The army was 
made up by a _ temporary 
grouping of toumans, gene- 
rally three. Each touman was 
composed of 10 regiments 
of 1000 men, and eawh regi- 
ment of 10 squadrons, and 
that again into 10 troops of 
10 men apiece. 

In addition there was a 
touman d’éJite, the guard, which 
usually formed a general re- 
serve in the hands of the com- 
mander-in-chief. There were 
also various formations of aux- 
iliary troops. 

For their protective equip- 
ment the Mongols had an 
armour of tanned hide in four 
pieces, composed of overlap- 
ping plates, which were lac- 
quered to prevent humidity. 
The shield was only used when 
on sentry duty. 

Their weapons comprised a 
lance, a curved sabre with 
sharpened point, suitable either 
for cutting or thrusting, and 
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two bows—one for firing from 
horseback, and the other, for 
greater precision, when on foot. 
They had three quivers, each 
with a different calibre of arrows 
for the various ranges. One 
class could penetrate armour, 
and the other was suitable 
against unprotected troops. In 
addition, their light artillery 
consisted of various missile- 
throwing machines, mangonels, 
and catapults. These were 
taken to pieces, and formed a 
pack - artillery. They could 
fire rapidly and accurately, 
could go anywhere, and were 
adequate for open fighting. 

Every trooper carried a com- 
plete set of tools, individual 
camp-kettle, and iron ration, 
for his own maintenance and 
subsistence in the field. He 
had also a water-tight bag in 
which he carried a change of 
clothes, and which could be 
inflated for crossing rivers. 

The tactics of the Mongol 
Army were rigid in conception, 
without the possibility of wide 
variation, but flexible in execu- 
tion. They do not afford much 
encouragement to lovers of 
laissez faire tactics and the un- 
controlled licence of subordin- 
ates, to whom the suggestion 
of a “normal method” is 
anathema. They were indeed 
built up on a definite frame- 
work of tactical moves, so that 
they resembled an applied battle 
drill. The analogy is further 
heightened by the fact that the 
different manauvres were di- 
rected by signals, so that the 
delays and upsets caused by 
orders and messages were obvi- 





ated. The result of these battle 
drill tactics was seen in an 
amazing perfection and rapidity 
of execution. The Mongol force 
was a machine which worked 
like clockwork, and this very 
mobility made it irresistible to 
troops far more strongly armed 
and numerous. 

The battle formation was 
comprised of five ranks, the 
squadrons being separated by 
wide intervals. The troops in 
the two front ranks wore com- 
plete armour, with sword and 
lance, and their horses also 
were armoured. The three rear 
ranks wore no armour, and 
their weapons were the bow 
and the javelin. From these 
latter were thrown out mounted 
skirmishers or light troops, who 
harassed the enemy as he ad- 
vanced. Later, as the two 
forces drew near each other, 
the rear ranks advanced through 
the intervals in the front ranks, 
and poured a deadly hail of 
alrows and javelins on the 
enemy. Then, when they had 
disorganised the enemy ranks, 
they retired into the intervals, 
and the front ranks charged to 
deliver the decisive blow. It 
was a perfect combination of 
fire and shock tactics, the 
missile-weapon troops firing and 
disorganising the enemy ready 
for the shock troops to com- 
plete his overthrow. In addi- 
tion to these individual missile- 
weapons, which were sometimes 
fired by troops dismounted, the 
Mongols developed extensively 
the heavier ordnance; they 
were, indeed, the inventors of 
** artillery preparation.” 
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an elaborate system of informa- 
tion to discover the weak points 
and rivalries of Burope. In 
this they found the Venetians 
quite willing to sacrifice the 
interests of Ohristian Burope 
in order to gain an advantage 
over their great trading rivals, 
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attempt to proclaim a Holy 
War. But while Subutai knew 
his Burope, and pulled the 
wires on which danced the 
royal puppets of Western civil 
ination, the latter remained in 
stupid oblivion of the plans 
and methods of their Mon 
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Polish 
paigns. 
The troops themselves came 
mainly from Ohina, as the 
occupiers of the former Karis. 
mian KBmpire were needed for 
events there, The horses only 
could be provided from South 
: 4 ’ ] 
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and Hungarian cam- 


Hungary, for its people are the 
only branch of the Turco- 
Mongol race who atill remain 
outside the authority of Jen- 
ghis Khan's successors. But 
the neighbouring powers are 
likely to resist the invasion, 
nvtably Poland, Bohemia, and 
tha Daly Romen PBonire, to 
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Like all the Mongol cam- 
paigns, the invasion of Turkes- 
tan was prepared for by the 
employment of an extensive 
spy system, combining propa- 
ganda among the enemy peoples 
with a wonderful service of 
information to the Mongol com- 
mand. The Mongols, indeed, 
were the pioneers in that “ at- 
tack on the rear” which the 
1914-1918 campaign developed. 
Meanwhile the Shah devoted 
his energies to surrounding 
Samarkand with immense forti- 
fications, which were never 
finished. 

Let us now watch the ex- 
traordinary skill, foresight, and 
grasp of the principles of war 
with which Jenghiz Khan gradu- 
ally unfolded his plan. We see 


him concentrating his main 
forces on the Irtish to the east 
of Lake Balkash. This was by 
the Dzungarian Gates, the 
northern route into Turkestan. 
His first step is security to his 
plan. He covers his concen- 
tration, ensures its secrecy, and 
avoids the danger of a Persian 
offensive by sending his son, 
Juji, with a force towards the 
lower reaches of the Syr Daria 
river (the Jaxartes of ancient 
history). This force, in accord- 
ance with his instructions, lays 
waste the whole trough of 
country between the desert of 
Ak-kum to the north and the 
Ala-tau range to the south. 
By the time the Shah’s son, 
the valiant Jelaladdin, arrived 
on the scene to meet the sup- 
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posed invasion, the Mongols 
have accomplished their mis- 
sion, have sent back all the 
horses and forage they required, 
and burnt the towns and fields. 

After a doubtful rearguard 
battle, the Mongols set fire to 
the dry grass on the plain, and 
disappeared behind the barrier 
of flame. This was in the 
summer of 1219. 

For several months there was 
no further move, and the Shah 
prepared his plan of defence. 
He mobilised all his vassal 
states, so that he had nearly 
200,000 men available. But 
like Napoleon’s opponents he 
adopted the fatal cordon sys- 
tem. By stringing out his 
forces in packets all along the 
line of the Syr Daria, he vio- 
lated the principle of concen- 
tration, and with it those of 
security and the offensive, for 
by such a disposition he re- 
stricted himself to a purely 
defensive réle. 

Then early in 1220, Jenghiz 
Khan struck his opening blow, 
a shrewdly conceived diversion. 
Chépé, with two toumans 
(20,000 men), had passed by 
the southern route from Kash- 
gar into Fergana, and was 
advancing on Khojent, which 
covered the southern end of 
the Syr Daria line. Thus Chépé 
directly threatened the Shah’s 
right flank, as well as Samar- 
kand and Bokhara, which lay 
beyond—the two centres of his 
power. It was a dagger point- 
ing at the heart of the enemy. 
The}Shah reinforced the Syr 
Daria line, and concentrated 
some 40,000 at Bokhara, and 
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also at Samarkand. Against 
this Karismian total of 200,000 
the Mongols had about 150,000 
in the invading armies. Jen- 
ghiz Khan had distributed his 
main striking force into three 
armies, two of three toumans 
each under his sons Juji and 
Jagatai, and the third of three 
toumans and the Guard under 
his direct control, with Subutai 
as his adviser or chief of staff. 
Chépé’s southern detachment 
comprised two toumans, while 
there were 30,000 auxiliaries 
distributed between the four 
armies. 

While Chépé was striking his 
first blows in Fergana, the 
three armies which formed the 
main force traversed the devas- 
tated route in the north, and 
in February suddenly de- 
bouched on the left flank of 
the Syr Daria line. The speed 
of this move was the more 
remarkable when we remember 
that it was made by a mounted 
force of*’.more than 100,000, 
without counting the pack- 
animals of the train, and across 
a country that had been turned 
into a desert. 

The two armies of Juji and 
Jagatai turned south from 
Otrar, clearing the line of the 
Syr Daria, capturing the fort- 
resses, and working towards 
Chépé’s detachment, which, 
after taking Khojent, was seek- 
ing to join hands with them. 
During the whole of February 
these operations on the Syr 
Daria continued, destroying in 
detail the Shah’s forces and 
drawing in his reserves. Then, 
like a thunder-clap, as the 
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Shah’s attention was fixed to 
his front, the horrifying news 
reached him that Jenghiz Khan 
with his mass of mancuvre 
had appeared on his left rear, 
and was almost at the gates of 
Bokhara. 

This army of 40,000 men, 
under Jenghiz Khan himself, 
had followed in the wake of 
Juji’s and Jagatai’s armies, 
crossed the Syr Daria at Otrar, 
and then—disappeared into the 
blue. Masked by the armies 
of the two princes, its arrival 
on the scene had passed almost 
unnoticed. Having crossed the 
Syr Daria, it vanished into the 
immense desert of Kizyl-kum. 
By this dramatic venture of 
40,000 to 50,000 men, and even 
more horses, across a supposed 
impassable desert, Jenghiz 
Khan gained complete secrecy 
until the moment when, at 
the beginning of April, he de- 
bouched at the southern end 
of the desert, took Nuruta, and 
was almost on the top of Bok- 
hara—in rear of the Shah’s 
armies ! 

At one blow the Shah’s whole 
line was turned, and his com- 
munications severed with his 
more distant westerly States, 
whose forces had still to arrive. 
Demoralised, the Shah fled and 
left the garrison of Bokhara 
to its fate. Rarely, if ever, in 
the history of war has the 
principle of surprise been s0 
dramatically or completely ful- 
fitted. 

On the 11th of April, Jenghiz 
Khan arrived and captured 
Bokhara, and then turned east 
towards Samarkand. Mean- 
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while, the armies of the princes 
had joined hands with Chépé, 
and were converging on Samar- 
kand. The doomed last strong- 
hold of the Karismian power 
was caught between the hammer 
of the princes and the anvil 
of Jenghiz himself, and soon 
fell. 

In the brief space of five 
months Jenghiz Khan had 
wiped out an army of 200,000 
men, overthrown the mighty 
Karismian Empire, and opened 
the gateway to the West, to- 
wards Russia and towards 
Europe. 

Every move had been made 
in calculated and orderly se- 
quence towards the gaining of 
the ultimate objective, these 
purposeful moves being finally 
crowned by the tremendous 
surprise appearance from the 
Kizyl-kum Desert in the Shah’s 
rear. <A glance at the distances 
covered reveals the exceptional 
mobility of the Mongol armies. 
The sustained and repeated 
succession of blows was in- 
creased by the co-operation 
between the three columns, each 
thrust reacting to the advantage 
of the other columns, so that 
the economy of force which 
was manifest in the original 
distribution was helped by each 
subsequent link in the chain of 
events. Thanks partly to the 
Shah’s misguided dispersion of 
his force, but also to Jenghiz 
Khan’s consummate strategy, 
the Mongols were able to con- 
centrate in superior force to 
the enemy at each stepping- 
stone in their path to final 
victory. Thus we see Chépé’s 
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feint in the south attracting 
the Karismian attention and 
their forces, and we admire 
the strategic vision which real- 
ised that a threat at this point 
would most effectively pave 
the way for an unhindered de- 
bouchement from the Ak-kum 
trough. Again, the advance of 
Juji and Jagatai, and their 
wheel south when they reach 
the Syr Daria, skilfully masks 
the decisive manceuvre of Jen- 
ghiz Khan, and fixes the Shah’s 
attention to his front along this 
river line. 

Then Chépé, instead of push- 
ing on unsupported towards 
Samarkand, wheels north to 
join the princes, to help in 
“mopping up” the Persian 


The enemy armies crushed, 
Jenghiz Khan despatched Su- 
butai and Chépé westwards in 
pursuit of the Shah and to 
open up the path to further 
conquests. Jelaladdin still held 
out in the south for a time, 
and then crossed the Indus. 
Jenghiz followed him up, and 
in 1221 sent an expedition to 
Delhi, which took nominal pos- 
session of the country that his 
Successors were to hold in 
reality. 

Then Jenghiz devoted his 
remaining years until his death 
in consolidating his mighty 
empire, which stretched from 
Korea to the Persian Gulf. 
The administration was thor- 
oughly organised, and perhaps 
the most striking feature of 


“packets”? along the river. 
When their rear is thus secure, 
the combined armies converge 
on Samarkand just as Jenghiz 
Khan advances on it from the 
rear, so that the two jaws of 
the Mongol Army close with 
overwhelming superiority of 
force on this final enemy posi- 
tion. 

In these brilliantly conceived 
and harmoniously executed 
operations we see every one 
of the principles of war—the 
objective, mobility, offensive 
power, security, surprise, con- 
centration, co-operation, and 
economy of force—woven into 
a Nemesis-like web in which 
are trapped the doomed armies 
of the Shah. 


this empire was the complete 
religious toleration. Among his 
councillors were to be found 
Christians, Pagans, Mahomme- 
dans, and Buddhists. 

Their mission of pursuit ac- 
complished, and the Shah’s 
treasure captured, Subutai and 
Chépé asked permission for an 
advance towards the Kiptchak 
country—i.e., Southern Russia. 
The suggestion found {instant 
favour with the Emperor, and 
in six months they had ad- 
vanced as far as Tiflis, crushing 
the kingdom of Georgia. In 
the spring of 1221 they pressed 
on into South Russia as far as 
the basin of the Donetz. Every- 
where they established a stable 
military and civil administra- 
tion. Further, they organised 
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an elaborate system of informa- 
tion to discover the weak points 
and rivalries of Europe. In 
this they found the Venetians 
quite willing to sacrifice the 
interests of Christian Europe 
in order to gain an advantage 
over their great trading rivals, 
the Genoese. In return for 
Mongol help in ousting the 
Genoese trade-centres in the 
Crimea, the Venetians acted as 
part of the intelligence service 
of the Mongols. 

In 1223, however, they were 
recalled by Jenghiz Khan, and 
returned by the northern end 
of the Caspian Sea. 

The schemes of European 
conquest were suspended for 
a generation owing to the death 
of Jenghiz Khan in 1227. 

Disputes over the succession, 
for which Jenghiz had desig- 
nated his second surviving son 
Ogdai, retarded further expan- 
sion to the West. Jenghiz 
Khan had called to his aid, in 
the administration of the im- 
mense newly - gained empire, 
Yeliu Chutsai, a statesman of 
the former Kin Empire. The 
natural result was to give a 
Chinese complexion to the policy 
of the Mongol Empire, and to 
discourage adventures in Eu- 
rope. But eventually Subutai’s 
scheme for the invasion of the 
West came to the front once 
more. The ground had already 
been prepared for it by his 
network of spies and propa- 
gandists. The Pope, hopeful of 
a triumph of mass conversion, 
a proportion of the Mongol 
armies being already Nestorian 
Christians, held aloof from any 
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attempt to proclaim a Holy 
War. But while Subutai knew 
his Europe, and pulled the 
wires on which danced the 
royal puppets of Western civil- 
isation, the latter remained in 
stupid oblivion of the plans 
and methods of their Mon- 
gol invaders. To quote Pro- 
fessor Bury: “The Mongols 
embarked upon the enterprise 
with full knowledge of the 
political situation of Hungary 
and the condition of Poland— 
they had taken care to inform 
themselves by a well-organised 
system of spies; on the other 
hand, the Hungarian and Chris- 
tian powers, like childish bar- 
barians, knew hardly anything 
about their enemies,” until in 
a dramatically swift and over- 
whelming campaign their armies 
were broken in pieces and their 
countries overrun. When, ow- 
ing to events in distant Asia, 
the Mongols withdrew and the 
nightmare pall of terror was 
lifted from Central Europe, 
there was left just an incoherent 
sense of a fearful and irresistible 
tidal wave of yellow hordes. 
It was then that arose the 
fictitious excuse of overwhelm- 
ing numbers, put forward by 
the medisval historian to save 
the reputation of European 
chivalry. Actually, it is pro- 
bable that the invading force 
did not number more than 
150,000 men, even when it set 
out, and that as a result of 
the losses in the preliminary 
campaigns and the detachments 
left to guard the communica- 
tions with the East, little more 
than 100,000 took part in the 
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oly Polish and Hungarian cam- Hungary, for its people are the 
lew paigns. only branch of the Turco- 
the The troops themselves came Mongol race who still remain 
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In January 1241 Subutai 
concentrates the Mongol Army 
in theregion Lemberg-Przemysl, 
80 familiar to students of the 
World War. His intention was, 
like the Russians of 1914-1915, 
to force the passes of the Car- 


pathian barrier, and to march 
on the Hungarian capital, Gran. 
But whilst he thus made his 
main effort against the prin- 
cipal enemy, it was necessary 
to assure security against inter- 
ference from the other powers. 
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An advance into Hungary, with 
the Poles and Germans ready 
to fall on his right flank, would 
be hazardous. It was necessary 
to crush these threats to his 
flank, and to ward off any 
premature intervention from 
Austria (the Empire) or Bo- 
hemia. The tremendous vic- 
tories of Szydlow in Poland 
and Liegnitz in Silesia have 
caused some historians to 
imagine that the Mongol pur- 
pose was a general conquest 
of Europe. But Subutai was 
far too wise to advance into 
the hilly and wooded regions 
of Western Europe, where the 
Mongolian horsemen would be 
at a disadvantage, and their 
system of tactics unsuitable to 
the country. The plain of 
Hungary was his goal, and he 
kept to it unswervingly. It is 
an object -lesson for modern 
political strategists who frame 
their foreign and imperial poli- 
cies without reference to their 
military means and _limita- 
tions. 

He divided his force into 
four armies, each roughly of 
three toumans. Three of these 
he assigned to the main opera- 
tion, and the fourth he used to 
achieve his secondary or aux- 
iliary objective—the removal of 
the danger on his right flank. 
This last, under the Prince 
Kaidu, moved first, as had 
Chépé’s detachment into Fer- 
gana. At the beginning of 
March 1241 it crossed the Vis- 
tula at Sandomir, which it took 
by storm. Then on the 18th 
of March it fell upon the Polish 
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armies of Boleslas and Miecislas 
at Szydlow and crushed them, 
driving off the débris of the 
two armies in divergent direc- 
tions. Kaidu swept on at 
hurricane speed, took Cracow, 
and then Breslau; on the 8th 
of April he met at Liegnitz the 
German forces under the Duke 
Henry of Silesia, together with 
the orders of the Templars and 
Hospitallers, and the remains 
of the Polish troops. A day’s 
march to the south was the 
army of King Wenceslas of 
Bohemia. The Mongols, who 
were inferior in numbers to the 
troops of Duke Henry, struck 
on the 9th of April before the 
allied armies could effect a 
junction, and inflicted a ter- 
rible disaster. In less than a 
month the Mongols had cov- 
ered some 400 miles, fought 
two decisive battles, taken four 
great cities, and conquered 
Poland and Silesia from the 
Vistula to the borders of 
Saxony. 

When Wenceslas of Bohemia 
had news of the Liegnitz dis- 
aster, he fell back to Glatz 
to cover his own kingdom. 
His hope of entrapping the 
Mongols in the defiles of Glatz 
proved vain, for the latter's 
reconnaissance warned them of 
the trap. Instead, under cover 
of a mobile screen, they laid 
waste Moravia to create ac- 
cording to their method a 
desert which would guard their 
flank. Their purpose accom- 
plished, they turned south to 
join Subutai, ready to fall upon 
the flank of the Austrian forces 
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should the Emperor move to 
the aid of Hungary. But while 
they had been fulfilling this 


final phase of their mission of 
security, Subutai had wiped 
out the Hungarian army. 


vu. 


While Subutai had taken the 
foregoing measures to ensure 
flank security, his grasp of war 
and its unforeseen happenings 
had led him not to rely exclu- 
sively on it. He advanced into 
Hungary in three columns, of 
which the two flank columns 
traversed the circumference of 
an elongated circle, while he 
himself with the control mass 
started later and went through 
the diameter. Thus he set up 
his forces in a close-linked and 
secure system with true econ- 
omy of force, as was later the 
Napoleonic method. The dates 
of departure and the routes 
were evidently so arranged that 
the three columns should con- 
verge and join hands on the 
Danube near the Hungarian 
capital, where the main enemy 
forces were likely to be met. 
The plan was carried out like 
clockwork. The right column 
moved westwards to the north 
of the Carpathians, its exposed 
flank covered directly by the 
Vistula and indirectly by 
Kaidu’s flank detachment, then 
crossed the mountains by the 
pass of Jablonika and neigh- 
bouring passes, and in two 
bodies turned south-west down 
the banks of the March and 
Vag rivers. Sweeping round in 
® long curving advance, it 
guarded the right flank of the 


main army against interference 
from Austria, until on the 17th 
of March it joined Subutai near 
Gran. 

Meanwhile the left column 
had executed a circular sweep 
to the south-east through Tran- 
sylvania until it also re- 
joined Subutai, on the 3rd of 
April. 

The central mass—the last 
to move,—strengthened as usual 
by the Guard, forced the pass 
of Ruska on the 12th of March, 
and advanced by the valley of 
the Theiss to the Danube near 
Gran. Rarely, if ever, in history 
has the speed of its advance 
been approached. Subutai’s 
advanced-guard arrived at the 
Danube on the 15th, and Su- 
butai himself with the main 
body came up on the 17th of 
April. 

In three days the advanced- 
guard had covered 180 miles 
through a hostile country deep 
in snow! By the 4th of April, 
Subutai, his three armies as- 
sembled, faced across the 
Danube Bela of Hungary, who 
had an army of 100,000 men. 

At this moment, however, 
Kaidu’s detachment had yet 
to fight the battle of Liegnitz, 
and Subutai would be uncer- 
tain of the situation as regards 
the other allied armies. More- 
over, it would have been diffi- 
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cult for him to force the cross- 
ings of the river under the eyes 
of the enemy, nor would it have 
been wise to fight a decisive 
battle with the Danube at. his 
back. Bold as he is in execu- 
tion—the very embodiment of 
the principles of mobility and 
the offensive,—his every move 
is guided by the principle of 
security. We see him execut- 
ing a true strategic retreat to- 
wards his base at Munkacz, 
luring on his enemy away from 
the protection of the Danube 
and the chance of reinforce- 
ment. The retirement is car- 
ried out slowly, taking six days 
to reach the Sajo river, half 
the distance. Then suddenly 
he delivers his crushing sur- 
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prise blow. In the night he 
crosses the Sajo, and at day- 
break on the 10th of April he 
strikes. By midday the Hun- 
garian army has ceased to exist, 
Bela is in flight, and more than 
70,000 of his men are left dead 
on the battlefield. 

Be it noted that it is the 
morrow of Liegnitz, away in 
distant Silesia. We are igno- 
rant of the Mongol means of 
intercommunication, but such 
synchronisation as is seen here, 
as also in the junction of the 
three columns on the Danube, 
and in the coincidence of Su- 
butai’s own departure with the 
first successes of Kaidu’s de- 
tachment in Poland, can hardly 
be matters of chance. 


VIII. 


For this battle we have ac- 
counts sufficiently reliable to 
grasp the Mongol tactics. Con- 
temporary observers are im- 
pressed, above all, by two fea- 
tures: first, the speed, silence, 
and mechanical perfection of 
their evolutions carried out by 
signals with the black-and-white 
flags of the squadrons ; second, 
the deadliness of their fire. 
Their opponents, in the words 
of a chronicler, ‘‘fell to the 
right and left like the leaves 
of winter.”” The armies of the 
Middle Ages, until the English 
archers in the next century, 
relied almost entirely on shock 
tactics. But the Mongols, as 
Duplan Carpin says, “‘ wounded 
and killed men and horses, and 
only when the men and horses 


are worn down by the arrows, 
do they come to close quarters.” 
It is the first time in military 
history that ‘“‘fire” is em- 
ployed systematically to pave 
the way for the assault. 

In this battle, while the 
Prince Batu, the nominal com- 
mander, delivers a frontal at- 
tack, Subutai crosses the river 
lower down, and falls on the 
flank and rear of the enemy. 
He had, the day before, recon- 
noitred and found a ford. Be- 
fore dawn, Batu seizes the 
bridge over the river to his 
front, and covers the passage 
of his troops by the fire of 
his catapults and archers. Then 
the attack is launched, the 
enemy are fixed, when sud- 
denly Subutai’s surprise blow 
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takes the Hungarians in rear. 
Magyars, Germans, Croats, and 
French volunteers all are cut 


to pieces; the Knights Tem- 
plars die fighting to the last 
man. 


IX. 


After this holocaust, Hun- 
gary was occupied without fur- 
ther fighting. An organised 
administration was set up, and 
the land settled down under its 
new conquerors. There was 
no attempt to push farther 
into Europe, apart from one 
reconnaissance into Austria, 
which, strangely enough, was 
carried out under an English 
Knight Templar who held com- 
mand in the Mongol Army. 

But at the end of the year 
Ogdai died at Karakorum, and 
the princes were all eager to 
compete for the succession. On 


this account the Mongol armies - 


and their leaders decided to 
return East. The evacuation 
of Hungary was carried out 
systematically and without in- 
terference. As a final gesture 
to show their contempt for the 
Holy Roman Empire, and to 
dispel any idea that they were 
being forced to retire, the 
Mongols sent an expedition to 
ravage Eastern Austria before 
leaving. 

Nor did this evacuation mean 
any diminution of their influ- 
ence, for Ogdai’s successor re- 
ceived the homage and em- 
bassies of the world. The great 
commander himself, Subutai, 
when he felt old age creeping 
on, took his leave of the Mongol 
court, and retired to die alone, 
in his tent, on the northern 


steppes. From China to the 
Danube “he had conquered 
thirty-two nations and won 
sixty-five pitched battles.” 
What is the value of this 
fragment of history to us, and 
what are its practical lessons ? 
In the first place, it dissipates 
the illusion that Europe alone 
is the home of military genius. 
The Japanese have reminded 
us that courageous and dis- 
ciplined fighting troops can 
come from the Orient, but the 
Mongol campaigns reveal to us 
that Asia has also produced 
consummate military leaders 
who in strategical ability may 
vie with any in history. What 
she has done in the past, it is 
possible for her to do again. 
Again, as very perfect ex- 
emplars of the principles of 
war in practice, the Mongol 
campaigns are of great value 
in helping students of war to 
understand what these prin- 
ciples actually mean when trans- 
lated into definite operations, 
which is a very different matter 
from being able merely to re- 
cite them like a catechism. 
Next, we come to the fea- 
tures of the Mongol tactics and 
organisation. Their continuous 
run of victories, usually over 
superior numbers, were achieved 
in defiance of most of the canons 
on which European armies, of 
the present equally with the 
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past, have based their systems. 
Nor can these successes be dis- 
counted in the way that is 
common when discussing vic- 
tories over Asiatic troops, who 
are regarded as lacking the 
staying power, discipline, and 
equipment of European soldiers. 
Subutai’s warriors proved them- 
selves more than a match for 
the finest men-at-arms of 
medi#val Europe, who had 
superiority both of numbers and 
armour. The Mongol tactics 
were never to close with the 
adversary until he was weak- 
ened and disorganised by fire. 
If charged by the heavy Euro- 
pean cavalry, they never let 
themselves be drawn into a 
clash, but dispersed on a signal, 
rallied by signal at a distance, 
and again assailed the enemy 
with fire, repeating the process 
until the phase of “‘ usure ’’ was 
complete, and the way paved 
for a decisive charge. Thus 
they proved that mobility is 
the king-pin of tactics, as of 
strategy ; that lightly armed 
troops can beat more heavily 
armed ones if their mobility 
is sufficiently superior, demon- 
strating that the ‘‘ weight ”’ of 
a force is its weapon - power 
multiplied by its mobility, and 
that this mobility is a far better 
protection than armour or any 
such form of negative defence. 
In naval parlance, the battle 
cruiser is superior to the battle- 
ship. 

Another canon that they tore 
up was that mobile troops, such 
as cavalry, must needs rest on 
a stable infantry base. Al- 
though cavalry was the decisive 
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arm alike of Alexander and 
Hannibal, it formed merely the 
mobile wings hinged on an 
essentially protective infantry 
centre, which was the pivot on 
which it mancuvred. The 
prime feature of the Mongol 
military system was therefore 
its simplicity, due to the use 
of a single arm, in contrast to 
the inevitably complex organi- 
sation of a combination of 
several arms which has always 
characterised European armies. 
In this way the Mongols solved 
the ever-difficult problem of co- 
operation between arms which 
have radically different quali- 
ties and limitations. The single 
arm they used was that which 
possessed the highest degree of 
mobility, and in this lay the 
secret of their unbroken run of 
victory. At such local points 
where greater loco-mobility was 
needed than mounted troops 
could achieve, a proportion of 
the troops were temporarily 
dismounted and fought on foot. 

Is there not a lesson here for 
the armies of to-day ? Mobility 
was the weakest point in the 
Great War. The armies of 
Europe were relatively as im- 
mobile as those of the Shah 
of Karismia and medieval 
Christendom, because they 
based their organisation on a 
multiplicity of arms, and tied 
their mobile arms to the ser- 
vice of the less mobile. The 
development of mechanical fire- 
power has negatived the hitting 
power of cavalry against a 
properly equipped enemy. But 
on land the armoured cater- 
pillar car or light tank appears 
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the natural heir of the Mongol 
horseman, for the “caterpillars ”’ 
are essentially mechanical cav- 
alry. Reflection suggests that 
we might well regain the Mon- 
gol mobility and offensive power 
by reverting to the simplicity 
of a single highly mobile arm, 
employing the crews to act on 
foot as land marines wherever 
the special loco-mobility of in- 
fantry is needed. 

Further, aeroplanes would 
seem to have the same qualities 
in even higher degree, and it 
may be that in the future they 
will prove the successors of the 
Mongol horsemen. 

A study of the Mongol 


methods and the secrets of 
their success may at least serve 
to clear our minds of long- 
inherited prejudices, and reveal 
the unsoundness of conventional 
objections to a new and mobile 
arm which are based on its 
minor limitations for movement 
in certain localities and over 
occasional types of ground. 
The deduction from the Mongol 
campaigns would surely seem 
to be that superior general 
mobility when allied with hit- 
ting power is both a more 
powerful and a more secure 
tool than the mere loco-mobility 
and defensive power of an army 
founded on infantry. 
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FROM TWO POINTS OF VIEW. 


PART Il.—HIS FRIEND’S COUSIN. 


CHAPTER VII. CALGARY. 


WE departed. As we drove 
down the road to the station, 
I saw Patsy’s little donkey 
push his nose between the bars 
of a field-gate and gaze at us. 
I wish Hilda had sent that 
donkey away. 

We slept the night in Liver- 
pool, as the ship was to sail 
very early in the morning, and 
we went on board with every- 
body else in the grey river-fog 
and electric light. What a 
noise there was! The big Celtic 
worked her slow way down the 
Mersey, and was swallowed up 
in the fog, hooting forlornly. 

That is all I can tell about 
the voyage. The fog in the 
Mersey was my last glimpse of 
the upper world. I think I 
must have been the very first 
of that huge crowd of passengers 
to seek the decent seclusion of 
my berth, and it is certain that 
I was the last to leave it. As 
for looking after Hilda... 

But she needed no looking 
after. She fluttered in and out, 
pitying me, and bringing me 
news of all the heartless doings 
of the other healthy people. 
I never knew her so active 
before. She constantly recom- 
mended exercise for me. I only 
shut my eyes. 

*“* Hilda,” I said once, “do 
you suppose there is anybody 
on this side of the world that 


one could possibly marry ? For 
I shall never, never go home 
again.” 

I must have been better 
when I said that, to have taken 
so much practical interest in 
life. But I don’t remember 
any betterness ; only the blank 
death-in-life below in the ship, 
and the sudden life-after-death 
of coming ashore. That was 
in New York. It wasn’t beau- 
tiful there, but it was better 
than beautiful, for it was steady 
underfoot. 

We proceeded northward to 
Montreal, then westward and 
ever westward to Calgary. 
Travelling is wonderfully easy 
in these immense countries, 
where you get into a palatial 
kind of train, and have a little 
saloon to live in, with a dress- 
ing-room beside it; and you 
eat, and sleep, and wake again, 
and the whole of Canada goes 
sliding past the windows, while 
you sit and look at it. 

That I really liked, and it 
was even better at night, when 
there was moonlight. I re- 
member one night, after I had 
lain down, pulling aside the 
curtain from my window, and 
with my head on my pillow, 
looking out at the white moon- 
light silvering a great illimitable 
lake like a sea, with about a 
hundred islands in it, and pine- 
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trees thickly crowding to the 
shore. I believe that was Lake 
Champlain. 

Afterwards came—oh, end- 
less miles and miles, but I 
never could describe things, 
and I never try. At least, I 
try never to try. It was the 
prairie, as you know. And at 
last we got to Calgary, in 
Alberta. 

This was the end of our 
journey, but it happened to 
come in the middle of the night, 
which made Hilda cross. She 
had been in angelic mood ever 
since she set foot in that hideous 
ship, so I felt forgiving. The 
hotel, when we reached it, was 
wide-awake and brightly lighted 
up. We went to bed, but there 
wasn’t much chance of sleep, 
for people were ringing bells 
and stamping about the pas- 
sages, so that the night seemed 
rather more active than the 
day. 

Consequently next morning 
Hilda declined to get up, hav- 
ing a headache. But I was in 
a hurry to see this new world, 
and so anxious for breakfast 
that I went down fairly early 
to the long wooden dining- 
toom, which was set with small 
tables and full of people. 

One table had an unoccupied 
side, where I sat down and 
asked for coffee. The man 
who was sitting opposite, read- 
ing a paper, raised his head 
with a start. Who should he 
be but Bill Gresham ! 

I was so deeply surprised 
that I gazed at him, speech- 
lessly, stupidly. I saw him 


turn very red, and that made 
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me do the same, much to my 
own annoyance. But he re- 
covered quickly, and gave a 
delightful smile. Immediately 
I felt at ease again, and could 
smile back. It doesn’t take me 
long to recover at any moment. 
But it was a fact, all the same, 
that Bill Gresham had a very 
strong prejudice against me, 
and I clearly knew it. 

“How on earth have we 
managed to meet here?” I 
asked. “I thought I had come 
to the end of the earth.” 

“Well, I’m one of its in- 
habitants,” said Bill. “I own 
a little piece of it.” 

“Oh yes, I heard in Kent 
that you had turned rancher. 
Where is your ranch? Is it 
near 9 9 

** No, it’s seventy miles away. 
But who told you of it? Old 
Hunter, I suppose.” 

“No, Tom Milbanke did. 
Do you know, I have come out 
with poor Hilda to-——”’ 

He gave a slight groan, but 
checked it. 

“I think I had better tell 
you why we have come.” 

So I told him, trying to make 
things sound more sensible and 
connected than they really were. 
In this I failed. He merely 
remarked— 

“It was expressly in order 
to prevent what Mrs Trent is 
doing now that I brought Patsy 
back here in December last.” 

His voice had the growl in it 
which I’m sure is the sign of a 
very bad temper. Tom Mil- 
banke never growled. Still, I 
doubt if Tom would have under- 
taken that journey with Patsy 
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and Hawkins, as Bill volun- 
teered to do. I pondered this 
between sips of coffee—very in- 
different coffee. Bill was pon- 
dering too, heavily. 

“Is there no possible way 
of putting her off even now? 
You know David wouldn’t have 
liked this.” 

“Tf there had been any pos- 
sible way of putting her off, I 
shouldn’t be here with her 
to-day. It all arose from Dick 
Harding’s refusal to accept— 
do you know about that part ? ” 

“Yes, he told me himself,” 
Bill said. 

“But how did you see him 
afterwards ? ” I asked, amazed. 

“We are neighbours,” Bill 
said. “ At least, there is no- 
body living between us, and 
that makes neighbourhood here. 
His ranch is the P.P. and mine 
is the Bar L, and we are both 
on Cottonwood Creek, just ten 
miles apart. It was through 
Dick that I heard the Bar L 
was for sale, so I bought it. 
I’m only a ‘tenderfoot,’ of 
course, but he’s an old-timer, 
and I’m very lucky to have 
him to steer me through my 
first year. I should have wasted 
a pile of money, left to myself.” 

“Will you tell me this? 
Who was Dick Harding’s wife ? 
Is she a white woman or not ? ”’ 

Bill looked annoyed, and was 
slow to answer. 

“Tf I don’t tell you, some 
one else will, of course,” he 
said bluntly. ‘“‘ Her father was 
white. Her mother was the 
daughter of a great Indian 
chief in these parts, called 
‘Mountain Wolf.’ 


They were 
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married by a French Jesuit 
missionary. ‘Mountain Wolf’ 
was famous in his way. He 
was chief of the Stoney Indians, 
and they are a much finer tribe 
than the Blackfeet or the Crees, 
They are still hunters, and——” 

“Please don’t wander away 
to the Indian tribes. What is 
she like ? ”’ 

“* Exceedingly handsome, and 
a model of propriety.” 

““Handsome? Is she like 
Patsy ?” 

“Not in the least; and you 
had better remember to call the 
child Lina, if you can.” 

“Well, I'll try. And now 
I’m going up to Hilda. It’s 
time that she heard some of 
these things, and she will cer- 
tainly want to see you.” 

“She can have that pleasure 
at dinner-time, if you both 
choose to come to this table. 
I have a power of business to 
get through in the morning.” 

When I told Hilda who had 
been sitting at my breakfast- 
table, she wrinkled her fore- 
head. That wrinkle was the 
exact equivalent of Bill’s growl. 
But I knew enough not to try 
to make them like each other, 
these two persons who had 
both cared for David. His 
memory divided instead of unit- 
ing them, and I knew it always 
would. 

The next thing was to go 
out and have a look at Calgary, 
and I invited Hilda to come 
with me. The hotel was per- 
fectly stifling with fumes of 
stove-heat ; but the air outside 
was icy pure, and after the first 
gasp or two it made your heart 
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sing, and your head clear, and 
your feet light. You moved 
as you would in the first dance 
after a drink of champagne. 
The city was what all new 
cities are, profoundly uninterest- 
ing, unless one had business 
to transact therein. It fairly 
hummed with business, and the 
streets were thronged with 
motor-cars. A great river of 
clear ice-green water flowed 
away into the far pale distance, 
making wide curves of light, 
and right across the sky to 
westward stretched the long 
line of the Rockies, snow-white 
against the blue, sun-smitten, 
dazzling, beautiful as a vision. 
I never imagined such white- 
ness. I never imagined such 
ablue. Even Hilda grew silent 
as she gazed, and wonder 
dawned in her face. I had 
never seen her wonder at any- 
thing before. 
Ff We came back from this 
vision in the open sky to the 
wooden ‘ floors of our over- 
heated hotel, which resounded 
with the tingling of electric 
bells and the noise of high- 
pitched human voices. The 
voices belonged to women who 
sat about, elaborately dressed, 
swinging themselves in 
“rockers” grouped on the 
landings of the upper floors, 
which were further graced with 
artificial palms and _highly- 
coloured flowers. They all 
talked together, yet they all 
listened together. It’s a useful 
accomplishment which Cana- 
dian women possess in perfec- 
_ but I have never acquired 
it. 
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When we came down for 
dinner, there was Bill waiting 
for us, as I had hoped. It 
seemed well to me at that 
moment to forget my hand- 
kerchief, and go upstairs again 
to seek it, so that Hilda and 
Bill got over their meeting 
without me. When I came 
back, they were sitting to- 
gether, and I heard for the 
hundredth time poor Hilda’s 
little formula about the neces- 
sity for ‘“‘ justifying herself, 
and this time she added to it— 

“Not that I should mind so 
much if it were only myself, 
but it is necessary that David 
should be justified.” 

Bill only bent his head grave- 
ly, and said nothing. No one 
who has known Hilda for the 
shortest time ever attempts to 
argue with her. I could see 
that the mourning she wore 
softened his feelings, and made 
him speak gently to her. There 
was not the slightest growl in 
his voice as he explained his 
plan, and asked us to fall in 
with it. Evidently he had done 
some thinking since that break- 
fast hour with me. 

**T have been away ten days 
already,” he said, ‘‘ and I must 
absolutely get back to the ranch 
to-morrow, or the men will be 
out of grub. Could you be 
ready to start with me by the 
earliest train? We can get as 
far as Cry-help by rail; but 
the rail ends there, and we 
shall have to drive twenty 
miles on to the Bar L. There 
you could spend the night with 
me, if you will do the ranch so 
much honour. There is plenty 
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of room if there is nothing 
else; but the P.P. is fairly 
full up with the family there. 
You see, it’s impossible to do 
the journey from Calgary and 
back in the day, because we 
both live so far from the sta- 
tion. But I can drive you 
over to see the Hardings next 
day, and back again to the 
Bar L, do you see ? ” 

Great was Hilda’s surprise. 
She seemed to think that when 
she had once obtained the 
Hardings’ address from Mr 
Hunter, she had only to give 
it to the first taxi-cab driver 
she met in Calgary —and 
arrive. 

But I saw plainly that we 
should have to do as Bill pro- 
posed, and she saw it too in 
the end, and thanked him. 
He looked relieved at her con- 
sent, and got up cheerfully at 
the 1 of the meal, which 
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lasted for one long, loud, ratt- 
ling hour. 

Considering how quiet and 
Christian-like was the demean- 
our of all the hotel guests at 
the little tables, the amount 
of noise was surprising. Gradu- 
ally one realised that this din 
was the aim and the etiquette 
of the attendants, who set 
plates down by shooting them 
in a clattering run, and dealt 
out knives and forks with fierce 
preliminary rattling. It was 
all a convention, like the soft- 
footed, soft-handed waiting of 
hotel-servants in London. 

We went to bed early, while 
the “rockers ” on the landings 
were still full of fair ladies, 
even more elaborate than by 
day, and with wonderfully 
dressed hair. Their eloquence 
banished dulness from _ the 
night, and prevented too much 
waste of time in sleep. 


CHAPTER VII. THE BAR L RANCH. 


The next morning dawned 
with a strange veiled light, 
not in the least like the 
brilliance of the day before. 
Bill helped us into the early 
train, remarking with satis- 
faction the lightness of our 
bags. 

““T’ve a heavy load for the 
democrat, and I don’t want to 
break the springs,” he ex- 
plained. 

We steamed slowly out across 
the prairie country, on a branch 
line of the great O.P.R. There 
was neither light nor colour, 
the sky darkened, and presently 


it began to snow. Hilda broke 
into lamentation. 

“Tt’s April now; it’s the 
6th of April,’’ she complained. 
“Why should it snow when 
March is over? ” 

An elderly man looked at 
her over the back of the seat 
which was between them. 

** Well, mar’m,”’ he said slow- 
ly, ‘‘ the Bill for the Prohibition 
of Snow after March is before 
our Legislature now, but they 
are so discouraged with the 
result of this other Prohibition 
that I doubt——”’ He ceased, 
and shook his head. 
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Hilda subsided. The snow 
fell faster and faster, and the 
train grew more empty as we 
passed one little prairie town 
after another. There were no 
passengers left in it except 
ourselves when we reached Cry- 
help. 

“This is the terminus,” said 
Bill cheerfully. ‘“‘I hope the 
engineer will hit off the plat- 
form so that you can step on 
to it easily, and not have to 
climb. It’s very small, you 
see.” 

We peered out at the “ ter- 
minus.” It looked like a little 
shed perched upon wooden 
props, and the “ platform ” 
shook as we stepped out on 
it; for the engineer was rightly 
inspired. Then Bill dragged 
out his load, piece by piece, 
and piled it beside us. The 
train departed by the same 
way that it had come, and he 
said dubiously— 

“TIT hope Ab Johnson turns 
up with the democrat.” 

I had already noticed through 
the thick-falling snow-flakes a 
shadowy object that moved in 
wide circles, approaching the 
“terminus” at times, but al- 
Ways rapidly departing, only 
to return. 

“ He’s there! ” said Bill with 
relief. ‘“‘Good old Ab! The 
horses are a bit scared at the 
train, you know. They'll be 
easy now she’s gone. It’s the 
gentle team.” 

The gentle team, by immense 
tact and patience, was per- 
suaded to stand in a,kind of 
trance of alarm long enough 
to allow of women and pack- 
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ages being deposited, snowy 
but safe, “aboard”; and as 
Bill climbed in and dropped 
into the seat beside Ab, they 
started off with just two quiet 
plunges on that journey home, 
which is the one true object 
of every horse’s incurable long- 
ing. 

Snow still fell, and I could 
distinguish nothing, not even 
the trail that Ab was following, 
for twenty dreary miles. Some- 
times Bill looked back, and 
said— 

Sit tight!” 

And then the democrat 
rocked, or jolted, or swayed 
at extraordinary angles down- 
hill, or across a creek, or over 
a badger-hole. Once he said— 

“Over there is the P.P. 
ranch, among those cotton- 
woods.” 

He pointed, but I could make 
out nothing distinctly through 
the snow. Hilda began to 
murmur in my ear that she 
was getting very tired, and I 
was afraid she would catch a 
chill. 

If only something had warned 
us then to turn aside to that 
lonely ranch and step inside 
the door and see what was 
happening there—would it have 
been too late? I don’t know. 
Perhaps it would have made 
no difference in the end. Noth- 
ing warned us.... 

When we got to the Bar L 
at last, we thought of nothing 
in the world but of fire and 
food. I can’t remember ever 
to have seen in my life a more 
attractive sight than the fire 
in Bill’s sitting-room—a red- 
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hearted fire burning on a kind 
of brick hearth that he had 
built there, quite contrary to 
the custom of the country, 
which puts stoves and stove- 
pipes everywhere in these 
wooden houses. We cast our- 
selves down before that bright 
hearth, and a spotless China- 
man with a round yellow face 
brought us hot tea that tasted 
like the elixir of life. 

Bill did not appear till supper- 
time, which was at six o’clock, 
and he vanished again with all 
speed after it. Hilda, warmed 
and fed, dropped asleep in her 
chair, and presently woke up 
and decided to go to bed. I 
waited, for I wanted to ask 
Bill several things. 

He came in at last, rather 
sorry to find me still there, I 
think. He said no one apolo- 
gised for being busy on a ranch, 
and every one went to bed 
early, like the birds. Then he 
repented, and added— 

“It was nice of you to wait to 
say good-night to me. I hope 
you re not frightfully tired.” 

“A bit stiff. What I wanted 
to ask was this: have you let 
the Hardings know that you 
are taking us to see them to- 
morrow ¢ ” 

“There wasn’t time to let 
them know. We haven’t daily 
posts here. Besides, it really 
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Next day was fair, the sun 
dazzling on the snow. And 


Hilda awoke revived, full of 
energy, full of eloquence too. 
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seems to me that sudden and 


soon is safest in this case. Do 
you agree ? ” 
“Entirely. My only idea 


is to get it over as quickly as 
possible for everybody; not 
to let their angry passions rise, 
do you see? And then I want 
to run away at the first pos- 
sible minute.” 

“You needn’t be afraid of 
Dick Harding’s hasty passions. 
He is far too much hurt.” 

“Oh, dear! but, then, his 
wife. If she should happen to 
remember her ancestry, and 
rage like ‘Mountain Wolf ’——” 

“Then I hope you will re- 
member that I didn’t tell you 
of her ancestry as a joke, but 
because I had to.” 

He spoke severely, and looked 
at me with just the expression 
I remembered so well. It had 
sometimes made me say things 
to him that I had no intention 
of saying. But this night I 
was tired, and not inclined to 
rouse anybody. I went off 
meekly to bed, and as I was 
brushing my hair, the thought 
occurred to me— 

“What a nuisance to have 
to meet that unpleasant child 
Patsy again! ”’ 

If I had only known what 
it would be like when I saw 
Patsy again! But one never 
knows. ... 


PATSY AGAIN. 


We breakfasted by the side of 
the fire,on the brick hearth, 
the Chinaman bringing excel- 
lent coffee and hot ‘“ biscuit,” 
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as they call the light scones 
they make there. 

Hilda praised everything she 
had seen, and felt, and tasted ; 
declared that Bill had chosen 
a perfect life, and that his 
house was the ideal of practical 
comfort. 

“So it is, for me,” said Bill 
frankly, ‘‘or any man. It’s 
rather different for women.” 

“Have the Hardings got a 
Chinaman as clever as yours ? ” 
she inquired. 

“Oh no! They couldn’t 
afford a Chinaman, and Song 
here is a costly luxury. They 
never had any help till quite 
lately, when Mrs Harding dis- 
covered a Swedish girl some- 
where in the town, and took 
her home to train for a servant. 
Rather a useless specimen, I 
should have said, and sickly- 
looking too. Would you like 
to start soon for the P.P.? 
You'll have the gentle team to 
go with, and Ab Johnson to 
drive you. He’s as steady as 
old Time.” 

“ Aren’t you coming too? ”’ 
inquired Hilda. Her voice con- 
veyed surprise that he could 
forgo such a party of pleasure. 

“I have a good deal to do 
this first day at home, and a 
long ride to go.” 

He was dressed as we had 
not seen him before; in fact, 
exactly like Ab Johnson, in 
blue overalls, with a coloured 
handkerchief instead of a collar 
round his neck, and a Stetson 
hat. In Calgary he had worn 
the ordinary clothes of an 
Englishman. 

There was nothing to wait 
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for, so as soon as the horses 
were ready, we “ pulled out,” 
as they say there. It was a 
glorious drive. The snow of 
yesterday, though only a light 
fall, covered the ground still, 
and sparkled under the sun 
with a million points of diamond 
brightness that made you wink. 
Cattle strayed here and there, 
trampling little trails through 
the snow. They were of dif- 
ferent breeds, but the thick- 
set Black Galloways in their 
rough winter coats pleased me 
best. My spirits rose. I forgot 
the very nature of our fatuous 
errand. Human heart could 
not resist the exhilaration of 
that April morning. 

We drew near the P.P. ranch, 
a beautiful place. The creek 
ran near it, and tall cotton- 
woods cast most delicate shad- 
ows on the snow of a cerulean 
blue. The log-house was very 
small, much smaller than the 
Bar L house. We drew up to 
the door and called, but no 
one answered. 

“TI think there’s no one 
here,” Hilda said in an uneasy 
voice. 

“Must be here,” said Ab 
Johnson, pointing to a thin 
spiral of smoke which ascended 
very straight into the air. 

I jumped down, and was 
going to' try to push the door 
open, when it was opened sud- 
denly from inside, and a man 
stepped out on to the snowy 
door-sill and looked at us. He 
was white and hollow-eyed, 
and his gaze held nothing but 
despair. 

“Don’t be afraid,” he said ; 

2c2 
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“don’t be afraid. Come in and 
help.” 

Hilda fell back, terrified ; 
but I followed him in. He 
opened the door of an inner 
room, and I saw two tumbled 
beds, with four children, two 
in each bed—suffering agonised 
children, not crying or moan- 
ing; they had not strength left 
enough to make a noise. 

“Can you do anything for 
them?” said the man in his 
despair. 

It was Dick Harding’s voice. 
I really had not known his face, 
disguised by a rough growth of 
beard, and thin as a spectre. 

“Where is your wife?” I 
asked him gently. ‘‘ Where is 
the little girl?” 

He stepped to the end of the 
room and drew aside a curtain 
which hung there instead of a 
door. There was a room be- 
yond, and I followed him in. 
He laid an unsteady hand on 
my arm, to prevent my going 
farther. The April sunshine 
and the glare of the snow out- 
side filled that narrow bed- 
chamber, and shone on the 
corpses of a woman and a 
child lying side by side. Not 
in beauty nor in repose they 
lay. Death had come to them 
with hard suffering. But at 
last death had come, and 
claimed them together, the 
mother and the child she had 
abandoned. Poor little Patsy ! 

I took the man’s hand, and 
led him back into the room 
with the children. 

“What is it?” I asked him 
in a whisper. ‘‘ When did they 
die? ” 
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“Tt is diphtheria,” he said. 
“They died last night... 
and here are the children. Are 
you afraid ? ” 

“No,” I said. ‘‘ I know how 
to help them. I’m a nurse— 
of a sort. Get the doctor imme- 
diately. He must be told to 
bring antitoxin ; it is the only 
cure.” 

“Can you send Ab John- 
son?” he asked. “If I leave 
the children, they’ll get fright- 
ened at a stranger, and they 
might choke.” 

I went outside at once, and 
spoke to Ab. 

“Get Mr Harding to lend 
me a horse to ride,” he said. 
“This team is playing out after 
yesterday’s doings.” 

“Don’t go to Coady; he’s 
no use,” said the voice of Dick 
behind, who had followed me 
out. “The best thing would 
be to tell Bill Gresham, and 
he’d go himself and fetch a 
sober doctor from town. You 
can get my horse to ride, and 
turn your team into the horse- 
pasture here. I must go in.” 

*‘ Joey, what is it?” said 
the plaintive Hilda, who still 
stood trembling in the snow. 

“Tt is that the mother and 
daughter are both dead of 
diphtheria, Hilda, and four little 
boys are almost ready to follow 
them. I must go this instant. 
Will you help or not ? ” 

“Let me in,” said Hilda, 
“let me in! Tell me what 
to do.” 

I led her into the kitchen, 
where the fire was getting low, 
and told her to build it up and 
boil some water. Then I went 
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to the children’s room, and 
demanded fresh milk for them 
from Dick. When he had gone 
out, I straightened up their 
beds and pillows, and talked 
to them a little, as I went 
back and forwards with hot 
water and things; but they 
were too far gone to under- 
stand anything, except their 
own misery and the frightful 
pain in their throats. 

The eldest boy was the worst 
case. He was a beautiful fair 
child of ten, lying very still, 
white as a lily, his brows drawn 
with pain, his blue eyes glazed 
and half-shut. When the warm 
milk was brought, I had ter- 
rible work with them all to get 
any of it swallowed. They 
must have thought me very 
cruel; but they were so weak, 
poor little creatures, I feared 
they would sink and go out 
before my eyes. With the 
eldest boy I had no trouble. 
His father lifted him with one 
arm, and held the cup to his 
lips. 

“Walter, boy, I know it 
hurts like anything,” he said. 
“Will you try—for me ? ”’ 

Two mouthfuls were swal- 
lowed. But who knows what 
that cost him, the gallant 
child ! 
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This over, I called his father 
out into the sitting-room, and 
surprised him by making him 
drink a large cup of milk. I 
had nothing else, and the man 
was on the verge of collapse. 
I suppose he had not slept for 
a week. 

** Now listen!’ I said. “‘ You 
must leave the children to me 
for two hours. You must. 
They are not frightened of me 
now, and I’m a nurse—just a 
V.A.D., but I know more than 
you do. I know that if you 
don’t sleep now, you'll go off 
your head. Lie down on that 
long couch, and in two hours’ 
time I'll call you.” 

I slipped into the kitchen to 
speak to Hilda. She was ran- 
sacking shelves and cupboards, 
and apparently finding very 
little there; but we arranged 
for a sketchy kind of meal, 
which should be ready in two 
hours’ time. I impressed on 
her the fact that Dick Harding 
was very near the end of his 
tether, and must be half-starved 
besides. 

“Tf you do the cooking and 
washing-up while I do the 
nursing,’ I said, ‘‘ you’ll have 
much the hardest job. I won- 
der if the doctor can be here 
before night.” 


CHAPTER X. HILDA JUSTIFIES HERSELF. 


I went back to the children. 
What the next hours were 
like, spent with those helpless 
creatures, it is best to leave 
undescribed. One of the four 
was delirious, and one half- 


unconscious. I left Dick for 
three hours alone, instead of 
two, as I saw he was sleeping 
the heavy sleep of exhaustion 
and grief. Hilda® persuaded 
him to eat what she had pre- 
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pared before he went back to 
the poor children; and then 
I came out to the kitchen for 
half an hour, and had a meal 
and a rest with her. 

In vain we asked each other 
how this dire scourge of diph- 
theria could have fallen on the 
lonely isolated ranch. We 
learnt afterwards that the 
Swedish girl imported by poor 
Mrs Harding had scarcely re- 
covered from the disease her- 
self, and came from a house 
that was full of it. When she 
found the family of her new 
employers falling sick one after 
another, she realised that her 
own work was likely to grow 
heavier, and had the intelli- 
gence to run away. Dick Hard- 
ing had sent for the doctor, a 
clever low-born Irishman, who 
arrived half-drunk, told him 
that the children had laryngitis, 
nothing worse, promised to send 
remedies which he forgot all 
about, and never returned. 

We heard all this later, for 
on that first day no one had 
time for questions and answers. 
The boy Walter was in high 
fever, which naturall~ increased 
as evening drew un. I was 
hunting for a clinical ther- 
mometer, said to be ‘“‘ some- 
where in the house,” when I 
heard the longed-for sound of 
wheels, and ran to the door, 
to find a California cart there, 
driven by Bill Gresham, with 
two smoking horses hanging 
their heads to the very ground, 
and a thin tall man jumping 
out. When he turned round, 


I saw a sandy-haired Scotch- 
man, with shrewd eyes, every 
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inch a doctor. My heart leaped 
for joy. I almost pulled him 
into the house. 

** Have you brought the anti- 
toxin? Were you told——?” 

He nodded impatiently. 

I opened the door into the 
children’s room, and closed it 
behind him as he entered, 
carrying his leather bag, and 
Dick rose to meet him. I ran 
back to the house-door to speak 
to Bill. 

“I can’t wait, Bill. Only 
one thing. You know there 
are two dead—in the house— 
and the children there. Can 
you do anything ? ” 

“Tknow. Yes, wecan. The 
doctor will help me. Poor 
little Joey! Can you keep 
Dick away?” 

“IT must. He must stay with 
the children.” 

I hurried back, and got to 
the children’s room in time to 
help the doctor. When he had 
given the injections we seemed 
to breathe more freely, for we 
knew it was their only chance. 
He was very silent, even for a 
doctor ; but he forgot nothing, 
absolutely nothing, that blessed 
Scotchman. Everything we 
most sorely needed for them 
was handed out of the black 
bag. I silently wondered at 
the masterly way that he 
handled Dick. 

He made him bring into the 
boys’ room a long couch from 
the sitting-room, supposed to 
be for me. Then he quietly 
ordered him to lie down on it 
and sleep. Dick said not 4 
word, but slept as if he were 
hypnotised ; perhaps he was. 
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The doctor gave me a warn- 
ing look, and went out. I 
heard a sound of wheels out- 
side. He was gone a long 
time, and came back more 
silent than ever. Deeply thank- 
ful, I realised that he was 
going to stay and help us 
through the night. 

Yes, we got the children 
through that night somehow. 
Twice Dick started up, and 
twice the doctor made him 
sleep again, just as before. 

“You know why ?”’ he said 
to me at the second time. 

“‘T know he can hardly have 
slept for a week, and this 
morning I think he was very 
nearly crazy,” I said. 

“How long can you hold 
out yourself ? ’’ he asked. 

“Till to-morrow afternoon, 
and then I should need about 
four hours’ sleep.” 

I went out to the kitchen 
once, and got tea for the 
doctor and myself. Poor Hilda 
had fallen asleep in a chair, 
with her head hanging on one 
side, and I managed to tuck 
a cushion under it. I am sure 
she never in her life before 
spent a night without a bed 
to sleep in. How thankful I 
was that fate and good health 
had permitted me to be a 
V.A.D. 

In the morning the boys 
seemed to me to be a shade 
better, all except Walter, the 
eldest. He had taken the 


disease first, and it was doubt- 
ful if the antitoxin had come 
in time to be of use. I set my 
whole heart on saving that 
His beauty and the 


child, 
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gallant struggle he had made 
roused all my will to help him. 
I asked the doctor when he 
could send down a nurse to us. 

‘** There’s not one to be had,”’ 
he answered bluntly. ‘‘ There’s 
a bad outbreak of diphtheria in 
Calgary, where the Swedish 
girl came from, and not half 
enough nurses to cope with it. 
We are always short of them, 
but at times like these——” 

“Can you not come again 
yourself ? ’’ I asked, concealing 
my deep dismay as best I could. 

“Well, I could if Gresham 
fetched me out on a motor- 
cycle, as he did yesterday. We 
only drove the short end of 
the way, you know. I couldn’t 
spare time to take the train 
here and back.” 

He was in a desperate hurry 
to leave after breakfast, but 
he waited long enough to in- 
oculate the four of us, Hilda 
and myself, Bill and Dick, who 
were all in the house, and liable 
to take the disease. Then Bill 
drove him away in the Cali- 
fornia cart, as he had brought 
him, and I hurried back to my 
patients. 

It was a relief to see Dick 
look more natural. His face 
was still white and strained, 
but his eyes had lost their 
tragical stare. He was very 
silent, but wonderfully handy 
and helpful with the sick boys. 
I had Hilda a good deal on 
my mind as well, for she really 
wasn’t strong, and the struggle 
with the kitchen-work was hard 
for her. But when I suggested 
her going back to the Bar L, 
so as to have a good night’s 
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rest, she refused, with tears in 
her eyes. 

“IT wonder what Nurse Evans 
would think if she could see 
you at this wash-tub ? ” I said 
to her. 

“Oh, she has fooled me long 
enough. If I am never to be 
of any use in the world, I had 
better not live any longer in 
it,” was Hilda’s unexpected 
reply. 

I thought secretly that David 
would have been pleased, and 
I went away pondering. To 
‘look after Hilda a bit” was 
the only thing David ever 
asked of me, and since the day 
I got that letter of his, I had 
felt a kind of responsibility for 
Hilda. But, after all, it was 
Hilda who had brought me to 
this house of death, not I who 
had brought Hilda there. I 
wondered what would have hap- 
pened if we had not come. 

The next week is rather 
blurred in my memory. It 


CHAPTER XI. 


At the end of a week it 
became clear to me that all 
four boys were out of immediate 
danger, even Walter. Ofcourse 
they were as weak as kittens, 
but they could swallow with 
hardly any difficulty, and sleep 
nearly the whole night with- 
out waking, so they might 
fairly be pronounced on the 
mend. I said so to Dick. 

He did not speak for a mo- 
ment. Then he took my hand 
in his, and looked at me 


gravely. 
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was such very hard work, and 
day and night got rather mixed, 
for we divided our time in 
watches, Dick and I. Hilda 
stuck to her post bravely, 
staggering sometimes under 
heavy weights, and burning 
her hands a good deal at the 
kitchen fire. Dick brought her 
wood and water daily, and Bill 
rode over every morning to 
see what help he could give. 
He tried to make Song transfer 
his services to us; but though 
a Chinaman will generally do 
anything for money, Song flatly 
refused to go near the P.P. 
ranch. He must have been 
badly scared about diphtheria 
at some time, and money could 
not tempt him. Of course, 
under the circumstances, it was 
hopeless to look for a woman 
to help, so we just went on 
aS we were. 

After all, there were three 
of us to help each other, and 
things might have been worse. 


LIKE FATHER, LIKE SON. 


“God bless you, Joey!” he 
said, and turned away. 
Those words were very sweet 


to me. They were the only 
thanks he ever spoke. 

I had grown fond of the boys 
in a way, though at first I 
simply looked on them as my 
patients; all except Walter, 
who was the first and only 
child I ever cared for. Of 
course I had liked Connie’s 
little boys pretty well, but 
that was chiefly because they 
were hers. These children, the 
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other three, looked at me trust- 
fully, and called me ‘ Nurse 
Joey.” They were Dickon and 
Hugh, twins; and little Fred, 
the youngest, was only three. 

Walter was different. He 
had confidence in me, I think ; 
but his whole heart was his 
father’s, and he kept me at a 
distance, I can’t tell how. His 
eyes lit up when his father 
came near him. At other times 
they were clouded and sad, for 
he knew what had happened, 
though the younger ones hardly 
realised it. Anything I did for 
Walter was received with grave 
courtesy, like a man’s; and 
he never asked a thing for 
himself, but sometimes for little 
Fred, who was the one that 
slept by his side. 

“He is so young, you see,” 
Walter would say excusingly 
if Fred cried. 

On the morning that we first 
thought the boys out of danger, 
Dick went out with his gun 
down the creek and shot some 
duck. He brought them in to 
show Walter. The boy put 
up his hand to stroke his 
father’s cheek, and the two 
smiled at each other. I noticed 
then how extraordinarily alike 
they were. 

Dick was a very handsome 
man, fair-haired, with a pale 
clear-cut face, too pale perhaps. 
“ Distinguished ” is an expres- 
Sion that has gone out of 
fashion, but it exactly describes 
Dick Harding. His least action 
had dignity, and young Walter’s 
courtesy was the reflection of 
his father’s. The two were idols 
to each other, and the rest of 
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the world was outside the shrine 
of their love—an unspoken life- 
long love. How I envied it! 
Walter always called his 
brothers “ the boys,” but spoke 
of his father and himself as 
‘‘we.” Dick did the same, 
unconsciously. Certainly no 
man could have had a harder 
lonelier life than Dick Hard- 
ing’s in his youth. But he had 
gained this treasure, Walter. 

That was a happy day—our 
first one. And, indeed, the 
week behind us seemed a cen- 
tury long. I was getting rather 
tired out, and beginning to be 
very careful about my resting 
hours, for I knew well there 
could be no one to take my 
place if I were stupid enough 
to break down. 

I was resting in the sitting- 
room that afternoon late, on 
the long couch, which had been 
returned to its place for Hilda 
to sleep on. But I got rest- 
less, and began to wander 
about the room. When one is 
really tired, impressions are 
vivid, and one begins to specu- 
late; at least, I do. At one 
end of the room was a small 
table, with two objects on it 
which were very unlike the 
rest of the rough native furni- 
ture. One was a heavy old 
inkstand of rosewood, with a 
drawer in it, and two ink- 
bottles of glass and Sheffield- 
plate. The other was a solid 
rosewood book-slide, with a 
few books well bound; a Hor- 
ace and a Coleridge in green 
and gold, both much worn, but 
especially the Horace, and a 
battered volume of Lindsay 
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Gordon’s verses. Above them, 
on the roughly-panelled wooden 
wall, hung a picture of some 
beautiful home in England, in 
the west country I should say— 
a house with mullioned win- 
dows, and terraces sloping to 
@ river, and woods rising be- 
hind it. I knew without being 
told that this was Dick’s home. 
It looked like him, and the 
things on the table came from 
that house. I wondered if 
Walter would ever run down 
those terraces, or play in those 
woods where his father had 
played? Probably never. 

I moved to the window, a 
long narrow window set hori- 
zontally in the wall, instead of 
upright, and looking out of it 
westward I saw a wonderful 
sight: a long range of the 


Rockies, showy and majestical, 


so strong they seemed like the 
rampart of the world, for they 
stretched the whole way across 
the west, and behind them the 
sky flamed red and glorious, 
but all in flakes of colour, like 
some vast mystical rose. Tired 
as I was, I stood still at the 
window and gazed, for the 
beauty rested me, and the rose- 
colour was changing into violet. 

Some one came in from out- 
side and stood behind me. It 
was Bill Gresham ; I knew his 
step. But not feeling very 
coherent at that moment, I 
only murmured— 

** Who in His strength setteth 
fast the mountains.” 

It was really the last thing 
in the world I intended to say. 

“Joey, you ought to be 
lying down,” Bill remarked. 
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“I came over with some jelly 
and things Song made for the 
children. I’m going now. I 
had just one thing to say to 
you, and it’s soon said. I 
called you cruel once to your 
face, and I humbly apologise. 
You are simply——” 

“Oh, Bill, what does it 
matter! Lots of people have 
thought me cruel, and it doesn’t 
annoy me in the least.” 

“Do you really not mind ? ” 

“No! Yes! I mean, I am 
hard-hearted, and they don’t 
know the difference. But I 
do like to be of use.” 

“*T mean, do you not care one 
bit what J think of you, Joey?” 

“Oh dear, yes! Of course 
I do.” 

“Then I’m going to tell you 
before I go. You are...” 

And this is the last word I 
can recollect hearing. My eyes 
closed, and my ears along with 
them, I suppose, and I fell 
asleep. Fancy it! right in the 
middle of our intelligent con- 
versation. So unfortunate ! 

Bill didn’t forgive this, as 
I knew by his distant polite- 
ness next day. I am sure he 
thought I did it on purpose, 
to mark my indifference to his 
sentiments. I was so tired, 
but of course he forgot that. 
Really, if you consider it, this 
would be rather an effective 
stroke in a genuine flirtation. 
But I never thought of playing 
it in the days when I indulged 
in that amusement. Bill, I 
know, is one of those men who 
find it hard to believe that 
every woman is not a filirt, 
deep down in her inside. He 
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had so many obsolete notions, 
though he was quite young, 
and he held them all with a 
deadly certainty. I could never 
have made a pal of him as I 
did of Tom Milbanke. Bill 
had no sister, I am sure. At 
any rate, he had not the faintest 
understanding of women. Per- 


The next thing was the 
period of convalescence, and it 
tried us all pretty severely. 

Not that the children were 
specially fractious, for they 
weren’t, and I could generally 
control them. But the grown- 
up people were simply idiotic. 
They would encourage the boys 
to do all kinds of things long 
before they were fit, and as 
diphtheria leaves the heart very 
weak for quite a long period, 
this kept me in a fume of 
anxiety, and my temper be- 
came short and snappy. I 
wasn’t cut out after an angelic 
pattern, which I’m sure every 
one—stupid or not—must have 
realised very clearly at this 
juncture. 

Hilda, who had some grains 
of sense, went off to Calgary 
on the first day after we were 
all disinfected, and returned, 
very weary and worn, with a 
load of toys and games, for 
which I blessed her fervently. 
They helped to pass many a 
weary hour. 

In the Red House we had 
never been able to make Patsy 
Play games; she looked on 
them all with solemn aversion. 





CHAPTER XII. CONVALESCENCE. 
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haps no man has. Perhaps we 
are quite deceived when we 
think we understand them. Per- 
haps this was all laid down in 
the general scheme of things. 
Perhaps I had better stop 
moralising. But I know I could 
never be so dull of understand- 
ing as Bill Gresham. 





But her brothers were delighted 
with them, and played like 
any other English boys. They 
were all four of the fair type, 
rather slight, but well-knit and 
decidedly graceful in _ their 
movements. I could not dis- 
cern in any of them the least 
likeness to poor Patsy, except 
in one point, and that was a 
peculiar, light, almost stealthy 
way of lifting the foot from 
the ground. They all had this, 
and were all very long-sighted 
and sharp of hearing. Dickon 
and Hugh, the twins, were in- 
separable, and as twins often 
do, spent most of their time 
in quarrelling, but allowed no 
one to come between them. 
Fred, the three-year-old, was 
a peaceable creature. His ill- 
ness had made his young legs 
rather weak, so he adapted 
himself to circumstances by 
leading a contemplative life, 
chiefly in a sitting position, 
like some Oriental sage. He 
sat wherever he found some- 
thing interesting to contem- 
plate, and Walter never forgot 
to look after him. He was 
really slightly bored by this 
immature babbling brother, but 
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he had been told by his father 
to “look after Fred.” That 
was enough. His father was 
never at home now, but riding 
the range all day. 

I began to wonder what our 
next move would be. We could 
not stay on and take care of 
these children for ever, but 
they were still much in need 
of care, and Hilda was obvi- 
ously unable to tear herself 
away from them. Not that I 
wanted her to do that. She 
was beginning to look both 
healthy and happy, while bend- 
ing her whole mind to cookery. 
It was awfully good of her; 
but I have never seen any one 
with less capacity for cooking 
than Hilda. If she made even 
a rice-pudding, the milk in it 
was sure to be burnt. Yet 


she read enormously on the 


subject. 

One sunshiny day about 
noon, we were both out-of- 
doors with the children, down 
by the creek, but near the 
house. We were fond of this 
spot, with the willows breaking 
into flower, and the blue-caps 
clinging to their twigs upside- 
down, and little birds that said 
chick-a-dee-dee, but never sang. 
Fred could mimic them exact- 
ly. Suddenly there appeared 
to us a lady, riding a very 
handsome chestnut horse—a 
“sorrel,” as they say there, 
—and she smiled pleasantly, 
but the sorrel approached snort- 
ing violently, and shying away 
from the children. Anything 
in the world will frighten these 
horses of the prairie; I never 
yet met with one that was 
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really broken. The lady paid 
no attention whatever to his 
loud alarms, except to give one 
light kick of her heel; but as 
soon as he was appeased, she 
jumped off, drew the reins 
quietly over his head, and 
threw them trailing on the 
ground before him. 

“Do you mind telling me,” 
she said, “ which is Mrs Trent 
and which is Miss Courtenay ? 
Oh, thank you. My name is 
D’Arcy—Evaleen D’Arcy. I 
should have been over here 
long ago; I’d have loved to 
help you through that bad 
time. But I’ve been away, 
the first time for ten years. 
I only heard about it all yester- 
day from the doctor in Calgary. 
He wanted me to send him a 
line to say how the children 
were. He’s a good fellow that 
Scotchman.” 

She sat down and smiled at 
Fred, but did not try to kiss 
him. 
“I’m too late now, of course. 
You don’t want me?” she 
inquired. 

Any one would have wanted 
her, merely to look at. She 
was slim and strong, with per- 
fectly grey hair that curled 
delightfully, very dark eye- 
brows and eyes, and the preét- 
tiest of teeth in a rather wide 
mouth. 

“Tf only there was another 
room in the house——”’ said 
Hilda regretfully. 

“Ah, I know! It’s a tiny 
little shack. Well, I could take 
some of the boys off your hands, 
and send over for them. Sup- 
pose you lend me the twins ? 
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They’d be quite happy if they 
came together, wouldn’t they ?” 

Dickon and Hugh, who had 
stolen up to us quietly with a 
handful of “‘ crocuses ”’ for Fred, 
on hearing this dire suggestion 
cast their flowers into his lap 
and fled, swiftly, silently, and 
far. They were the shyest of 
shy children. 

Evaleen D’Arcy flung herself 
back against a willow-trunk, 
and laughed merrily. 

“Never mind! Wait till I 
tell them of the ponies I have 
for them to ride, the little 
scamps ! ” 

Hilda got up, and went in 
anxious search of the twins. 
Quite uselessly, as they had 
simply melted into the land- 
scape. It was an accomplish- 
ment they possessed. I think 
only a bloodhound could have 
found them, when they once 
chose to hide. 

“Yes, I envy you very 
much,” said the dark - eyed 
woman, suddenly grave. ‘‘ You 
saved the lives of those chil- 
dren, and the man’s life too, 
most likely.” 

“ Bill Gresham did most,” I 
said, ‘‘and much the hardest 
part.” 

“Ah, but he never would 
have gone to the house at all 
but for you two.” 

Which was true. And at 
that moment it occurred to 
me that the whole chain of 
events started from Hilda’s 
resolve “to justify herself,” 
which we had all deplored. 
Hilda never opened her lips 
on the subject since we arrived 
at the stricken house that 
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morning. But she had justified 
herself. It was curious, and I 
began thinking of David. 

Evaleen D’Arcy spoke, rather 
like some one pondering to 
herself. ‘“‘ It’s a strange coun- 
try. We all say it’s a hard 
country, specially for women. 
As far as physical conditions 
go, that is true. But whatever 
we may suffer here, we have 
one tremendous compensation. 
We are valued, we are needed. 
I think myself that no country 
in the world at present can be 
so hard for women as England, 
where they are continually and 
inevitably slighted for their 
mere numbers—a drug on the 
market, you see. So horrid 
for the young ones. But here 
the values are redressed. I 
came out when I was nineteen, 
and you might have called the 
country rather tough then. 
Yes, it was, specially for a 
delicate girl, and I was delicate. 
I’m strong now. I’ve had a 
splendid life, very close to 
reality. One lives here with 
the primitive things, hunger 
and cold, hatred and love. 
One lives close to God, in fact.” 

“What do you call God?” 
I asked her. 

“The divinity that shapes 
ourends. You'll find Him here, 
if you never found Him be- 
fore,” she averred quite calmly. 
‘The mountains and the stars 
by night will show Him to you. 
Rustling winds in the prairie 
grass can whisper the things 
that never are said. Comedy 
and tragedy are played here 
every day. You have noticed 
some already, haven’t you?” 
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She turned her head and her 
dark eyes towards me. She 
had been lying along the slop- 
ing willow-trunk, looking up 
into its flowering branches. 

Two pictures passed sud- 
denly, swiftly, through my 
brain; one, the rampart of 
snowy mountains I had seen 
that evening against the rose- 
red sky ; the other, Dick Hard- 
ing’s face bent over his boy, 
the day his wife was lying dead 
in the next room. I felt a 
sudden catch at my heart. I 
couldn’t speak to her. 

“But one thing you must 
remember,” she went on, in the 
same calm even voice, ‘‘ and 
that is, not to marry. There 
are sO Many men out here, and 
nice men too; attractive, and 
some well-born. Don’t be 
tempted! If you marry, you 


lose all the things that make 
the life here worth having— 
the open air, the sport, the 
blessed freedom. You are shut 
up between the four walls of 
a house, and tied to a lot of 
helpless little children that you 


can’t neglect. No, no! Not 
for me! Not for you, if you 
are wise.” 

** But—do you live all alone, 
then ? ” I asked her. 

“No, with my brother. He’s 
younger than I am, and it’s 
well to have some one to look 
after.” 

One could not possibly have 
told herage. She looked neither 
old nor young, but ever so 
attractive. 

We strolled back to the 
house, carrying Fred with us, 
and got some kind of lunch 
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together, which was half tea. 
No meal is ever taken without 
tea out there. I don’t believe 
it can be wholesome to con- 
sume meat and tea together, 
but as they all do it, and 
always do it, there is no more 
to be said. 

The twins came back, led 
by some instinct about meal- 
times, which guided them as 
punctually as it guides little 
dogs. Evaleen D’Arcy gave 
no sign of seeing them, but 
began to talk about two ponies 
which were on her ranch await- 
ing riders. They were Indian 
ponies, very handy at cow- 
punching, small and fast, a 
buckskin and a roan, and one 
of them a “pacer.” Dickon 
and Hugh spoke no word, but 
looked at each other with side- 
long glances, and then at the 
owner of these enviable steeds, 
who, having finished her lunch, 
went out to get her horse, re- 
questing that no one should 
follow her until she was fairly 
mounted. 

She rode away on the hand- 
some sorrel, waving her hand 
to us. 

That evening we discussed 
the possibility of letting the 
twins go away for a visit all 
alone. They were not very 
strong yet, and they might get 
home-sick, I thought. 

** But a change is so good for 
children after an illness,’’ Hilda 
said, “‘and they are simply 
dying to ride those ponies. 
How far away does she live ? ” 

“It’s the old Deep River 
ranch, seventeen miles from 
here,” Dick said. “If she 
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asked the boys to go, she means 
to take good care of them. 
She doesn’t do things by halves, 
that fair lady.” 

** What is her brother like ? ” 
we inquired. 

“A hopeless young waster. 
She has spent her life looking 
after him, trying to keep him 
straight. It’s no good, he was 
born useless; but she’ll never 
give him up. All the best 
fellows in the country have 
tried to marry Lady Evaleen, 
one after another. Quite in 
vain. But she lets them down 
gently; she is very kind- 
hearted. Only one thing tries 
her temper, and that’s when 
people call her Lady Evelyn 
instead of Lady Evaleen. She’s 
Trish, you see.” 

“It’s a pity about her 
brother. What’s the matter 
with him ? ” 

“Oh, the usual thing.” 

The “ usual thing ”’ in Canada 
is the same “‘ usual thing ”’ as in 
other countries. 

We decided that the boys 
should go, but were surprised 
at the return of Lady Evaleen 
quite early next day, driving a 
democrat. 

“I have come for Dickon 
and Hugh,” she said. “Oh 
yes, of course I knew the 
ponies would reconcile them 
to exile, and their courage will 
be higher in the morning, so I 
came early. Besides, I must 
rest the team. Don’t be afraid 
of my letting them ride too 
much, Mrs Trent. I'll remem- 
ber they are convalescents. But 
it’s good for them to be off 
their feet for part of the day. 
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Now then, Walter, there is 
plenty of room for you. Don’t 
you want to see the Deep River 
ranch ¢ ” 

** Yes, I do.” 

“Come along, then, with the 
twins ? ” 

“No, thank you. I have to 
take care of Fred.” 

“*T’ll take good care of Fred 
for you, Walter,” I said; and 
Lady Evaleen added— 

“TI have a little light rifle 
that I shoot gophers with. Ill 
teach you to shoot, Walter. 
The twins are too young for 
that.” 

He blushed; I think it was 


with longing. 
“I must stay with Fred,” 
he said firmly. ‘ Thank you.” 


Hilda, whose want of tact 
was unfailing, tried to persuade 
him that our care was quite suf- 
ficient to ensure Fred’s safety. 

“But he is my brother,” 
said Walter, blushing deeply 
again. 

With perfect courtesy, he 
relegated us all to our due 
distance. We were not inside 
his sacred circle of relationship. 
Children can be frightfully 
crushing. 

At dinner-time the two men 
rode in together. They were 
both very busy in these days 
preparing for the spring round- 
up, which is all-important to 
ranchers. Bill was as much 
excited as a boy expecting a 
rugger match, but trying to 
look calm. 

“You'd better keep away 
from the round-up,” Lady Eva- 
leen advised him. “It’s no 
place for a tenderfoot. You’d 
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only do some horrid mischief, 
and get cursed.” 

“But my partner is no ten- 
derfoot. I suppose he can 
guide my infant steps aright. 
Dick is an old-timer.” 

** What ! partners, you two?” 
Her eyes were both surprised 
and glad. 

“Yes, we're going to run 
the Bar L and the P.P. to- 
gether, in partnership. Dick, 
who has all the experience, is 
to do the hard work ; I, having 
none, will abstain from criti- 
cising, but scoop up the profits.” 

“He means that I have 
taken a job as foreman, and 
he is my boss,’’ Dick explained 
quietly. 

** Partners,”’ Bill repeated em- 
phatically. “‘ And we are going 
on this round-up together, 
whether you approve or not, 


Lady Evaleen. Sorry you,don’t 
like it, though.” 

She burst out laughing. 
wonder how Bow-legged Blake 
will like it by the time you are 
all through? That’s more to 


at | 


the point. He is captain of 
the round-up this year.” 

It was all news to Hilda and 
me. I think they must have 
arranged the plan that morn- 
ing. I began to do some hard 
thinking. . . . Yes, of course 
Bill must have proposed it. 
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He was rich, and Dick was as 
poor as Job. But now they 
would each be in a much 
stronger position if they worked 
their ranches together, and 
Dick’s experience was worth 
more than money. How pleased 
Bill was! His eyes sparkled, 
and he looked handsomer than 
I had ever seen him. Dick’s 
face was steady and quiet. He 
was the older man, and he 
never talked much at any time, 
but I felt sure that he was 
glad. . 

As soon as dinner was over, 
we all helped to speed the 
parting guest, for the drive 
was @ long one to Deep River 
ranch. I saw that she wanted 
to speak to me, and I gave her 
the opportunity while the boys 
were having a last skirmish 
together, two to one. 

“It’s a splendid thing this 
partnership,” she said, “and 
Bill Gresham is a real good 
fellow. You are lucky if you 
have him for a friend; but 
keep him 80. He won’t be 
satisfied with that much longer. 
But remember what I told you, 
and be wise.” 

Why should she care? She 
had not known of my existence 
a week before. I wanted to 
gO away somewhere, and be 
quiet, and think. 


CHAPTER XIII. BILL IS SURPRISED. 


I went down to the creek, 
and Walter, carrying his bow 
and arrows, followed me; and 
Dandy followed Walter. He 
was David’s little dog, and 


really belonged to Bill; but 
Walter had begged to have 
him on a visit, so Dandy was 
staying with us. 

“Walter,” I said, “ would 
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you not like to go and stay 
with Lady Evaleen ? ” 

I longed intensely to hear 
him say, “‘I would rather stay 
with you.” But what he said 
was— 

“TIT would rather be here 
when daddy is here.” 

It made me feel very lonely 
and out in the cold. Still, as 
always, the world was kept 
outside the shrine of their love. 
He wandered happily away 
with his bow, and I sat on the 
grass, under the flowering wil- 
lows. The sun shone golden 
on their fluffy blossoms, and 
the creek made a little running 
sound, hardly music; it was 
very shallow there. 

Down from the house above 
came Bill, walking straight to 
the spot. 

“Now it 
thought. 

I knew it from his step and 
the expression on his face, 
which I can only say was very 
masterful and yet nervous. 
We neither of us made any 
pretence or shilly - shallying. 
Bill said simply— 

“Joey, you know what I 
think of you. I think you are 
worth all the women I have 
ever seen. If I didn’t know 
how plucky you are, I wouldn’t 
ask you to live out here, away 
from civilisation. If I didn’t 
know how kind you are, I 
couldn’t expect you to care 
for me. But the honest truth 
is—I believe I could make you 
happy. Will you give me the 
chance ¢ ”’ 

I never saw a more honest 
face or heard a word more 


is coming,” I 
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sincerely spoken. When I 
looked up into his eyes, I saw 
by the happiness in them that he 
fully believed I cared for him. 

Oh, what a dreadful pity to 
have to put out that light in 
such honest eyes! Well, I 
knew it was kinder to do it 
quickly. 

“IT am deeply grateful to 
you, Bill,” I said. “‘I will be 
grateful to you all my life. 
But I can’t do it.” 

“Why not?” 
‘Tell me plainly.” 

“Yes, of course. I like you 
too much not to want to tell 
you the truth. But then— 
I don’t like you enough. That’s 
why.” 

I thought he would go away. 
It seemed to me that was 
pretty final. But he sat down 
beside me instead, and said— 

*Couldn’t you take a little 
time to think it over? ” 

I said quite gently, “‘ That 
wouldn’t be of any use, Bill. 
I always know my own mind.” 

* Ah, but a woman changes 
her mind sometimes,” he an- 
swered. 

That was so like the way he 
used to irritate me from the 
beginning, with his dusty old 
ideas about women. 

“Look here!” I_ began, 
rather warmly. “ Do you think 
that I have been flirting with 
you?” 

“No, I don’t. You have 
been a great deal too busy,” 
he replied. 

That was Bill again, imply- 
ing that only the want of 
opportunity had prevented me. 
I grew warmer still. 


he asked. 
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“Why did you come to me 
feeling so sure, then?” I de- 
manded. ‘‘What made you 
think I would marry you? ” 

“‘ Hilda thought so,” he an- 
swered slowly, and all the light 
died out of his face. 

Oh, Hilda! Ever the same 
Hilda. 

“She thought you liked me 
better than Tom Milbanke, and 
she thought David would have 
been—rather glad. It seems 
we were mistaken, both of us.” 
His voice was heavy now, and 
he rose to his feet. 

“I don’t want you to go 
away under a delusion, Bill. 
Although I like Tom Milbanke 
very much, I like you better, 
and still—not enough to marry 
you. That’s my last word.” 

“I’ve got my answer,” said 
Bill. ‘‘ You’ve made it very 
clear. Of course, there’s some 
other man that I don’t know 
of. If you tell me there isn’t, 
I'll keep my hope alive, and 
trust to patience. But if there 
is, I'll never see you again. 
Of course, I have no right to 
ask you questions, Joey. But 
you can understand that this 
is the most serious thing in 
the world for me. Is there 
another man ¢ ”’ 

“Yes, there is.” 

“In England? Who?” 

“No, here. Dick Harding.” 

Anger and _ astonishment 
flamed in his eyes like light- 
ning. 

“Has he dared——” he be- 
gan hoarsely. 

I became quite calm. 

“Listen!” I said, and laid 
my hand on his arm. 
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He shook it off in his anger, 
Then I saw there was a danger 
here, not for me. 

“You shail listen,” I went 
on quietly. ‘‘ You asked me 
a question you had no right 
to ask. To save you more 
unhappiness, I answered it. 
But I forbid you to open your 
lips to Dick Harding. He 
knows no more than — you 
knew five minutes ago. I am 
exactly the same to him as 
Hilda, or Lady Evaleen, or 
any one else. Can’t you see 
that he cares for no one in 
the world but Walter, and 
Walter cares for no one in the 
world but him. And I care 
for no one in the world but 
those two, and I will love them 
till I die. You are horrified 
and disgusted. You can think 
of nothing except the fact that 
his poor wife died nearly three 
months ago—or less, was it? 
Well, I can’t help that. No 
one can choose the way in 
which love will come to them. 
Now I shall have to go away. 
It wouldn’t be decent for me 
to remain after telling you. I 
shall go back to England next 
week, and take Hilda with me, 
for she wouldn’t have the cour- 
age to stay here without me. 
And the children—well, they'll 
forget us. Dick Harding will 
never know. Now, are you 
satisfied ? I don’t ask, do you 
understand? You couldn’t. 
But David would have under- 
stood. Good-bye!” 

I held out my hand. He 
strode away without taking it, 
and left me, lifting his hat. 
Such a thing had never hap- 
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pened to me before. It turned 
me very cold and stony, but 
only for a moment or two. 
Then I said to myself, and for 





CHAPTER XIV. 


It was high time to think of 
getting Walter back. He wasn’t 
really strong enough yet for 
these long wanderings with 
Dandy, though I was well 
aware that he much preferred 
Dandy’s company to mine. 

I followed him down the 
creek, as that was the way 
they always chose; there were 
so many live things by the 
waterside, and he was never 
tired of practising at them with 
the bow and arrows Hilda had 
given him from the Hudson 
Bay Company’s store. 

Never had the country 
seemed so beautiful to me as 
that day, when I knew that 
I was going away. The sun- 
shine was radiant, every colour 
was fresh, and a light delicious 
sweetness breathed from the 
leaves of the Balm-of-Gilead 
trees. Little yellow birds flitted 
among the higher branches, 
and sang. Everything was 
filled with happiness except 
me; and I was filled with 
misery, because I was going 
away. I looked back once at 
the little brown-and-grey log- 
house that was Dick’s home, 
where I had seen death, where 
I had learnt about life. But 
it was no use to look back; I 
had to look forward now, for 
I was to go away. And look- 
ing forward, I faced the great 
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some reason or other spoke it 
out loud— 

* Well, I was born to shock 
Bill Gresham.” 








BECAUSE... 





mountains, blue and pale and 
far withdrawn, the show now 
only on their greater heights. 
Soon I should say good-bye to 
them, the only things in the 
world that ever seemed to me 
—like God. Isn’t there a line 
about them in the old Bible?— 

“Thy righteousness standeth 
like the strong mountains: Thy 
judgments are like the great 
deep.” 

Dick read the Bible, I knew. 
So did David. 

I found Walter before long, 
led by the noise Dandy was 
making. Just as I came up 
with the pair, Walter sprang 
on to a great flat stone, like 
a step, and looking upward 
drew his bow with all his 
strength. His fair hair waved 
in the wind, he was poised on 
the stone as if a sculptor had 
set him there, but far more 
beautiful than any statue. His 
arms and legs were bare; he 
was wearing a little white 
flannel shirt, with the sleeves 
cut short, small “‘ knickers ” of 
blue linen, and moccasins on 
his feet. If any sculptor could 
have carved that slim tense 
figure of “The Boy with the 
Bow,” he would have been 
famous for life. 

But the arrow was not sped. 
For the bird, or whatever he 
was looking at, was out of 
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range, and Walter never wasted 
his arrows. He stepped down 
noiselessly from the flat stone, 
relaxed his bow, and went on 
his way, trying to quiet Dandy, 
who usually scattered more 
game than he scented. 

I was so transfixed by the 
beauty of the child at that 
moment that I had not called 
him. But I called him now; 
he heard me, turned half round, 
nodded his head, and then, 
followed by Dandy, took a 
flying leap across the creek at 
its narrowest bend, lighting on 
some thick tangled herbage at 
the very edge of the water. 
The next thing was a cry of 
terror from the child, as a 
wild strange beast started up 
out of the long grass, and 
glared in his face. It was like 
some monstrous overgrown cat, 
such as one sees in a night- 
mare, grey and striped, with 
a perfectly round face, staring 
eyes, and upright pointed ears ; 
it was a lynx. The brute itself 
was startled, for it had been 
lying asleep, and Walter had 
jumped actually on it. Now, 
as many wild animals are really 
timid, it might have run away 
on the instant; but, unfortu- 
nately, Dandy understood from 
Walter’s cry that he was 
frightened, and he bravely at- 
tacked the enemy. Then the 
lynx, growling fiercely, made 
a horrible scratch at the poor 
little dog; it had enormous 
paws. Walter, dropping his 
bow, threw his arms round his 
beloved Dandy to drag him 
off, and I thought they would 
both be done for. It all hap- 
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pened in about ten seconds. 
I jumped exactly where Walter 
had jumped, straight into the 
middle of them, and kicked 
the lynx with all my strength. 
There was absolutely nothing 
else to do, except to yell as 
appallingly as I could. Strange 
as it may appear, this feminine 
combined effort proved effec- 
tual. The lynx gathered him- 
self up, and, still growling, 
shambled off slowly, turning 
his head over his shoulder 
several times to look back at 
us. He carried his cat-like 
head very high, but his hind- 
quarters sloped downwards 
weakly, and he had an ex- 
traordinary awkward gait. 

I was frightened for Walter. 
He must have had a horrible 
start, and that was the worst 
thing in the world for his 
heart, left weak after diph- 
theria. 

“Come along, dear,’ I said, 
“‘ we'll go home now. It’s all 
right, he has gone for good; 
he won’t come back.” 

“But Dandy——” said 
Walter. 

The little dog was lying on 
his side, panting. When the 
boy caught sight of the blood 
dabbling his wounded neck, he 
gave one long wail of grief, and 
fainted. 

It was no use trying to revive 
him there on the grass, where 
I had nothing but water. I 
gathered him up in my arms, 
with his dear fair head against 
my breast, and carried him 
along as fast as I could go. 
Dandy picked himself up, and 
limped after us. 
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I was sorry I couldn’t carry 
the plucky little dog as well as 
the boy, but the weight of the 
child was all I could manage, 
he was so limp from the faint. 
I talked to Dandy and encour- 
aged him. I never really talked 
to a dog before, for indeed I 
don’t care for dogs. 

By the time we got to the 
house I was fairly out of breath, 
and of course there wasn’t a 
sign of Hilda. She had gone 
somewhere with Fred. Hilda 
is one of those people that you 
never can get when you want 
them—and that is seldom. I 
staggered indoors, and laid 
Walter down on the long couch 
in the sitting-room, snatched 
a blanket to cover him, and 
ran to the kitchen to fill a 
hot-water bottle. Of course, 
the fire was out, and there was 
no hot water. Hilda could 
never remember to keep the 
kitchen-fire going. 

“What has happened to poor 
Dandy? He came out to the 
corrals and called me.” 

It was Dick’s voice at 
the door. Certainly there is 
something human in a little 
dog. 

“Never mind Dandy. Get 
some whisky quickly — please, 
Dick —for Walter. He has 
fainted. It’s only a faint; 
don’t be afraid.” 

In two strides he was beside 
the child, who by this time 
was almost blue in the face. 
I was in deadly fear myself 
for his heart. It was a long 
faint ; we warmed and revived 
him as best we could. I lit 
the fire in record time, for I 
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saw Dick could not bear to 
leave the boy’s side. As usual, 
I was only an outsider, but 
useful—a little way off. As I 
brought the second hot-water 
bottle, and put it inside the 
blanket, Dick asked— 

* How did it happen ? ” 

I told him. 

“* T must wash the dog’s neck. 
He’ll want to see Dandy the 
minute he opens his eyes. 
Where’s the boric powder ? ” 

He picked up Dandy gently, 
and I turned away, and to my 
own dismay suddenly began 
crying to myself quite help- 
lessly. It wasn’t the shock, it 
wasn’t the fright about Walter, 
or the heavy struggle carrying 
him back. It was that in 
Dick’s presence the look on 
Bill’s face of horror and sur- 
prise came back before my 
mind, and the way he had 
refused my hand. That had 
hurt me more than I thought. 
It was insulting, and I had no 
defence. I went on carefully 
attending to Walter, and Dick 
took no notice, for he was busy 
over the dog’s wound. 

Dandy gave a loud whine, 
and Walter began to shiver and 
sigh. He was coming-to. I 
gave him a mouthful of whisky- 
and-water, which made him 
choke, but revived him. 

“Why am I so cold? ” was 
the first thing he said. 

Dandy trotted over to him, 
and put up his paws on the 
blanket. 

“Tt was Joey that saved 
Dandy. She is really brave,” 
Walter went on, in a weak 
wandering voice. 
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His father bent down and 
kissed him. 

“Yes, she is; and she saved 
you too, Walter, boy. Now 
don’t talk just yet.” 

His voice was steady and 
tender. It made my tears flow 
faster, and in despair as I knelt 
by the low couch, I laid my 
face on Walter’s pillow. Dick 
was standing behind me. I 
was going away, going away 
very soon. That was all I 
could think of. And these two 
would not miss me longer than 
a week; they had each other. 
They would always have each 
other; but I would have no 
one. 

“You're crying,” said Wal- 
ter, in a soft wondering tone, 
as he stroked my cheek. It 
was the touch he only gave to 
his father. ‘‘ Don’t cry, Joey. 
I wish you would stay with us 
always. You are really brave.” 

He kissed my wet cheek. 
Walter’s first kiss... . 
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“How I wish you would, 
Joey!” said Dick’s voice, 
the same steady and tender 
voice that had spoken to 
Walter. 

Then I did the only “ really 
brave” action of my whole 
life. I got up, and, turning 
round, faced Dick, looking 
straight into his eyes. They 
were perfectly steady, and I 
saw the truth in them. 

“Yes, I will stay,” I said, 
and gave him my hand. 

He loved me for saving 
Walter. I knew that. Walter 
loved me for saving Dandy. 
I knew that too. I suppose 
no one ever loves you for your- 
self. But then I am not of 
the lovable sort. 


“What are you all doing 
here? I don’t understand in 
the least,” said Hilda, when 
she came back with Fred. 

And to this day she has failed 
to understand. 
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MIDSHIPMEN RAMPANT. 


BY T. A. 


EIGHTEEN or twenty years 
ago the penury of the average 
“snotty ’”’ was unbelievable. 
He joined his first ship with 
@ full kit packed into a sea- 
chest, and within a few months, 
owing to the depredations of 
senior midshipmen, foreign 
washerwomen, and other ban- 
dits, he was usually left with 
the bare skeleton of a ward- 
robe. Within a year he was 
inches too large for his few 
surviving clothes. When I first 
joined, at the age of fifteen 
and a half, I was the biggest 
midshipman in the ship, and 
consequently my clothes were 
wearable by several of the 
others, who took full advan- 
tage of this fact; but when 
in return I raided their chests, 
the resulting garments were 
far too small for me. 

When midshipmen were in- 
vited by the captain to dine 
with him, or a function was 
taking place ashore, the com-. 
munal system was generally 
adopted. The victims borrowed 
studs from one messmate, shoes 
from another, and so on. In 
some cases, when the gunroom 
resources were very limited, 
the junior wardroom officers 
were approached, and a loan 
effected. 

I need hardly say that the 
lending and borrowing of uni- 
form was not peculiar to gun- 
room officers. I once heard a 
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grey - haired veteran remark 
proudly that, though he had 
never actually been to Court 
himself, his Wellington boots 
had been presented three times ! 

The never-ending struggle to 
pay our monthly bills and to 
have enough over for a few 
mild amusements ashore de- 
veloped our low cunning to a 
most alarming extent, and, of 
course, our behaviour, from 
the shore standpoint, left much 
to be desired. 

I cherish the memory of one 
of my messmates who was 
offered 10s. by an old gentle- 
man whom he had shown round 
the ship, and refused it. The 
“snotty ’’ in question, like the 
heroes of Sunday-school books, 
did not last long. I regret to 
say that I offered to show the 
visitor round the ship again 
myself—Gehazi was not quicker 
at seizing a golden opportunity. 
I had no success. The old man 
was so ashamed at the refusal 
of his first tip that he did not 
risk insulting a naval officer a 
second time. Little did he 
know my views ! 

I hope that the reader will 
consider the above preamble 
in the light of a vindication 
of our conduct in the following 
yarn. 

In December 1908 I was a 
midshipman in a battleship at 
Chatham, whither we had pro- 
ceeded to dry-dock and to give 
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fourteen days Christmas leave 
to each watch. My leave had 
just been stopped for a fort- 
night owing to some difference 
of opinion with a senior officer, 
so I arranged to have second 
leave and stay on board during 
the first fortnight. About this 
time R——, one of our mid- 
shipmen, came into some money 
—a fabulous sum which brought 
in £500 a year. He was, of 
course, a great acquisition to 
the mess. 

R—— went on first leave, 
and, towards the end of his 
fortnight, being still flushed 
with his great wealth, he wrote 
to me and said that he par- 
ticularly wanted to stay on 
leave for another week. He 
asked me if I would care to 
give up the first week of my 
leave and “look out for ” (i.e., 
perform) his duties in the ship. 
The remuneration was to be 
twenty-five pounds by return 
of post. 

The letter staggered me. It 
Was aN enormous sum to hold 
before the eyes of an indigent 
midshipman, and I went for a 
walk round the waste-ground 
in Chatham dockyard to think 
the matter over. 

Twenty-five pounds! I could 
buy a gun, pay off the outfitter, 
and have enough over for sev- 
eral delirious evenings ashore. 
In those days a “ quid” was 
a “quid,” not an indifferent 
portrait of the Houses of Par- 
liament. 

Having built my castle in 
the air, I looked at the other 
side of the question, and de- 
cided that the forfeiture of a 
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week’s leave at a home like 
mine could not be repaid by 
any quantity of mere coin, 
Besides, my people would have 
been furious. I was too truth- 
ful to say that I had been de- 
tained on duty when I could 
really have gone on leave, so 
I wrote an indignant letter to 
R——, declining his offer, and 
hinting that he was committing 
@® gross breach of gunroom 
etiquette in attempting to 
bribe a brother officer to do 
his work. 

Feeling very virtuous, I went 
to the gunroom, and there 
found another midshipman, one 
N——,, swotting seamanship out 
of a book. N—— had no rela- 
tions in England, and being 
abnormally industrious, he usu- 
ally spent his leave on board, 
working. 

“Are you going on week- 
end leave ? ” I asked. 

“No, of course not; no- 
where to go,” he replied. Then 
the devil entered into me, and 
I said— 

“Would you care to do 
my duty during the week- 
end ¢ ” 

“Tt’s R——’s week-end for 
duty, not yours, isn’t it?” 
said N——. 

I replied, “Yes, but I’m 
doing his duty for him.” 

He wasn’t satisfied. 

“Why do you suddenly want 
me to do it if you promised ? ” 
he asked. 

“Oh, I want to see the 
‘Merry Widow’ on Saturday. 
I'll give you £9 if you do,” I 
added. 


“Good Lord! You haven’t 
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got sixpence. What’s the 
game ¢ ” he asked. ‘‘ Of course 
I'll look out; I’d have done 
it for nothing ! ” 

Dead loss of nine pounds to 
me ! 

I said, ‘‘ I'll let you know by 
four o’clock if the bargain 
holds,” and he agreed. 

Then I shot off to the post- 
office, and sent a “ reply paid ”’ 
wire to R——. 

“ Re offer, will arrange week- 
end for £12, 10s. Do you 
concur ? ” 

The reply 
66 Agreed.” 

R—— must have been 
amused to receive next morn- 
ing my indignant letter scorn- 
ing his bribe. 

N—— did the week-end 
duties, and after a fortnight’s 
leave I returned to the ship, 
received my cheque, gave him 
nine pounds, and retained the 
remaining three pounds ten. 

I was @ mere novice at 
double-dealing, and somehow 
the glamour of my first bit of 
brokerage seemed to fade a 
little as soon as I had pocketed 
the cash; in fact, I felt most 
uncomfortable about the whole 
thing, so to ease my conscience 
I invited N—— to spend an 
evening in London with me at 
my expense. He had the grace 
to warn me that it might prove 
rather a costly affair, but I 
said that I didn’t mind what 
happened so long as I spent 
my share of the “swag.” Alas, 
there proved to be no difficulty 
about that ! 

We took two “ first returns ” 
to London, and sneered at two 


came back: 
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wardroom officers who were 
travelling “third.” On arrival 
at Victoria we took a hansom 
to the Trocadero, and, after a 
couple of cocktails, went up- 
stairs to dine, with the ‘ Power 
of the Purse ’ strong upon us. 

It was a wonderful meal. 
We were the only people in 
the room who were not dressed, 
but that didn’t worry us at 
all, though our “ dog-robber ” 
suits were excessively dingy. 

One item I remember was 
a bottle of “‘ Veuve Clicquot,” 
costing 25s. When we ordered 
cigars and liqueurs the waiter 
became a little anxious about 
his bill, and, to my disgust, 
my-money having run out, we 
had to break into N———’s store, 
which wasn’t in the bargain. 

The next extravagance was 
two seats at a certain musical 
comedy, for which, of course, 
my guest had to pay. We had 
some difficulty in persuading 
the authorities to admit us in 
our shady - looking clothes. 
However, they didn’t want a 
scene, and we took our seats 
unopposed. 

Feeling somewhat pot-valiant 
after his unusually good dinner, 
N—— sent round a faked card 
asking one of the stars to join 
us in @ small supper- party 
afterwards. To our great sur- 
prise, a little pink note came 
back smelling most romantic- 
ally of scent, inside of which 
was written, “‘ Dear Commander 
N——, thanks ever so much. 
Shall we say 11.45 at the stage- 
door ? ” 

N—— tore up the note with 
@ great air of nonchalance, 
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saying, “I really can’t be 
bothered with these blinkin’ 
women.” 

I was deeply impressed ; it 
showed a grandeur of char- 
acter in N—— which I had 
little suspected. As a matter 
of fact, he had still enough 
sense left to remember the last 
train to Chatham. 

On leaving the theatre we 
paid a visit to a certain lounge 
in the neighbourhood, feeling 
that now we really were see- 
ing life with the lid off. The 
brilliantly-lit room, with its 
marble-topped tables crowded 
with men and women of all 
nations, and the reek of pat- 
chouli, spirits and cigars, was 
all most exciting to our un- 
sophisticated youth. 

A seedy-looking man, with 
oily black hair, greeted us 
warmly, and introduced us to 
his friends. They had, it ap- 
peared, an insatiable craving 
for “‘ port and brandy,” a crav- 
ing which the generous N—— 
was only too glad to appease. 

Our little circle of acquaint- 
ances grew with great rapidity, 
and we were joined by several 
women, who graciously accepted 
@ little “green mint ” for the 
sake of their health. I began 
to get seriously alarmed. N—— 
under normal conditions was 
sadly weak in his dealings with 
the “fair,” and after such an 
evening as this I feared the 
worst for him and for the gold 
in his pockets. 

In vain I besought him to 
come away and catch his train 
—we only had twenty minutes, 
—but he was enjoying himself 
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much too thoroughly to listen 
to wisdom, and his revolting 
companions were all very hos- 
tile to me. 

As a matter of fact we had 
all night leave, or I would have 
removed him by force. I, at 
all events, had to catch the 
train, as I was absolutely penni- 
less, 80 I made a hurried exodus 
into the street, pursued by 
female cheers, which hurt my 
young self-consciousness _ ter- 
ribly. I made good time to 
Victoria Station vid Piccadilly 
and St James’ Park. I often 
had to run to catch the Chat- 
ham train, as I seldom had 
enough cash for a cab or a bus. 
I just caught the train, and 
persuaded the guard to hold 
on for three minutes, as a very 
distinguished officer had sent 
me down to reserve a seat for 
him. 

The guard pursed his lips as 
he looked at his watch. 

“We're five minutes late 
already,” he said; “can’t ’old 
on no longer,” waved his flag, 
and the long train gave two 
or three “ buckets,” and then 
started to sidle out of the 
station. 

Simultaneously from the far 
end of the station came a series 
of piercing yells, and there 
appeared the small round figure 
of the “ distinguished officer ” 
bounding along the platform at 
breakneck speed, brandishing 
a bottle. 

The ticket-collector tried to 
hold the barrier, but wisely 
stepped back as an upper-cut 
with the bottle just missed his 
chin. After all, railway bye- 
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laws do not apply to super- 
men. 

I was standing on the foot- 
board with the carriage-door 
open, yelling at N——— to hurry 
up. His sprint was just in 
time, and he collapsed as he 
reached me, losing his hat 
and bursting his bottle as he 
did so. 

There were several anxious 
moments as his feet dragged 
along the flags, when I was not 
sure whether one or both of us 
would be left at Victoria, but 
by a great effort I gathered him 
all in before the train had run 
past the end of the raised plat- 
form. 

He explained that he had 
been brought down in a growler 
by five ‘delightful girls,” and 
that they had, he feared, helped 
themselves to his money in 
transit. He then giggled him- 
self to sleep, to my great relief, 
and the rest of the journey, 
except for a two-hour delay 
due to fog, was uneventful. 

I had no easy task to rouse 
N—— at Chatham, and when 
he did wake up, he accused me 
of stealing his money ! 

At Chatham Station we found 
another of our midshipmen, who 
had been waiting in the ticket- 
office from 11 till 3 on the 
chance of a lift in a cab down 
to the ship, having spent all 
his money, and come down, 
dead-beat, by an earlier train. 
Luckily a cab had remained, 
and we three drove slowly 
down through the freezing fog 
to the dockyard. 

My two cab-mates were asleep 
a8 we approached the ship, so, 
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not having the wherewithal to 
pay, I cautiously opened the 
cab-door and ran along the 
top of the dock-gates for a 
short cut to the gangway. Un- 
fortunately the gates were open, 
and I had to retrace my steps 
and follow the cab. The other 
two inmates, having noticed 
my defection, had also left the 
cab and run for the gangway, 
saying that I was going to pay. 
The cabby, being stout and 
heavily clad, made no attempt 
to stop them as they sped 
across the old spars and rusty 
wires which littered the yard, 
but concentrated all his efforts 
on me. 

He left his cab with its steam- 
ing horse, and guarded the 
** bridgehead ” or the outboard 
end of the gangway. I made 
a dash for it, and swerved at 
the right moment. The cabby 
missed his tackle, and, whip in 
hand, pursued me along the 
gangway, down two ladders 
into the midshipman’s chest- 
flat. I jumped into a ham- 
mock “all standing.” It was, 
unfortunately, occupied, and 
the sleeping contents fell out 
and was confronted by a furi- 
ous cabby, whose ensanguined 
remarks I could hardly forbear 
to cheer from the depths of the 
warm hammock. 

Our visitor was eventually 
ejected by the marine sentry, 
and I went to my chest to put 
away my clothes and get out 
my pyjamas. 

The key had disappeared, so 
I had to force the lock with a 
bayonet and a belaying-pin, 
spitefully making as much noise 

2D 
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as possible to show my disgust 
with the world in general. 

The midshipman who slung 
over my chest awoke, abused 
me, and asked what the noise 
was about. I told him that 
some abandoned son of Ham 
had stolen my key, and he said, 
‘Sorry, here it is. I borrowed 
it to open my chest.”’ 

I let go the head lanyard of 
his hammock, and decanted 
him on to the cold deck, then 
turned in myself. 

Two hours later, at 6.15 A.M., 
ten sleepy midshipmen in dirty 
flannels and sweaters were en- 
deavouring to learn rifle exer- 
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cises under the creaking are- 
lamp on the frozen dock-side. 

The cabman was paid his 
fare with a bonus, and life be- 
came normal once more. 

Mothers of modern midship- 
men need feel no alarm. When 
there are no games to be played, 
dancing and “ poodle-faking ” 
have largely replaced the more 
lurid and less reputable amuse- 
ments of twenty years ago, 
and now, except on special 
occasions, such as “‘ Armistice ” 
and ‘ Boat-race ” nights, the 
better known wild-oat fields of 
London are sown by few but 
the chosen race. 
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THE LOG OF THE CUTTY SARK. 


BY MOIRA O’NEILL. 


“THE lives of some ships 
are as humdrum as those of 
some men, but certain vessels 
have adventures which are more 
romantic and exciting than any 
invented by the sea novelist, 
and of these the Cutty Sark is 
assuredly a most conspicuous 
example.” 

So says Mr Basil Lubbock, 
historian and biographer of 
many a sailing-ship, and ex- 
perienced seafarer first of all. 
He declares the Outty Sark 
to be the fastest ship that ever 
left the ways, and proves it 
by the evidence of the men 
who knew and sailed her, sup- 
plemented with her records, 
both by sights and log. 

One old seaman of great ex- 
perience gives in his testimony : 
“T served on board the Ther- 
mopylae on her maiden voyage, 
1868-69, when she made the 
quickest passage ever made 
between London and Melbourne 
—sixty days from pilot to 
pilot, and sixty-one port to 
port. I also served on board 
the Ariel, Cutty Sark, James 
Baines, Lightning, Serica, Tae- 
ping, and Loch Torridon, and 
haven’t the slightest hesitation 
in saying that the Cutty Sark 
was the swiftest of the lot. 
No vessel, either steamer or 
sail, ever passed us all the time 
I was on her. Having come in 
contact with a good few, who, 
like myself, have sailed on 


what were considered the crack 
clippers, both in the Australian 
and Chinese trade, I never 
knew one who for a moment 
ever had the least doubt but 
that the Cutty Sark was the 
swiftest ship built or likely to 
be built.” 

It should be noted that the 
writer of this letter had served 
not only on Cutty Sark’s chief 
rivals in the tea trade, but 
upon the James Baines and 
Lightning, Black Ballers cele- 
brated for the largest day’s 
runs ever recorded, and also 
on what was probably the 
fastest four-mast barque ever 
launched, the Loch Torridon. 

Racing is a passion with 
the British, and in every age 
both by land and sea, the con- 
ditions change, but the central 
excitement is the same. ‘In 
the days of our fathers a race- 
course was made of the mighty 
ocean itself, with the great 
capes of the world as rounding 
marks.” This was the annual 
ship race from China with the 
first teas of the season. It 
was the Derby of the seas, or, 
as the newspapers called it, 
the “Great Ship Race,” on 
which shipowners wagered for- 
tunes, and the hands before 
the mast risked their pay. 
Many a skipper risked his 
ship, his life, and all, knowing 
that if he won his reputation 
in his profession was made for 
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all time, and knowing too that 
every man on the ship took the 
risks gladly, and applauded 
his daring. 

It was not so very long, 
this period of the famous tea 
clippers, for before the year 
1870 the steamers had made 
their appearance, only twenty 
years after the building of the 
first British ship designed purely 
for speed, the Aberdeen clipper. 
It is said that the tall clipper 
ships of America gave the 
original idea for these, as the 
American clippers were deter- 
mined to compete for all the 
great trades of the world, had 
already made successful ven- 
tures into the Chinese tea 
trade, and seemed likely to 
carry all before them. But 
the first Aberdeen clipper was 


quickly followed by a score of 


others. Not only the great 
magnates among the London 
shipowners, but many of far 
smaller means, retired skippers 
most of them, who had saved 
money and started in a small 
way with one or two ships, 


were all alike bitten with the 


desire to own a “ thorough- 
bred ” racer—a desire half 
sporting, wholly commercial,— 
and see if they could win 
what the whole shipping world 
considered as the blue ribbon 
of the sea. In the last days 
of the sailing fleet, before the 
power of steam ended the 
“* Great Ship Race,’ there were 
about sixty regular sailing ships 
in the China trade which car- 
ried British colours; but of 
these not more than a dozen 
were considered thoroughbred 
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racers, or “full bloods” as 
they were called, capable of 
100-day passage. Such were 
Taeping, Serica, Ariel, Hallow- 
e’en, Salamis, Blackadder, and 
the famous Ther lae. 

In the autumn of 1868 Ther- 
mopylae broke the record on 
her maiden voyage from the 
Thames to Melbourne, and when 
the news reached home, a cer- 
tain shipowner, Captain John 
Willis, better known as ‘‘ White 
Hat ”’ Willis, firmly resolved to 
build a clipper that would beat 
her. He owned amongst other 
ships The Tweed, which he con- 
sidered to be the fastest ship 
ever built, though she was too 
large for the tea trade; and 
his idea was that the lines of 
The Tweed should be taken off 
and used as a guide in the 
design of his new ship. Cap- 
tain Willis was a mixture of 
expert, enthusiast, and hard- 
headed Scotsman. The man 
to whom he pinned his faith 
for the execution of this pro- 
ject was a very remarkable 
person, one Hercules Linton, 
as determined as Jock Willis, 
as keen and clear-sighted, pos- 
sessed of a great gift which he 
could neither expound nor im- 
part, but believing in himself 
as firmly as Jock Willis believed 
in him. This young designer 
had a partner named Scott, 
and Scott & Linton had but 
lately started shipbuilding at 
the Woodyard, Dumbarton. 
Willis took Hercules Linton 
to see his favourite The Tweed 
in dry dock, and without hesi- 
tation Linton pronounced her 
bow lines perfect, but shrewdly 
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criticised her stern as too barrel- 
shaped and lacking in power. 
He decided that the new clipper 
should have a@ squarer stern 
frame, and having himself a 
high admiration for the Firth 
of Forth fishing-boats, which 
were famed throughout the 
kingdom for their speed and 
seaworthiness, he managed to 
incorporate their most valuable 
qualities in his design for the 
new clipper’s bottom. 

“It is easy enough for a 
designer to recognise certain 
merits in other designs, but 
to mould them into a homo- 
geneous whole requires not only 
skill and experience, but that 
elusive factor which is called 
genius. In this moulding to- 
gether of the best points in 
The Tweed and the Buckhaven 
fishing-boat, and the inspira- 
tions of his own brain, Hercules 
Linton was supremely success- 
ful. The result left nothing 
lacking. The Cutty Sark had 
good looks, her design was per- 
fectly balanced, and if her lines 
gave every indication of ex- 
ceptional speed, they more than 
hinted at her exceptional power, 
@ quality in which she far sur- 
passed the rest of the tea fleet. 
She was ‘all ship,’ as the ex- 
pression goes. Yet the Cutty 
Sark was the sharpest of all 
the China clippers.” 

She was built under special 
survey, and a great deal of 
secrecy was used about the 
plans, the builders being very 
anxious that nothing should 
leak out which might be taken 
advantage of by the Glasgow 
and Greenock yards, then hard 
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at work, for 1869 was a year 
in which shipbuilders were spe- 
cially busy and in keen rivalry 
as to who should produce the 
finest clipper ship for the tea 
trade. No less than a dozen 
clippers were laid down, swift 
and beautiful rivals of the 
Cutty Sark in the days to come. 

An old shipwright, who is 
still living, and whose claim 
to fame is that he built the 
port quarter of the Cutty Sark, 
declares that in the opinion 
of every tradesman who worked 
on her, the Cutty Sark was a 
class job, his own conviction 
being that hers were the bon- 
niest lines he had ever seen, 
and beat all the famous Steele 
designs. She was only the 
sixth ship of the young firm 
of Scott & Linton, who looked 
to make their name with her ; 
and great was the excitement 
in the new yard at Dumbarton 
when news came down there 
that a rival tea clipper was 
being laid down in Hall’s fam- 
ous yard at Aberdeen, intended 
to be an out-and-out “full 
blood,” with a tonnage closely 
approximating to that of the 
Cutty Sark. This was the 
Caliph, Hall’s 263rd ship, fully 
expected to be first favourite 
for the ‘Great Ship Race,” 
with more length and less depth 
than Cutty Sark, and designed 
to be specially fast in light 
winds. But alas for high ex- 
pectations! All her history 
was that— 

**On her second voyage the 
Caliph oysteriously disap- 
peared in the China Seas, and 
it was believed at the time that 
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she had been captured by 
pirates.” 

Cutty Sark had iron lower 
masts, lower yards, and bow- 
sprit, the rest of her spars 
being of Oregon pine. She was 
tremendously square-rigged and 
was indeed more heavily sparred 
and spread a greater sail-area 
than any other ship in the 
tea trade—although Spindrift 
boasted the largest mainsail. 
She was essentially a heavy- 
weather flyer, and the more it 
blew the more she liked it. 
This her skippers all proved, 
to the delight of most, to the 
dismay of one. 

Mr Lubbock gives scale plans 
of her lines, midship section, 
and sail-area, and in an Appen- 
dix will be found the scant- 
lings and the spar measure- 
ments not only of Cutty Sark, 
but of her best-known rivals 
among the tea and wool clip- 
pers. Even to the uninitiated 
there is a particular delight 
and stimulation in these details, 
described by an expert. A 
book that is written down to 
us can never give the same 
lift to the imagination as the 
unadorned record of experi- 
ence speaking the language 
belonging to the craft. To 
the very dullest of the un- 
initiated surely there comes 
some flash of intelligence from 
a statement like this :-— 

“In Cutty Sark’s sail plan 
a spencer gaff will be noticed. 
This is a heavy-weather sail, 
hardly ever used except when 
a ship is hove to in a gale of 
wind. The Outty Sark was 
never hove to when racing; 
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thus the spencer was of very 
little use to her.” 

Take this in conjunction with 
@ statement which occurs later 
in the narrative :— 

““Some men lack courage in 
the handling of ships. One 
or two of the Cutty Sark’s 
skippers were afraid of her— 
afraid to let her go in hard 
winds; and the little clipper 
seemed to know it as she 
snatched at every opportunity 
to run away with them, just as 
if she had a sense of humour. 
But those two fearless drivers, 
Wallace and Woodget, both 
realised the extraordinary capa- 
city which she possessed to 
stand hard driving, and boldly 
took every advantage of it. 
Woodget, indeed, never hove 
her to in all his ten years of 
command. He fitted wire 
braces and sheets, and rove 
double sets of bunt lines ; went 
aloft himself, and, having satis- 
fied himself as to the state of 
her gear, was ready to drive 
her through anything. On more 
than one occasion, when he 
had been carrying on hard, 
and had at last decided that 
the royals must come in, the 
sails, even new ones, were cut 
through whilst being hauled up 
owing to the pressure of the 
wind. 

“Such a man could do any- 
thing with a willing vessel like 
the Cutty Sark. A spoke or 
two steered her; a boy could 
keep her straight on her course 
even when running in a big 
following sea.” 

“The Cutty Sark was a won- 
derful runner: she was never 
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pooped and kept wonderfully 
dry aft. I never hove her to, 
and always ran everything out,” 
declared Captain Woodget, who 
knew well that most of the 
clippers were very ticklish ships 
to handle in a big following 
sea. 

She was all her life a very 
staunch vessel, and once, on 
arriving at Hull from Mel- 
bourne in 1894, a Hull news- 
paper reported that :— 

“Although the vessel is 
twenty-five years old, her 
pumps have never been used 
throughout the voyage, and 
her cargo is coming out with- 
out a stain upon the bales.” 

This wool cargo, as it hap- 
pened, was the largest that 
was ever screwed into her, 
consisting of 5010 bales; and 
thereby hangs a very pretty 
tale, much to the credit of 
the stevedores of Sydney. 

Like all the tea clippers, 
Cutty Sark was finished with 
everything of the best. She 
had a teak deck, and was 
beautifully fitted up below. 
“Her cabins were panelled in 
teak and bird’s-eye maple, with 
much fancy carving. The fur- 
niture was all of teak, and the 
very best cabinetmaker’s work. 
The captain rejoiced in a heavy 
teak four-post bed instead of 
the usual bunk, and another 
fine piece was the saloon side- 
board. Both of these bits of 
furniture are still in her. All 
the cabin-doors had yellow 
cut-glass handles. The saloon 
Tuns athwart-ships; it is a 
neat cosy apartment with a 
fireplace, the mess-table in the 
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centre, over which a heavy 
brass lamp swings from the 
ridge beam of the skylight. ... 
The famous clipper, both aloft, 
on deck, and below, was fitted 
up like a millionaire’s yacht.” 

Her figurehead was carved 
by the gifted F. Hellyer, and 
was considered a masterpiece. 
It represented Nannie, the beau- 
tiful witch of Burns’ poem, 
with her long black hair flying 
in the wind, and her arm 
stretched out in pursuit of Tam 
o’ Shanter. It was the custom 
to put a long horse’s tail in 
her hand when the ship was 
in port. Tam o’ Shanter him- 
self, on his grey mare Meg, 
was to be seen riding along the 
clipper’s quarter, whilst the 
witches, in very scanty attire, 
were shown dancing in great 
abandon behind Nannie on the 
scroll-work of the Cutty’s bow. 
In the height of her fame, 
when her owner was so well 
pleased by the wonderful re- 
cords set up by his ship in 
the wool trade, he wished to 
put a carved and gilded rope 
in teak round her, but this 
project was never carried out. 
However, the ship possessed 
a@ yet more striking ornament 
in the golden shirt or cutty 
sark which fitted over the pin 
at the main-truck. 

“Captain Willis presented 
this emblem to the ship after 
the defeat of the Thermopylae 
in the run home from Sydney 
in 1885. It was a challenge 
to the golden cock at Ther- 
mopylae’s masthead. It was 
made out of some non-rust 
yellow metal. It was still 
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aloft when the Ovutty’s main- 
mast went over the side off 
the Cape in 1917; some day 
perhaps it may be washed 
ashore on the Cape coast, where 
it will certainly mystify those 
who find it. . .. The hand 
and arm of Hellyer’s Nannie 
were washed away Many years 
ago, when Captain Woodget 
was driving the little clipper 
down in the roaring forties.” 
Such sad losses as these were 
all in the day’s work to the 
figurehead maker; his pro- 
ductions must always be at 
the mercy of the elements. 
Far more trying to the artist’s 
soul it must have been when 
the ship’s owner was suddenly 
seized with a fit of incongruous 
propriety, and ordered the re- 
moval of the witches dancing 
in light attire on the clipper’s 
bow. One cannot but wish 
that old ‘‘ White Hat’s ”’ deli- 
cacy had developed in some 
different direction, but he was 
not a man to be trifled with. 
He gave his captains a free 
hand, but would never allow 
them any interest in their 
ships, neither would he allow 
their wives aboard. Shrewd 
Jock Willis! He chose Cap- 
tain Moodie to be the first 
skipper of the Cutty Sark, a 
man of much character. “If 
he was a careful navigator, 
with a great deal of Scotch 
caution which made him dis- 
inclined to take risks in the 
Chinese Seas, like some of his 
rivals, he knew how to carry 
sail, and he was a magnificent 
seaman and a good business 
man, which in those days often 
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meant the difference between 
a good voyage and a bad one 
from the owner’s point of 
view.” 

The Cutty Sark was launched 
on a Monday, 23rd November, 
was towed to Greenock to be 
rigged and masted, and in 
January of 1870 began taking 
in her first cargo. She resem- 
bled a huge yacht, and repre- 
sented the very last thing in 
composite building. She started 
on her maiden voyage to Shang- 
hai on 16th February, the last 
but one of the tea fleet to get 
away, and with just time to 
reach Shanghai before the new 
teas came down. 

This, her maiden voyage, 
was specially remarkable for 
lack of wind. She lay becalmed 
on the line, and a little later 
had four days of almost con- 
tinual calms. ‘‘ Winds variable, 
light airs, and calms,” are re- 
ported continuously in her log, 
and Captain Moodie grew very 
tired of the noise of her sails 
clashing against her masts. 

“Calm! calm! calm! Sea 
like a mirror,” he wrote in 
the ship’s log on 26th March. 

It was not until midnight 
on 3rd April that the wind 
at last piped up from the right 
quarter, and gave the Cutty 
Sark her first chance to show 
what she could do. On the 
8th she made her first run of 
over 300 miles, her distance 
for the 24 hours being 304 
miles. But that very after- 
noon the wind fell light again ; 
and so on, by a succession of 
faint variable airs and calms, 
with thunder squalls between, 
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she made her passage to Java 
Head in 76 days, which, in 
view of the unfavourable 
weather, was considered a very 
fine performance. She caught 
Thyatira, which sailed a fort- 
night ahead of her, and over- 
hauled Wylo, the Doune Castle, 
and the Fiery Cross. By this 
time all on board must have 
realised that she was some- 
thing very remarkable from 
the point of view both of 
speed and seaworthiness. She 
made her port on 31st May, 
104 days out. 

“A pilot was picked up, 
and as the ship headed for the 
light-vessels, she began to over- 
haul numbers of junks, the 
largest of which boasted as 
many as seven masts. These 
Chinese coasters must have 
opened their eyes at the way 
in which this ‘three piecey 


bamboo ’ slipped ahead in the 


light wind. They had the 
advantage of the clipper in 
being able to cut across the 
flats with their shallow draft 
and leeboards. . . . With the 
aid of a tug the new clipper 
successfully negotiated the cele- 
brated Woosung Bar, a frequent 
cause of delay for vessels bound 
in or out of Shanghai, a name 
which means ‘out of the sea.’ 
The city lies twelve miles up 
the river from Woosung. As 
the Cutty Sark began to breast 
the ‘ chow-chow ’ water, crowds 
of sampans gathered on her 
quarters and endeavoured to 
hook on; and no sooner was 
her anchor down than swarms 
of Chinks, the touts of every 
imaginable trade that could 
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interest the sailor, came bund- 
ling aboard. 

“Those who have only seen 
the Shanghai River under pres- 
ent-day conditions can have 
no idea of its picturesqueness 
in 1870, with its thousands 
of junks and dozens of tall 
ships. 

“The anchorage for foreign 
shipping lay opposite the Bund, 
with its stone jetties, its pala- 
tial hongs and busy godowns. 
Where in 1843 a few piratical- 
looking opium schooners lay 
opposite to a muddy shore, 
with their hammock nettings 
triced up and the tompions 
out of their pop-guns ; in 1870 
the stately men-of-war sparkled 
in the sunshine as they lay 
peacefully moored with awn- 
ings spread and boat booms 
out, whilst on either side of 
them floated the famous tea 
clippers, their masts raking 
the skies, their jib-booms cast- 
ing shadows on the water some 
60 to 70 feet beyond their 
figureheads, and their yards 
squared by lift and brace to a 
mathematical exactness. 

*“Sampans waddled to and 
fro like water-beetles, whilst 
smart gigs, their yoke -lines 
held by the sunburnt fists of 
burly hard-faced skippers in 
shore-going rig of tall chimney- 
pot hat and black cloth coat, 
dashed between the shipping 
and the landing places. 

**Snatches of chanties rang 
across the water from the 
merchantmen, 

‘Hi! Hi! Hi! Ching! Ching ! Ching! 
Chinaman son of a gun, 
Me no likee him !’ 

2D2 
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roared the Outiy’s apprentices, 
quick to adapt their songs to 
the pidgin lingo of the Flowery 
Land. 

**In the days of sail, seamen, 
from captain to cabin-boy, took 
@ special pride in the appear- 
ance of their ships, and in 
harbour a good officer con- 
sidered himself disgraced if so 
much a8 @ rope-yarn was out 
of place. The spotless clean- 
liness of these wind-jammers, 
their sparkling brass-work, their 
yacht-like decks, and their var- 
nished carved teak rails and 
stanchions would have dazzled 
the modern eye, used as it is to 
the smoke and grime, the oily 
waterways, and smutty paint 
of even the smartest of steam- 
driven vessels.” 

But this was the year 1870, 
and little as they knew it, the 


reign of steam was fated to 
supplant the reign of the beauti- 
ful-winged vessels that like live 
things flew in the winds, and 
flagged in the calms, and raced 
each other home from Foochow 


to the English Channel. The 
Suez Canal was open, and the 
number of steamers loading 
new teas lowered the freights 
for sailing ships, which, start- 
ing at £3, 10s. per 50 cubic 
feet, soon dropped to £3 and 
even £2, 10s. The Cutty Sark 
and Serica both managed to 
fill their holds at £3, 10s., but 
it was for the last time, although 
they did not guess it, and none 
of the other ships succeeded in 
getting more than £3. 

The Outty Sark, from her 
earliest days, exercised a 
fascination quite distinct from 
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the fame she won later. ‘‘ From 
the start she had captured the 
hearts of the shippers, and she 
was the first sailing ship to 
load at Shanghai, a great hon- 
our for a new untried ship.” 
The tea was very slow that 
year in coming down from the 
interior, and while they waited 
and loaded, in friendly rivalry, 
chaffing each other over every 
little mishap, the skipper of 
the big Duke of Abercorn, con- 
fident that he could beat every 
other ship in Shanghai on the 
race home, proceeded to chal- 
lenge every clipper that was 
going to load new teas. The 
sporting spirit was so strong 
amongst the shipping fraternity 
that the crews of no less than 
seven clippers wagered a 
month’s pay to go to the 
ship which made the quickest 
passage from Shanghai to the 
Channel. These seven were the 
Cutty Sark, Duke of Abercorn, 
Serica, Forward Ho, Argonaut, 
Ethiopia, and John R. Wor- 
cester—all cracks, of course. 
The last-named ship bore a 
full-sized and striking likeness 
of John R. Worcester in his 
top-hat and Sunday best as 
her figurehead. The famous 
Thermopylae was not in this 
race, as she went to Foochow 
for a cargo, and did not sail 
until more than a month after. 
Early on the morning of 
25th June, to the sound of 
guns fired in salute from every 
merchantman as she passed, 
according to ancient custom, 
the Cutty Sark, first tea ship 
of the year to leave Shanghai, 
was towed away to”sea%with 
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flags flying and her signal guns 
spouting white smoke. One 
ship only was beating down 
the China Sea ahead of her. 
This was the beautiful Titania, 
which had loaded at Hankow, 
and crossed the bar of Woosung 
exactly a week before the Cutty 
Sark. 

Here we cannot refrain from 
uttering our humble plaint to 
Mr Lubbock on the subject of 
@ map. It is ungrateful to 
complain of anything, perhaps, 
in his delightful book, with its 
wonderful sea history, so full 
of illustrations of rare interest. 
But oh, if he had only included 
a map of the China Seas for 
handy reference! Perhaps, in 
succeeding editions, he may 
think well to supply the want. 

For some reason of his own, 
Captain Moodie usually chose 
to work due south from the 
Formosa bank, whereas all other 
skippers chose to hug the Co- 
chin-China coast so as to use 
the land and sea breezes, and 
to get the benefit of the cur- 
rent. Captain Moodie was gene- 
rally unlucky in his weather, 
and this voyage was no excep- 
tion to the rule. All the way 
down to the Karamata Passage 
he had nothing but light winds 
and calms, except during three 
days; and finally on the 6th 
August he broke out in dis- 
gust :— 

“This ship is apparently 
doomed to light winds, for the 
legitimate winds seem to flag 
at our appearance. Here we 
are in the middle of calms, 
where it ought to be blowing 
a steady strong S.E. trade.” 
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On that very day, however, 
the wind at last came out of 
the S.E., and the Cutty Sark 
grew lively, and made a run 
of 303 miles next day, increas- 
ing her distance to 311 miles 
on the following day, and 320 
miles on the third day. But 
very soon after the wind petered 
out, and Captain Moodie fell 
to grumbling again. 

“Sails clashing against the 
masts. The old music. Very 
pleasant to people not in a 
hurry.” 

So it continued. Neverthe- 
less the Cutty Sark managed 
to round the Cape in 26 days 
from Anjer, and the rest of the 
passage was without incident. 
On the 13th October she came 
racing up Channel before a 
strong S.W. gale, with the 
usual thick rainy weather, hav- 
ing made the passage home in 


109 days, which, considering 


the extremely unfavourable 
weather, was recognised as a 
very fine performance. 

It was the best passage made 
that year in the height of the 
S.W. monsoon, and none of 
the ships which had wagered 
a month’s pay came anywhere 
near it, their times being— 
Serica, 118 days; Ethiopian, 
114 days, and so on. Though 
both Captain Moodie and Jock 
Willis were disappointed with 
the actual time, they were per- 
fectly satisfied with the vessel 
herself. 

In the next year, 1871, both 
Cutty Sark and Thermopylae 
made such fine outward pass- 
ages, and were so even in their 
times, that, when in June they 
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found themselves both in the 
Shanghai River, the whole ship- 
ping community began to look 
forward to a fair race between 
these two ; but it did not come 
off that year, and the reason 
was an ominous one. It was 
a@ very bad year for tea freights 
on account of the competition 
of many new steamers. The 
Cutty Sark’s agents were 80 
dissatisfied with the rates at 
Shanghai that, when the tea 
lighters were actually alongside, 
they withdrew her from the 
berth and sent her down to 
Foochow to see what could be 
done there. Here she found 
the Duke of Abercorn on the 
same errand as herself; but 
freights were as bad and char- 
ters as difficult in Foochow as 
they were at Shanghai. Cap- 
tain Moodie waited three weeks 
in hopes of better things, and 
then up-anchored and went 
back to Shanghai, obliged after 
all to accept the despised £3 
per 50 cubic feet, as it was late 
in the season, and he had 
already wasted two months in 
an effort to get more. It was 
time for the shipowners to 
recognise the situation. 

“The year 1870 opened a 
new era in the China tea trade. 
Up till that date steamers had 
found it impossible to com- 
pete with the sailing ships; 
but with the opening of the 
Suez Canal and the possibility 
of coaling at Singapore, Port 
Said, and Gibraltar, the first 
teas could be put on the London 
market by the racing steamers 
in less than sixty days from 
Shanghai—a gain of a month 
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or more on the best times 
taken by the clippers in 
the long passage round the 
Cape. Nevertheless, sailing-ship 
owners were by no means 
discouraged, and faced the 
future with a confidence which 
was rather more stout-hearted 
than far-sighted. 

“They had, however, very 
good reasons for this confi- 
dence. For instance, many 
of the tea-merchants were 
firmly of opinion that tea car- 
ried in iron hulls deteriorated, 
and for this reason preferred 
the composite clippers, especi- 
ally for their choicest brands. 
Besides this, the trade had 
grown so in volume that it 
was hoped there would be 
ample room for both sailing 
ships and steamers. 

“Thirdly, a number of ship- 
owners in the Eastern trade 
were by no means sure that 
the Suez Canal would be a 
success, and predicted that 
the steamers using the Canal 
would experience unexpected 
delays, which would add to 
their expenses, and cut down 
their profits very seriously. In 
these days we can hardly realise 
the many difficulties with which 
those in charge of the early 
steamers had to contend. Un- 
doubtedly the chief of these 
for ships in the Eastern trade 
was the task of finding stokers 
who could stand the ill-venti- 
lated stokeholds in the heat 
of the Red Sea. At first it 
was thought that stoking in 
the Red Sea was more than 
any white man could endure ; 
thus Kroomen from the west 
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coast of Africa were specially 
signed on for this object. 
Though probably the hardiest 
race in the whole Bight of 
Benin, these sturdy surf boat- 
men collapsed in front of their 
furnace doors, and had to be 
relieved at frequent intervals. 

‘Experiments were tried 
with other tropical races, but 
with the same result. Then 
yellow men were tried, and 
finally the steamship owners 
were compelled to fall back 
on their own colour, and make 
the best of it. Here we come 
to the triumph of the Liver- 
pool Irishman, for it was soon 
realised that the Liverpool Irish 
stoker, the son of the Liver- 
pool Irish Western Ocean 
packet-rat, was the only man 
that could submit to this near 
approach to the fires of hell 
and survive. Without a doubt 
the Liverpool Irishman is the 
toughest of all the sons of man. 
He soon proved himself as 
indifferent to the stifling heat 
of the Red Sea as to the bitter 
cold of the North Atlantic 
winter, and but for his astound- 
ing powers of endurance, it is 
probable that the racing steam- 
ers would have had a much 
stiffer fight before they cap- 
tured the tea trade.” 

By the year 1870 shipowners 
began to grasp the hard realities 
of the case, and there was some- 
thing like a rush to build 
Steamers for the China trade, 
in which even sailing - ship 
Owners joined ; that is, those 
who were far-sighted. Of such 
was Maxton, the owner of 
Ariel and Titania. These he 
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considered to be the most 
perfect examples of the 
thorough-bred tea clipper; he 
therefore made no attempt to 
improve upon them, but turned 
his attention to auxiliaries, and 
finally to steam. So for a few 
years there was a tremendous 
boom in racing steamers. 
Though at first good freights 
were earned, the tonnage soon 
threatened to overweigh the 
trade; then freights began 
to fall, profits became problem- 
atical, weak owners fell out of 
the struggle—such as poor old 
Findlay, who, when nearly 
ruined by the loss of Spindrift, 
uninsured, broke his heart and 
died ; thus gradually the trade 
became stabilised again, but 
not before the sailing ships 
had been driven from the China 
Seas. What a wonderful thing 
it is to think that although 


the Cutty Sark is still afloat and 
still seaworthy, not a single 
one of these first tea steamers 


is in existence! As Mr Lub- 
bock remarks, “‘ Their life in- 
deed was a very short one; 
they were soon shaken to 
pieces, and had to be scrapped 
and replaced, besides which 
their losses from strandings 
were very heavy. In the first 
two or three years of the 
boom, as many as half a dozen 
came to grief. The Drummond 
Castle, when barely clear of 
her tea port, was wrecked on 
the Chusan Islands; and at 
the subsequent inquiry at 
Shanghai a great deal was 
said about the reckless driving 
of racing steamers through in- 
tricate channels.” 
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But though so much was 
said, and no doubt “ very well 
and wisely too,” we do not 
hear that there was any notice- 
able alteration in the prac- 
tice; and perhaps some of 
those who spoke with judicial 
sternness, a8 in duty bound, 
were not far from admiration 
in their hearts. 

In the spring of 1872 the 
Cutty Sark left London for 
Shanghai, and this year the 
Cutty Sark and Thermopylae 
met for the first time. Great 
was the excitement in Shang- 
hai; and though Captain Kem- 
ball was as confident of victory 
as Captain Moodie, both men 
prepared their ships carefully 
for the race. Thermopylae, 
whose cargo capacity was 


greater than Cutty Sark’s, on 
account of the latter’s fine lines 


and sharpness, reduced her 
cargo of tea by 370,000 Ib. 
more than Cutty Sark did, so 
that it is plain she must have 
been “ flying light ’”’ when she 
left Shanghai, after a strenuous 
competition as to which should 
be ready for sea first. This 
was won by the Cutty Sark, 
but only by a tide; and as it 
happened, a thick fog held up 
both vessels for three days. 
The last chests of tea were 
stowed on the afternoon of 
the 17th June, and on the 
morning of the 18th Cutty Sark 
crossed Woosung Bar with Ther- 
mopylae close behind her. Al- 
ternate fog and calm was their 
fate until 23rd June, when a 
light wind sprang up which 
changed to a hard gale from 
the north, and the Cutty Sark’s 
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fore-topgallant sail went to 
rags before the welcome blast. 
Baffling winds and torrents of 
rain succeeded, lasting three 
days; but about noon on 26th 
June, when the Outty Sark 
was abreast of Hong-Kong, the 
Thermopylae was sighted, and 
great was the excitement of 
their crews, a8 both ships 
hoisted their ensigns to show 
that they recognised each other. 
From this date until the 25th 
July the clippers passed and 
repassed each other, sometimes 
one and sometimes the other 
holding a better wind. The 
wind was very light as a rule, 
with constant squalls and heavy 
rain, and the Cutty Sark had 
one dangerous experience with 
several waterspouts which ob- 
liged her to take in sail and 
bear away off her course. By 
this contretemps the Thermopylae 
gained three miles on her, and 
passed Anjer one and a half 
miles ahead without stopping. 
But Captain Moodie hove to 
for a couple of hours, and went 
ashore for letters. He was very 
well satisfied that both the ships 
were just twenty-eight days 
from the Shanghai pilot to 
Anjer, because Captain Kem- 
ball was well known for his 
clever navigation and splendid 
times down the China Sea. 

On the 25th July the Cutty 
Sark at last picked up the 
trade, blowing fresh from 
E.S.E. With strong winds her 
power at once began to tell; 
she went romping ahead of her 
rival, and the two racers did 
not meet again. For several 
days all went well. She made 
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three consecutive runs of 340, 
327, and 320, and before mis- 
fortune overtook her, she was 
making the fine average of 260 
miles a day, and had run close 
on 400 miles ahead of the 
Thermopyle. But at 1 P.M. 
on the 7th August the wind 
took off “ as if cut by a knife,” 
as the captain expressed it, 
and for the next thirty hours 
Cutty Sark slatted her sails in 
baffling airs and calms. Cap- 
tain Moodie watched the omin- 
ous signs that followed, and 
snugged his ship down under 
a black sky, with lightning 
flying about. At midnight on 
the 11th a furious wind rushed 
out of the western quarter, a 
hard gale with very heavy sea. 
Both wind and sea increased 
for three days, till on the 14th 
the little clipper was head- 
reaching in a tremendous sea, 
under a hard gale from the 
west with howling squalls. Dur- 
ing that afternoon her fore and 
main lower topsails both went 
to pieces; but the worst bit 
of bad luck befell her on the 
following morning at 6.30. A 
heavy sea broke under the 
stern of the ship, and tore the 
rudder from its eye-bolts. It 
was really the last effort of the 
gale, for by now the wind 
began to moderate, and Cap- 
tain Moodie tried a spar over 
the stern, but soon found that 
it would not steer the ship. 
The weather soon cleared com- 
pletely, but the dilemma was 
@ crucial one. It happened 
that the owner’s brother, Robert 
Willis, was on board, going the 
voyage for his health, and he 
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immediately besought the cap- 
tain to put into the nearest 
South African port. But Cap- 
tain Moodie had no mind to 
do this, or to give up the race, 
and he declared for a jury 
rudder. The contention be- 
tween the two was so sharp 
that they almost came to blows, 
but the captain had his way, 
and told his owner’s brother 
he could go to the devil. One 
look at the portrait of George 
Moodie, square-browed, calm, 
and sagacious, lets us under- 
stand the complete overthrow 
of Robert Willis without diffi- 
culty. Immediately afterwards 
the construction of a jury 
rudder and sternpost was un- 
dertaken, the rudder being made 
of a spare spar 70 feet long. 
This was comparatively simple, 
the real difficulty being the 
connection of the two, and the 
securing of both to the ship, 
so that the rudder would work 
and be of sufficient strength 
for use when placed. During 
the whole time there was a 
heavy sea running, which added 
greatly to the difficulties of the 
work. 

“As luck would have it, 
there were two stowaways on 
board, and one happened to 
be an English carpenter, the 
other a Scotch blacksmith. 
Whilst the English carpenter 
helped with the shaping of the 
spars, the Scotch blacksmith 
forged the bolts and bars from 
the ship’s awning stanchions, 
whilst Moodie’s son, Alexander 
Moodie, an apprentice, kept 
the bellows going. 

“The Cutty Sark was rolling 
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heavily in the trough of the 
sea all the time, and as there 
was more water coming aboard 
on the lee roll than on the 
weather one, the forge was set 
up on the weather side of the 
deck ; but even so, it was con- 
stantly being upset and washed 
away. On one occasion the 
whole fire upset into the shirt 
of young Moodie, and he car- 
ried the scars for the rest of 
his life. At the same time the 
water took the feet from under 
the blacksmith, who was hang- 
ing on to a red-hot bar. As 
the sea washed him away, the 
unfortunate man went sailing 
past the end of the house, still 
grimly clutching the bar, but 
holding it as far from his own 
nose as possible. The hissing 
end just missed the sailmaker’s 
face as he sat on his door-sill. 

“But such difficulties were 
treated in regular sailor fashion. 
The sail-maker remarked grimly 
that at any rate the black- 
smith had a good match to 
light his pipe. The black- 
smith swore at young Moodie 
for not saving the fire; and 
the apprentice retorted that 
he was in just as much a burry 
to get the red-hot cinders off 
his chest as the blacksmith 
was to keep the red-hot bar 
off his nose; and so the work 
went on.” 

But all this was nothing to 
the difficulty of getting the 
rudder in place as the ship 
rolled; for it could not be 
done in the usual manner by 
the help of chains along the 
ship’s bottom, because the 
Outty Sark was too sharp for 
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chains to lie along the keel, 
A kedge anchor was uséd in- 
stead as a sinker, but owing 
to the sea running this anchor 
caused a lot of trouble, and at 
the critical moment before the 
rudder was in place, the slip- 
rope chafed through, and away 
went the anchor to the bottom 
of the Southern Ocean. At 
this juncture it may well be 
supposed that the skipper’s 
language kept all hands safe 
from catching cold. But at 
long last the jury rudder was 
fixed in place, the weather 
cleared, sail was made before 
a light westerly air, and to 
every one’s delight the ship 
was found to steer very well. 

This was a great triumph, 
but the Cutty Sark, as a lame 
duck, had now to exercise 
caution, and when the next 
strong gale blew from north- 
west, the ship had to be hove 
to in order to preserve the 
jury rudder. Captain Moodie’s 
bad luck about weather still 
held apparently, for the strong 
fair winds which carried the 
Thermopylae round the Cape 
and far ahead lasted all the 
time the Cutty Sark was hove 
to, and making no way, but 
immediately the rudder was 
shipped the wind changed to a 
gale from the west. 

As for the Thermopylae, there 
is some difficulty in tracing 
her passage, because Captain 
Kemball kept his latitude and 
longitude a dead secret from 
every man on board. But Mr 
Lubbock calculates from the 
dates on which the Thermopylae 
was spoken by other ships, 
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that when the Outiy Sark 
rounded Agulhas on the 23rd 
August, the Thermopylae was 
roughly 500 miles ahead. 

The long spell of bad weather 
off the Cape played havoc 
with the Cutty Sark’s jury 
rudder, but though several eye- 
bolts carried away, as well as 
some stanchions which con- 
nected the steering chains to 
the back of the rudder, yet 
means were found to repair 
these losses; and “the ship 
steered well enough as long as 
the wind was aft; but with 
beam winds it was often neces- 
sary to reduce sail and keep 
the speed down to about eight 
knots, as at anything over that 
the Cutty Sark threatened to 
run away with her crew.” 

This moderately fortunate 
state of affairs lasted till the 
20th September, when the last 
of the eye-bolts on the rudder 
gave way, and the whole con- 
trivance had to be got aboard 
for repairs. These were com- 
pleted in the shortest possible 
time, in such a manner as 
made the steering heavier work 
but was easier on the gear; 
and the wind being light on 
the 20th, the rudder was 
dropped over the stern, and 
got into place by clever man- 
euvring of the ship, without 
the least hitch. Now at last 
the trades blew strong and 
favourable, but as the ship 
steered wildly on a wind when 
going over eight knots, the 
Toyals had to be taken in, and 
Speed kept down to under 
200 miles a day. The last part 
of the passage was against hard 
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gales from north to north-east, 
and she reached Gravesend at 
9 P.M. on the 18th October, 
122 days from Shanghai. 

The Thermopylae had arrived 
first, but the shipping world 
naturally gave all the credit 
of the race to the Outiy Sark. 
Her performance in making 
the Channel from the Cape 
under jury rudder in fifty- 
four days was looked upon as 
a great piece of work, and 
congratulations were showered 
upon Captain Moodie, who was 
almost worn out when he ar- 
rived ; but Captain Kemball’s 
officers declared that the latter’s 
anxiety was so great that life 
was hardly worth living aboard 
the Thermopylae, especially after 
leaving the Cape. He was a 
man well known for his keen- 
ness, daring, and seamanship, 
but we cannot, unfortunately, 
call him a sportsman. 

**Kemball at first tried to 
insist that the Thermopylae was 
leading when Cutty Sark lost 
her rudder; but when Willis, 
Moodie, and Linton went to 
the White Star Office with 
the Cutty Sark’s log-book and 
challenged Kemball to pro- 
duce the Thermopylae’s, he re- 
fused to do so, and it had to 
be admitted that the Thermo- 
pylae was badly beaten.” 

So ended the famous race. 

But old ‘“ White Hat's” 
triumph was sadly dashed by 
Captain Moodie’s resigning the 
command of the Cutty Sark. 
The only reason he gave was 
his quarrel with Robert Willis ; 
and though Jock Willis was 
indignant with his brother, and 
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declared he should never have 
another voyage on any of his 
ships, and even offered to 
build the finest iron ship that 
could be produced and give 
Moodie the command of her, 
nothing would alter the skip- 
per’s decision. He left sail 
for steam, and in his latter 
years made his chief study of 
meteorology. 

“The Provost of Auchter- 
muchty met Captain Moodie 
in the street one day, and asked 
him what he thought the 
weather was going to be. 

**'Wet,” replied the captain 
shortly. 

‘Surely not,” said the Pro- 
vost; ‘“‘my glass was stand- 
ing at fair when I came out.” 

** Aye,” sneered old Moodie ; 
‘“‘and do ye think the weather 
cares a damn for your glass ? ” 

A very different man was 
now to take command of the 
Cutty Sark, Captain Moore, 
who was Jock Willis’s trusted 
superintendent, or, as it was 
then called, ‘‘ ship’s husband.” 

Captain Moore was more cele- 
brated for the way in which 
he kept his ships than for 
carrying on—indeed, he had 
few equals at making a ship 
look her best, and he kept 
the Cutty Sark like a yacht, 
so that she was noticed for 
her smart appearance amongst 
a fleet of perfectly kept ships. 
But Moore was an old man, 
and he had outgrown the thrill 
of driving a vessel, and did 
not fancy hanging on to his 
top-gallant sails when other 
ships were reefing topsails, which 
was what the Cutty Sark re- 
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joiced in. Nor did he care 
about taking risks or cutting 
corners in the China Sea. He 
was as safe a navigator as he 
was @ seaman; and with his 
position assured, he was con- 
tent to let the Cutty Sark go 
her natural speed without mak- 
ing any attempt to spur her. 
Yet if ever there was a vessel 
that liked the spur it was the 
Cutty Sark, and there is no 
doubt that with a little more 
help from her captain the 
clipper would have saved a 
good many days on each of her 
1873 passages. 

That was a year of disasters, 
of typhoon, and wreck, and 
general loss. It is melancholy 
to think of the beautiful tea 
clippers, of which the mere 
pictures fascinate us in these 
pages with their grace and 
swiftness, dropping out of life 
one by one. We look at them 
with regret, their tall raking 
masts and dainty lines, such 
as will never be seen again, 
and their very names ring 
romantically in our ears—Tae- 
ping, Salamis, Hallowe’en, Le- 
ander, Ariel, and Forward Ho. 
As for the pictures of the 
Cutty Sark herself, with her 
canvas spread, running beauti- 
fully and buoyantly ahead of 
the long hill-like ridges of a 
tremendous following gea, these 
recall nothing so much as the 
image of a sea-bird, or a witch 
—and she was both ! 

When Captain Moore retired 
from the sea, he was succeeded 
by Captain Tipcraft, a quiet 
modest man, with no ambition 
beyond being efficient; and 
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this he certainly was, but he 
gave the Cutty Sark no chance 
of putting her best foot fore- 
most. In December of 1873 
she loaded her first cargo for 
Sydney, and again in the winter 
of 1874-5, she and Thermopylae 
both made splendid passages 
to Australia. The names of 
these two have always been 
linked together, and their for- 
tunes too, in a singular manner. 

“Tt is curious to see the 
way in which the tracks of 
certain ships constantly cross 
each other, whilst others, which 
one would naturally expect to 
be in constant rivalry, go their 
separate courses, possibly never 
to meet again. A ship is like 
a human being in this respect, 
or like a regiment.” 

Curiously enough, both ships 
loaded their largest tea cargoes 
in the same year, 1876; and 
in 1885 both loaded wool to- 
gether at Sydney for the Feb- 
ruary wool sales. In the race 
home Cutty Sark beat Ther- 
mopylae by a clear week, and 
made the fastest passage out 
of over thirty first-class ships. 

Of course, like every other 
ship and every human being, 
she had her share of troubles, 
and very bad ones, but she 
had wonderful luck, and “‘ could 
never put her luck past her,” 
in the expressive phrase of her 
first captain. It was a power 
on her side, that power which 
can neither be defined nor de- 
fended, but is always recog- 
nised, and the Cutty Sark be- 
came celebrated as much for 
her escapes from apparently 
certain disaster as for her vic- 
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tories and strokes of good-for- 
tune, 

One of her narrowest escapes 
was in the great winter gale 
of November 1877, a gale of 
hurricane strength, which 
wrought havoc amongst the 
crowded shipping in the Downs, 
where the Cutty Sark was 
moored fast, Captain Tipcraft 
and the pilot having decided, 
in view of the promised storm 
from the Atlantic, to take 
shelter there instead of run- 
ning up Channel. There were 
no less than sixty ships besides 
several large steamers taking 
shelter in the Downs, and when 
the hurricane reached its height 
in the pitch darkness of a 
November night, pandemonium 
reigned there amongst the 
crowded shipping. Cables 
parted, and ships began to 
go adrift, the little Cutty Sark 
amongst them. Blue lights, 
flares, and rockets showed in 
every direction, and out of 
the blackness to sea the dull 
boom of gunfire at regular in- 
tervals, heard through the howl 
and scream of the raging gale, 
told of some ship in dire dis- 
tress. When morning dawned, 
even the tragedy of that awful 
night was less striking than the 
heroism with which men rose 
to meet it and give help. 

** As the wind took off, the 
Deal boatmen with spare 
anchors and chains launched 
their galleys off Deal beach 
through the boiling surf in 
their well-known fashion, and 
braving the heavy sea which 
rolled through the Downs saved 
many a ship. All through the 
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night collisions in the crowded 
roads had been a recurring 
nightmare; drifting ships had 
crashed into those which still 
had hold of the ground, and 
carried them away in their 
turn; ships ground together 
till their spars came down upon 
their crews ; men leaped from 
ship to ship in their panic, and 
several of those vessels which 
had come ashore contained 
strangers, often of foreign na- 
tionalities, who had sprung 
aboard them in the darkness 
and the terror. 

“Besides the brave galley 
punts, all the lifeboats were 
out, whilst coastguards and 
longshoremen were busy in 
every direction hauling men 
through the surf from stranded 
vessels. Then, as the tide 


made, small knots of men and 


weeping women showed where 
the breakers had rolled up the 
bodies of seamen and tossed 
them in the yellow froth on 
the edge of the screaming 
shingle. Noon came, and with 
it the Calais boat, battened 
down and with half a dozen 
men at her helm. As huge 
seas were sweeping over the 
Admiralty pier, she made for 
the harbour, and _ berthed 
amidst the cheers of a huge 
crowd, which had been anxious- 
ly awaiting her appearance.” 
And what of the Cutty Sark 
on that night of pandemonium 
in the Channel? As the cables 
of both her anchors parted in 
the height of the hurricane 
gale, before she could be got 
under control she ran foul of 
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@ brig on her port bow. There 
was a crash, the ships ground 
together for a moment, and 
then drifted apart in the dark- 
ness. A minute later, and there 
was another crash; this time 
it was a vessel to starboard. 
With difficulty could the ex- 
tent of the damage be ascer- 
tained in the darkness, but at 
least it was clear that the port 
bulwarks were stove, and the 
port fore-braces all adrift, with 
the yards swinging madly at 
every roll. She struggled on 
till she was northward of the 
Goodwin Sands, and there she 
was hove to, and rockets were 
fired and blue lights burnt for 
assistance. She had drifted 
almost on to the sands before 
the tugboat Macgregor got hold 
of her only just in time, with 
her sails blown to rags. Dur- 
ing the next five hours the 
Macgregor could make no more 
than six miles, but a second 
tug came to help, and between 
them the Outty Sark was towed 
up to London in safety. Well 
may Mr Lubbock remark that 
“it requires a sailor of the sail 
to thoroughly realise all the 
strain and stress of that awful 
night.” 

It may well be that some 
on board the Cutty Sark, as 
the weight of the tempest fell 
on her, shared the feeling that 
made a character of R. L. 
Stevenson’s exclaim in like cir- 
cumstances— 

“God bless every man that 
swung a hammer on that tiny 
and strong hull!” 

Strange to say, the Cutty 
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Sark carried that very night a 
man who had helped to build 
her, who had been in her since 
her launch, and who loved her 
as a sweetheart. He signed 
in her voyage after voyage, 
and though a privileged person 
with the owner, was an oracle 
in the half-deck. This was the 
trusty “‘ Chips,’’ a man of great 
presence of mind. Many law- 
suits resulted from this famous 
gale, fought between the owners 
of the ships which had been in 
the numerous collisions. Lucki- 
ly for old “‘ White Hat,’ though 
one damaged ship did sue the 
Cutty Sark, there was not 
enough evidence to identify 
her. Now, it happened that 
the trusty “ Chips ” had found 
“a piece of the name-board 
of a vessel lying on the Cutty 
Sark’s deck close to where her 
bulwarks were stove, but with 
an eye to his owner’s advan- 
tage, he thoughtfully slid this 
piece of evidence overboard 
without saying a word about 
it at the time. This action 
probably saved old Jock some 
hundreds of pounds, for the 
vessel to which it referred had 
been dismasted and badly dam- 
aged through a collision during 
the hurricane.” 

With singular luck the Cutty 
Sark after two collisions was 
found to be quite unhurt be- 
yond her bulwarks, head-boards, 
and a stove plank or two ; and 
by the end of the month she 
was once more ready for sea. 
Away she went, raced the 

lae again, and beat 
her; then, “after making the 


best passage of the year to 
Sydney, she proceeded to 
make the best passage up the 
Pacific.” 

This was all very well from 
@ sporting point of view, but 
the year happened to be one 
of general depression and gloom 
in commercial circles. Poor 
Captain Tipcraft, worried by 
anxiety, died of heart disease 
at Shanghai, and was suc- 
ceeded by his chief mate, Wal- 
lace, than whom no better 
choice could have been made 
for captain. He was ambitious 
and fearless, a grand seaman, 
full of jovial high spirits and 
kindliness, rather easy-going as 
far as discipline went, but speci- 
ally adored by his apprentices 
for his friendliness, and for the 
trouble he took to teach them 
their profession—a very un- 
usual quality in a skipper of 
that date. He was determined 
to break the record across the 
Atlantic if he were given the 
chance, and in February of 
1880 the chance was given 
him. 
**He left Sandy Hook in a 
cyclone, which speedily stripped 
the Cutty Sark of her foresail, 
two lower topsails, and an 
upper topsail. At the height 
of the storm the ship was hove 
to for eighteen hours, during 
which time new sails were 
bent with incredible difficulty.”’ 
As usual, she beat all her rivals 
in the run across the Atlantic, 
and made the passage to London 
in nineteen days out from New 
York. 

But we now come to the 
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second period in the life of the 
Cutty Sark. 

Jock Willis, like other owners, 
was convinced “‘that the tea 
trade was finally shut to the 
clippers, and that henceforth 
his famous ship must go a-seek- 
ing and be content with less 
lucrative freights. He came 
to the reluctant conclusion that 
her racing days were over, 
little suspecting that she would 
find all the racing he could 
wish for in the wool trade, 
and was destined to make an 
even greater name for herself 
in the roaring forties than 
she had done in the China 
Seas. Old Jock was deceived 
by the opinion freely expressed 
in shipping circles that the 
graceful yacht-like tea clippers 
were not powerful enough and 
a trifle too small for the big 
seas and westerly gales of the 
Southern Ocean.”’ 

Although this opinion was 
mistaken, as a matter of fact 
only three of all the tea ships 
became regular wool clippers 
—the two great rivals, Cutty 
Sark and Thermopylae, and the 
unlucky Blackadder. Meantime 
to the deep disgust of all who 
had ever sailed in her, Jock 
Willis gave orders for the Cutty 
Sark to be cut down on her 
arrival home in March 1880. 
It was done: 9 feet 6 inches 
were cut off her lower masts, 
7 feet off her lower yards, and 
the rest in proportion. La- 
mentation over this indignity 
was short-lived. Although the 
reduction in sail-area took at 
least a knot off her speed in 
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light winds, it was found that 
she actually benefited by it 
when running her easting down 
in the roaring forties, because 
she was now able to carry 
topgallant sails running before 
a fresh gale—a matter of the 
highest importance, since with 
the big following seas which 
come chasing up from astern in 
these latitudes, the lower sails 
drop into the mast becalmed as 
the vessel dives into the hollow; 
and nothing helps the ship so 
much as to be able to hang 
on to her topgallant sails until 
the very last moment. 

But before the Cutty Sark 
settled down as a crack wool 
clipper she underwent an awful 
experience, which, as Mr Lub- 
bock says, “no sea novelist 
would have dared to put on 
paper.” It is in fact a great 
deal more impressive in the 
language of truth and sober- 
ness which he uses to tell it 
in the terrible chapter called 
“A Hell-Ship Voyage,” one 
of those tragedies of the sea 
which are by no means over- 
past or out-of-date, but liable 
to happen at any time when 
cruelty holds sway, and the 
passion of resentment at in- 
justice breaks out. 

The American Navy Depart- 
ment, as it happened, was in 
a great hurry to supply their 
fleet in Japanese waters with 
Welsh coal, so they offered 
big freights in order to attract 
clipper ships which would race 
out with it to Japan. Old 
“White Hat” sent his orders 
to Captain Wallace, who took 
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the Cutty Sark from London 
to Penarth to load coal as 
fast as she could. The mate 
he brought with him, who was 
a Scotsman calling himself 
Sydney Smith, gave the crew 
such a taste of his quality 
even in the short trip round 
to Wales that no sooner was 
Penarth reached than they fled 
from the ship. Captain Wal- 
lace had great difficulty in 
collecting a fresh crew in this 
Welsh port, and finally set 
sail with a very scratch lot 
of mixed nationalities, includ- 
ing three niggers. By bad luck 
he sailed on a Friday, and 
every separate misfortune of 
this disastrous voyage was as- 
cribed by the crew to that 
fact. There was one old sea- 
croaker amongst them, a man 
so weird and ominous and 
full of superstition that he 
reminded the apprentices of 
the Flying Dutchman, and 
they christened him Vander- 
decken. 

The voyage began with a 
fair wind and a splendid run 
to the line, racing neck and 
neck with the Titania—another 
cut-down clipper—until their 
courses differed. So far all 
went well, but when the dol- 
drums were reached, the work 
of shifting sail gave the bucko 
mate his chance of working 
up his watch; and his spite 
and cruelty, especially to the 
three darkies, reached such a 
pitch that one day after John 
Francis—the most clumsy of 
the darkies—had got his hand 
badly crushed in shifting the 


mainsail, the mate’s abuse and 
the darkey’s insolence roused 
an uproar in the ship, and 
Captain Wallace called his offi- 
cers and apprentices aft and 
gave them arms. He then 
turned to the angry foremast 
crowd, and ordered Francis 
to apologise to the mate, or 
else take a hiding from him. 
Francis pulled off his coat, a 
ring was at once formed just 
forward of the poop, and a 
wild rough-and-tumble ensued, 
which was stopped by the 
captain, revolver in hand, after 
a quarter of an hour, upon 
which he sent the hands for- 
ward with the caution that he 
would put the next man in 
irons whom he caught abusing 
his officers. This restored dis- 
cipline, and if the mate had 
only mended his ways there 
might have been a different 
story to tell. For when a gale 
of hurricane force blew for 
three days, straight from the 
west, the mixed crew showed 
themselves perfectly willing and 
gallant, even when the gale 
was at its worst and had torn 
the sails to tatters. 

“The men were sent aloft 
to bend a new lower fore- 
topsail, which was swayed aloft 
to the tune of ‘Blow! Boys! 
Blow !’ 


* Oh, blow, my boys, I long to hear you ; 
Blow, boys, blow! 

Oh, sing, my boys, twill always cheer 

you, 

Blow, my bully boys, blow! 

With a gallant ship and a bully crew ; 
Blow, boys, blow ! 

We're just the boys to pull her through ; 
Blow, my bully boys, blow ! 
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Oh, blow, my boys, no cause for 
growling ; 
Blow, boys, blow ! 
Though up aloft the wind is howling ; 
Blow, my bully boys, blow ! 
Oh, blow my boys, no finer weather ; 
Blow, boys, blow ! 
A long strong pull, and all together ; 
Blow, my bully boys, blow ! 
Then blow to-day, and all to-morrow ; 
Blow, boys, blow ! 
With cheery hearts, no thought of 
SOrrow ; 
Blow, my bully boys, blow! 
For up aloft this sail must go! 
Blow, boys, blow ! 
What if the wind blow high or low ; 
Blow, my bully boys, blow !’ 


“There is nothing like a 
chanty to put heart into men 
in bad weather, and up went 
the sail in its stops, all ready 
for bending; but it was an- 
other matter to bend it. For 
two hours the hands aloft 
fought to bend that sail; be- 
tween gasps for breath, which 
was torn from their lungs by 
the storm fiend, they swore 
at the wind, they swore at 
each other in that mental irri- 
tation which is common at 
such moments. Finger-nails 
were torn in their efforts to 
hold on to the bagging canvas. 
The sweat ran off their cheeks 
into the necks of their oilskins. 
The footrope swung and dipped 
as they braced themselves 
against the tilting yard, and 
strove to pass the rovings 
under the jackstay. The task 
seemed an. impossibility, but 
that topsail had to be set in 
order to keep the Cutty Sark 
ahead of those monstrous chas- 
ing seas, and set it eventually 
was. Whilst the battle raged 
aloft, one green sea did succeed 
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in coming in over the stern, 
and swept the length of the 
deck, so that to the men on 
the yard there was nought 
to be seen but three masts 
sticking out of a maelstrom of 
boiling foam.” 

It is only fair to show—in 
view of their subsequent in- 
subordination — that at this 
juncture the men behaved quite 
well, and had no wish but to 
give the ship her chance. But 
when the Cutty Sark was near- 
ing Sunda Straits, early one 
morning during the mate’s 
watch, and while the darkey 
John Francis was on the look- 
out, he twice refused to obey 
an order of the mate’s, and 
met him when the mate went 
forward ‘‘on the jump” with 
an insolent threat and a raised 
capstan-bar. 

There was a short struggle, 
but the mate got possession of 
the bar, and hit the darkey 
such a blow over the head that 
he dropped senseless on the 
deck. He never recovered con- 
sciousness, but died on the 
third day after and was buried 
at sea, the captain reading the 
service. 

After this the ship became 
suddenly and ominously silent. 
The mate retired to his cabin, 
and was not seen again on 
deck for the rest of the passage ; 
but it was well known aft that 
the friends of John Francis, 
headed by old Vanderdecken, 
had sworn that they would 
see the mate brought to book. 

At Anjer the Cutty Sark had 
a long wait for orders, since 
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Jock Willis was far from ex- 
pecting his cut-down clipper 
to make the run at such speed ; 
and while she waited the mate 
managed to persuade his kind- 
hearted captain to help him 
to escape. It was ill-advised, 
for the crew were determined 
to see justice done on the mate. 
. But the skipper of the Colorado, 
an American ship lying at 
anchor just ahead of the Cutty 
Sark, happened to be in want 
of a mate, and sent a boat one 
morning to lie cautiously under 
her port quarter while Captain 
Wallace supplied his hands with 
some money to bargain with 
a crowd of native bumboats 
which came alongside to star- 
board. This enabled the mate 
to slip over the side into the 
Colorado’s boat and make his 
escape. But great was the 
wrath of the Cutty Sark’s crew 
when they discovered it. Led 
by old Vanderdecken, they re- 
fused to work till the mate was 
found. Captain Wallace, for 
all his popularity, could not 
pacify them; a kind of search 
under the native police was 
ordered, but the men knew it 
was only done to fool them, and 
they still refused to turn to. At 
the critical moment the belated 
orders from Jock Willis arrived, 
and the Cutty Sark was to 
proceed to Yokohama. 

When the moment came to 
get under weigh, not a member 
of the foc’s’le would help to 
weigh anchor. The kind- 
hearted captain was a man of 
decision; he determined to 
up-anchor and set sail as best 
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he could with the aid of his 
six devoted apprentices and 
four petty officers. They not 
only succeeded in this, but they 
captured the four ringleaders of 
the mutinous crew and clapped 
them in irons. The remainder 
then retired sulking to the 
foc’s’le, and the Cutty Sark 
before the faintest breeze just 
cleared out of Anjer Roads 
into the Java Sea, where she 
lay becalmed for three days. 

The position of Captain Wal- 
lace was fairly hopeless now, 
and he knew it. He foresaw 
an official investigation, in 
which he would be held re- 
sponsible for the mate’s escape, 
and for a good deal more. The 
thought of those depending on 
him preyed on his mind, so 
that he could not sleep, and 
in the awful heat and stagnant 
calm his mind began to give 
way. His friends in the after- 
deck watched him anxiously, 
while the sullen crew kept for- 
ward. There was no disci- 
pline, only a strained tension ; 
and then the catastrophe came. 
One morning early while the 
captain was on the poop with 
the trusty “‘ Chips,’”” who never 
left his side, he asked a ques- 
tion of the second mate, walked 
aft to call the helmsman’s 
attention to the course, then 
deliberately jumped overboard. 
It was no use to throw over 
lifebuoys, or to lower a boat, 
as the men rushed to do. The 
sea was as calm as a mill- 
pond, but it was full of sharks. 
So ended poor Captain Wal- 
lace. 
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The crew took the death of 
their captain greatly to heart, 
and blamed themselves bitterly 
for refusing duty. They held 
a consultation, and as there 
was no one on board capable 
of navigating the ship to Yoko- 
hama, there was nothing for 
it but to head back to Anjer, 
with the short-sighted second 
mate in charge, under whose 
brief command of four days 
the Cutty Sark had a narrow 
escape, for when close to the 
rocks and without a breath 
of wind, she was caught in a 
strong tide-race which swept 
her stern first round the north- 
west side of Thwarttheway 


Island. 

Old Vanderdecken, who had 
explained all previous misfor- 
tunes by the fact of the ship 
having sailed on a Friday, now 


discovered that she was be- 
witched. Sailors were simple- 
minded men in those days, and 
the crew had really been so 
much depressed and terrified 
by Vanderdecken and his pro- 
phecies of evil, that they were 
glad when he finally took him- 
self off at Singapore after the 
inevitable inquiry was con- 
cluded. Many on board thought 
Vanderdecken was the Jonah 
at the root of all the trouble ; 
and he declared on leaving that 
henceforth his object in life 
would be to run down the 
vanished mate and bring him 
to justice, for he was certain 
the Cutty Sark would have no 
luck until “‘ that nigger-killer ”’ 
was under lock and key. 

It remains to be stated that 
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the luck of the Cutty Sark con- 
tinued disastrous and evil to 
the very end of the voyage; 
also that the bucko mate was 
recognised after two years by 
one of the crew he had bullied, 
and was tried and sentenced to 
seven years for manslaughter. 
After reaching Anjer there 
followed a period of some con- 
fusion, while the bewildered 
owner, Jock Willis, was cabling 
instructions. The Cutty Sark 
went to Singapore to discharge 
her coal, and while busy about 
this, “her crew were surprised 
one day to see a fat little man 
with an uneasy look coming 
up the companion ladder, who 
announced himself to the newly 
promoted mate as the ship’s 
new commander.” He sur- 
prised them even more as they 
came to know him better. A 
greater contrast to kind-hearted, 
brave, ill-fated Captain Wallace 
could not be imagined. Cap- 
tain Bruce, a boastful “ sailor 
bold ”’ ashore, was a downright 
coward at sea; not from ignor- 
ance or incompetence, as he 
was particularly skilled at navi- 
gation, and sometimes gave his 
apprentices most valuable les- 
sons. But he was secretly a 
drunkard, and this had prob- 
ably ruined his nerve. When 
it came on to blow, or when 
nearing land, he would actually 
retire below, pale in the face 
and with shaking hands, and 
leave his chief officer in charge. 
To keep up his character he 
pretended to be deeply re 
ligious, and even went to the 
extreme length of holding daily 
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prayer-meetings aboard. These 
were abandoned when on the 
voyage to Oalcutta—his first 
in charge of the Cutty Sark,— 
approaching the Sandheads, he 
fell a prey to his own peculiar 
dread of a landfall. Though 
the weather was fair and the 
barometer steady, he was torn 
between the fear of a strand- 
ing and the dread of a cyclone. 
Day after day he sent his 
amazed crew aloft to shorten 
sail for no apparent reason ; 
night after night he laid the 
vessel to. This was quite a 
new line for the Cutty Sark, 
and all hands drew their own 
conclusions when they saw the 
transformation of their tremu- 
lous captain into a swaggering 
hero as soon as the Hoogly 
pilot took charge of the ship. 
Four months she lay idle in 
the Calcutta river, trying to 
get a cargo—a new thing for 
the famous clipper,—but the 
crew were paid off, and only 
the apprentices and the faithful 
carpenter remained out of the 
ship’s company which had left 
England. Finally she sailed for 
Melbourne, with a cargo of the 
first tea ever shipped from 
India to Australia, and carry- 
ig the Australian mail as 
well—a, compliment to her well- 
known reputation for speed, 
but paid by men who knew 
nothing of her new captain. 
He suffered such terrors as 
s00n as the Cutty Sark began 
really to enjoy herself under 
the influence of the brave 
Westerlies in the roaring forties, 
that even his contemptuous 
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crew pitied him. He could;,not 
sleep for fear, nor yet leave the 
deck on this occasion, as he 
seemed afraid to trust his new 
officers. 

The only creature that did 
not pity him was the witch- 
like clipper herself, who chose 
to behave as she had never 
done before, as though pur- 
posely to increase his fears, 
and revenge her own humilia- 
tion at being hove to ; whilst 
favouring winds were blowing. 
She became very difficult to 
handle, and if old Vander- 
decken had been one of her 
crew at this period he would 
certainly have shown occult 
and paralysing reasons for her 
cantrips quite unconnected 
with the prosaic fact that a 
slight leak near the stern-post 
had gradually filled the after 
watertight compartment—ow- 
ing to an accident,—and conse- 
quently the ship was very 
much down by the stern. This 
was soon remedied ; but when 
the Outty Sark arrived within 
a hundred miles of Cape Otway, 
Captain Bruce was again struck 
with ‘‘ land fever,” and became 
nearly crazy with fear before 
a Melbourne pilot was picked 
up. For this chronic com- 
plaint of his no remedy could 
be applied, and to make mat- 
ters worse the pious hypocrite 
had now come to a thorough 
understanding with his first 
mate, a blackguard atheist ; 
and the precious pair joined 
“in every kind of villainy 
and debauchery, from\robbing 
the ship to robbing her crew, 
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from cruel hazing to attempted 
murder, and from steady soak- 
ing to ‘delirium tremens.’ ” 
The ship’s next voyage was 
to Shanghai, and being obliged 
to take on a number of hands 
from Sydney at a high wage, 
the mate proceeded to bully 
and overwork them day and 
night, in the hope of making 
them desert at the next oppor- 
tunity. But they saw through 
him, and stuck it out, all but 
afew. At Shanghai nearly all 
the ship’s company went down 
with cholera and were re- 
moved to hospital, where two 
of them died, and the Cutty 
Sark was put in quarantine. 
When the sick men came back 
some weeks later, hardly able 
to crawl round the decks, they 
were promptly ordered to clean 
up the hold, and they refused. 
The two schemers hurried 
ashore, quite triumphant, as 
they now hoped to get the 
expensive Sydney hands jailed 
for mutiny. But the judge 
and the hospital doctor took 
the men’s side, and censured 
the captain severely. If the 
three men he had put in irons 
had chosen to give testimony 
against him, Captain Bruce 
would have lost his command, 
but he appealed to them, whin- 
ing about his dependent family 
and his good intentions for the 
future; and the men, with 
true sailors’ generosity, for- 
gave him and held their 
tongues. When they were at 
sea again, however, and the 
captain tried to start his prayer- 
meetings, he could get no con- 
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gregation to attend them, which 
was hardly surprising. So he 
and the mate, joined by the 
steward, procured themselves 
a large supply of a fearsome 
native liquor called “sham- 
shaw,” and in a very short 
while were all three as drunk 
as fiddlers, just in the most 
dangerous part of the dan- 
gerous Java Sea. 

The wind was light and fail- 
ing, the darkness was coming 
on, the Cutty Sark was drifted 
back by the current, the 
drunken mate had a furious 
row with his drunken captain, 
and then retired to drink alone 
in his cabin ; while the besotted 
Bruce strutted the deck, braver 
than he ever was while sober, 
and continued to put her about 
every hour till when it was 
almost dark, through his own 
faulty handling, she missed 
stays, and the next moment 
was rushed stern first past the 
Cap Rock in the grip of the 
current. 

This narrow escape of 4 
smash-up caused the crew to 
appeal to the second mate, and 
demand that he should take 
charge. To take forcible charge 
would have invested the second 
mate with the character of a 
mutineer; but they decided 
that the only way to save the 
ship was to render the captain 
incapable of knowing what was 
going on. So while the third 
mate at the break of the poop 
strained his eyes watching out 
for the ship, the second mate 
got hold of a bottle of the fatal 
“sham-shaw,” and with coD- 
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vivial grins pretended to share 
the captain’s carouse till the 
wretched man dropped sense- 
less. The next thing was a 
rush for the chart, to find the 
nearest anchorage, and the 
Cutty Sark was headed for it. 
Captain and mate thus dis- 
posed of in their cabins, it was 
a simple thing to bundle the 
crazy steward into his room 
and turn the key upon him, 
after which the remainder of the 
drink was searched for, and 
every bottle found was thrown 
overboard, as the best insurance 
against another catastrophe. 
And next—— 

But the next shall not be 
told here. No one but Mr 
Lubbock could do justice to 
the extraordinary episodes in 
the final part of this ‘* Hell- 
Ship Voyage.” He recounts 
them in a manner that is neither 
dramatic, nor pathetic, nor 
humorous, nor effective, but 
pricelessly matter-of-fact. Per- 
haps it is something like the 
voice of that quiet ‘rather 
colourless young man” who 
saved the ship. 

Of course, it was quite in 
the nature of things that Jock 
Willis showed no emotion ex- 
cept intense annoyance at his 
Own losses through both the 
last captains and both the 
bucko mates when the Cutty 
Sark, by extraordinary luck, 
turned up alive at New York 
in @ show-squall. 

Her next captain, the worthy 
Moore, never dared carry sail 
owing to the wretched state of 
her rigging and gear, which 
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were in such a rotten condi- 
tion that whenever he at- 
tempted to hurry her something 
invariably carried away; yet 
old “‘ White Hat ”’ was so irate 
that he would spend no more 
money on her for a long while. 
Finally she was transferred to 
Captain Woodget, her most 
notable commander, who made 
her even more famous as a 
wool clipper than she had 
been as a tea clipper. He was 
@ man of extraordinary force 
of character, able, versatile, 
kind, and entirely original. 
“With the self-confidence be- 
got by experience he was a 
daring and enterprising navi- 
gator, besides being a consum- 
mate seaman. ... As one of 
his officers wrote of him: ‘It 
was @ pleasure to see “the old 
man” in dirty weather. He 
fairly revelled in it. With one 
side of his moustache jammed 
into his mouth, and hanging 
on to the weather-rigging, I 
can see him now, his sturdy 
figure in yellow oilskins and 
long leather sea-boots, watch- 
ing aloft and hanging on till 
the last minute. He gave all 
his crew complete confidence 
in him, and I never remember 
seeing him anything but calm 
in dirty weather.’ ” 

His first three wool passages 
constituted a record for the 
homeward run from Australia 
which has never been beaten 
or even approached by any 
other vessel. How deplorable 
that the Cutty Sark should ever 
have been separated from such 
a captain! But Jock Willis 
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was an inexorable man of busi- 
ness. He decided that modern 
conditions had made the old 
sailing ships unprofitable, and 
in 1895 he sold his favourite 
clipper to the Portuguese Fer- 
reira Company for the paltry 
sum of £2100. She sailed away, 
and was lost sight of. No one 
could follow her movements 
under the Portuguese flag, dis- 
guised by the name Ferreira, in 
spite of which the Portuguese 
themselves habitually referred 
to her as Hl Pequina Camisola ! 

She disappeared into oblivion, 
so to say, but not for ever. 
For “some ships, like some 
men, have a destiny,” and 
after an interval of twenty- 
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eight years, the famous, almost 
forgotten, clipper sailed into 
Falmouth under the very eyes 
of one Captain Dowman, who 
had been her devoted admirer 
in the morning of his days, and 
now, touched by his old en- 
thusiasm, rebought her from 
the Portuguese, restored her 
to the Red Ensign, and is even 
now believed to entertain the 
design of having her rerigged 
according to her original sail- 
and-spar plan, “that he may 
race her out on the old familiar 
route to the Colonies, and per- 
haps lower the record to Mel- 
bourne or Sydney.” 

Is there one of us that does 
not wish him luck with her ? 








LA BELLE DAME SANS MERCI. 


BY A. M. 


A SINOLOGUE is a poor human 
man who has given himself in 
thrall to the Chinese Language. 
He is spellbound, obsessed. He 
lives in the Yao and Shun 
Dynasties—2500 B.c.; his en- 
thusiasms are for the strate- 
gists of Ch’oo and Ch’ee, two 
States which fought like cats 
in the comparatively recent 
days of 300 B.c. Mons and 
Verdun are to him mere modern 
brawls—disturbing and a nui- 
sance. In the final stage of 
the disease he has been known, 
when dragged to a dinner- 
party, to greet his astonished 
hostess in red flannel shirt- 
sleeves and ‘“‘ dickey,” having 


forgotten to put on his dress- 


coat. Needless to add that 
all Sinologues are more or less 
mad. Whether they become 
mad because of being Sino- 
logues, or become Sinologues 
because of being mad, is a 
moot point. ‘“‘ Constitutional,” 
“ Attributable to,” or ‘‘ Aggra- 
vated by,” the fact remains ; 
a full-fledged Sinologue is in- 
dubitably mad. Wherefore 
would there appear reason for 
thankfulness in having ex- 
changed but the lightest of 
badinage with La Belle Dame 
Sans Merci, his Mistress and 
Tyrant. 

_ Even so, however, embarrass- 
ing questions are often asked 
regarding the Lady. I have 
met her; I must therefore 


know her! “Is Chinese diffi- 
cult?” ‘“‘Is it the most diffi- 
cult of all languages ? ”’ “‘ What 
are the difficulties?’ Which 
has tempted me to endeavour 
to set down here, by no means 
the ponderous pronouncements 
of a Learnéd, but the idle im- 
pressions of a most wn-learnéd 
Clerk ; no deep-sea dredgings, 
classified and catalogued, but 
a few odds and ends—shells 
and seaweed—picked up on 
the shore of the vast Chinese 
ocean without wetting one’s 
feet. 

In the case of all languages, 
as would appear, there is a 
great gulf fixed a little way 
within the smiling country of 
Colloquial. One can, may be, 
patter the talk more or less 
intelligibly, more, but usually 
less, grammatically ; but when 
it comes to the nuances, the 
refinements, to absolute accu- 
racy, that is a different matter. 
How many “ French Scholars,” 
e.g., could put together a per- 
fectly turned and polished letter 
in French? It is like the gulf 
that is reached in Billiards: 
on this side the multitude 
content to play for the stroke, 
on that the few who play for 
the leave. In languages, as 
in billiards, few cross the gulf. 
And when, in Chinese, they 
get to the other side they are 
—well, poor things, they are 
Sinologues. 
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Admittedly the first requisite 
in learning any language is a 
good ear, and with Chinese 
this is especially the case. 
For even in the simplest sen- 
tence, even in the first word, 
is encountered a difficulty not 
met with in other languages: 
The Four Tones. 

All Chinese words (only Pe- 
kingese being here referred to) 
are pronounced in one of four 
tones, and on the tone depends 
the meaning. It is obviously 
impossible to give a correct 
notion of such a thing as a 
“tone,” except vivd voce. The 
Chinese themselves describe 
them as the Shang Ping and 
Hsia Ping, the Upper and 
Lower Level ; the Shang Shéng 
and Chii Shéng, the Upper 
and Departing Sounds—which 
will not appear very illumi- 
nating. A more definite idea 
of this four-headed Cerberus 
is, however, conveyed in an 
illustration given in Sir Walter 
Hillier’s Pocket Dictionary of 
Peking Colloquial, than which 
exists no higher authority. 

First Tone.—A languid young 
lady at a dance is asked by her 
partner if she will take an ice. 
She replies with a drawl, 
“No, thanks.” 

Second Tone.—A lady is in- 
formed by a friend that Mr 
Jones has married his cook. 
She replies in a tone of startled 
surprise, “‘ What? married his 
cook ? ” 

Third Tone.—A_breakfast- 
table. Mother at one end, 
father at the other, their little 
boy Johnnie (who is his mother’s 
darling) at the side. While the 
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father is reading his newspaper 
and the mother her letters 
Johnnie upsets the milk-jug. 
The mother says in a tone of 
affectionate remonstrance, “Oh, 
Johnnie!” 

Fourth Tone.—The father 
Says in a sharp and angry 
tone, “Johnnie, you little 
beggar, why can’t you sit still?” 

In other words, adds Sir 
Walter— 

The first tone is represented 
by a tone of languid asser- 
tion ; 

The second by a tone of 
startled surprise ; 

The third by a tone of 
affectionate remonstrance ; 
and 

The fourth by a tone of 
abuse. 

Excellent, however, as this 
illustration is, it would pro- 
vide but will-o’-the-wisp guid- 
ance to one seeking to thread 
the morass unaccompanied by 
a Native Teacher. Unaided, 
for instance, he might find it 
difficult to pronounce chiao in 
a tone of such startled surprise 
that a native would under- 
stand him to mean “foot”; 
or chiao, a sedan-chair, in the 
necessary tone of languid as- 
sertion. 

But upon the Tone depends 
the meaning; and to such a 
degree is this the case that, 
however common the word, if 
it be spoken to a Chinaman 
in the wrong tone, he will not 
understand. It will not seem 
to him merely a word wrongly 
pronounced, but another word 
altogether. 

The tyro’s struggles are fur- 
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ther complicated by the fact 
that most words are either 
aspirated or unaspirated : chiao, 
unaspirated, being pronounced 
“djeeow”’; aspirated, “ tch’- 
ecoow!” He must, therefore, 
in every word of every sen- 
tence, get both the Tone and 
Aspirate correct, or he will 
not be understood. Worse still, 
he may be understood—to say 
something he is very far from 
wishing to say. 

The danger of a “little 
knowledge” is illustrated in 
the following (true) story. A 
Foreigner (who was not a Sina- 
logue), requiring a postage- 
stamp, called to the Chinese 
office-boy to get him one. But 
instead of doing so the youth 
—who happened to be newly 
engaged, and unused to for- 
eigners and their mispronun- 
ciations — stood gaping and 
aghast. Again the foreigner 
shouted, but still the servant 
stood as though petrified. At 
last a colleague, who did know 
Chinese, explained to his heated 
friend that Hsin, as he had 
pronounced it (in the first 
Tone), did not mean “‘ Letter,” 
but “New”; and that while 
Piao, aspirated and in the 
fourth tone, did mean a 
“stamp,” in the third tone 
and un-aspirated, it denoted— 
Well, a lady of considerably 
inferior social status to that 
of Calpurnia. The poor Chinese 
youth had, in fact, been horri- 
fied by the brazen depravity of 
the request. 

He was, however, unused to 
Foreigners. The common, or 
garden, House-Boy, accustomed 
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to his particular master’s blun- 
ders and knowing the habits 
of the species, is usually able 
to guess what is required. 
When, on a sudden influx of 
visitors, his Master shouts (in a 
tone of startled surprise) for 
“Soap,” Ah Ling is neither 
startled nor surprised at an 
implication so uncompliment- 
ary to the guests. He notices 
that there is a chair short, 
and, overlooking the lack of 
affectionate remonstrance in his 
Master’s tone, brings one from 
the dining-room. Similarly 
when, on a winter’s morning, 
his Lao Yeh inquires from bed 
(in a tone of very languid asser- 
tion) as to the probability of 
“‘ Boots ” falling, Ah Ling un- 
derstands that what he is really 
anxious about is the likelihood 
of Snow. 

Some idea, however, of the 
nature of the task which faces 
the student may be gathered 
from the one little fact that in 
Professor Giles’s Dictionary 
there are no less than 244 chi’s 
and ch’i’s, each a distinct and 
separate word, with its own 
written character, and, of 
course, its own meaning. The 
host of Chi’s includes, for in- 
stance, such diverse and op- 
posing meanings as: An Omen 
and a Wife; to kill and to 
respect ; a Louse and an In- 
perial Concubine ; Famine and 
a Pantry; to slander, to help, 
and to weep; a Hair-pin and a 
Centipede. And when, as must 
of course constantly occur, chi 
meets chi in the same tone, 
the meaning can only be deter- 
mined by the context, as 
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with ‘“‘ mete,” and 
6é meat.’’ 

“How long does it take to 
learn Chinese?” The best 
answer is that British Legation 
Student Interpreters — picked 
men who have already given 
their proofs in competitive ex- 
amination and ’Varsity — on 
first appointment to China are 
allowed two years at Peking 
for the exclusive study of the 
language. Every facility is 
afforded, every inducement held 
out, and some of them work 
fourteen hours a day. But at 
the end of the two years they 
would be the first to admit to 
having merely touched the 
fringe of the embroidered robes 
of La Belle Dame, to being 
still this side of the gulf. 

In fairness it must at once 
be recorded that all Student 
Interpreters do not work four- 
teen hours every day, and that 
a few manage to elude the 
Sinological bacillus altogether. 
In ‘Where Chinese Drive,’ a 
delightful book written by one 
of them many years ago, occurs 
this convincing indication of 
other moods :— 


6“ meet,” 


‘‘Says Aaron to Moses: ‘There are, 
beyond the Seas, 
Some Student Interpreters a-study- 
ing of Chinese : 
At least that’s what their gallant chief, 
Sir Thomas Wade, supposes— 
They're really singing comic songs’... 
‘ Well, let ’em sing !’ says Moses.” 


But even the dabbler in 
Chinese cannot but come to 
some extent under the spell of 
the language. He can hardly 
fail to be charmed by the 
quaintness, the subtle forms, 
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the clean-cut brevity. “ Wai 
uw!” “Out of the way!” 
—the simplest form of infant 
student speech—may be found 
immediately effective in the 
crowded Peking streets. Room 
is made for the Barbarian who 
has not even learned manners ! 
But how much more satisfy- 
ing to one’s own self-respect 
the courtly Chich Kuang (Lend 
me your light!) acquired a 
week or so later! How amus- 
ing, in a month or two more, 
to play with the appropriate 
foils in polite escrime: Your 
Palace; my hovel; your 
1,000 Pieces of Gold (daugh- 
ter); my little slave - girl; 
Your Young Gentleman; my 
puppy-dog; Your Honourable 
Old Age; my wasted years! 
How soothing, still later, to be 
referred to as the Tung Chia, 
or ‘“‘Eastern House ” — the 
Master, he who lives in the 
East Wing ! 

And, however labourphobe 
his disposition, who can fail to 
appreciate those picturesquely 
pregnant sayings with which 
Chinese, more than any other 
language, seems to abound? 
Shui lao shih ch’u: “As the 
waters subside, the rocks 
emerge ” —i.e., Investigation 
will reveal the facts—or: 

Yung jén pu yt 

Yi jén pu yung, 

“Tf you employ a man, don’t 

doubt him ; 

“Tf you doubt him, don’t 

employ him !” 

But now, having hacked his 
way through the jungle of 
Tones and Colloquial, the stu- 
dent comes up against the 
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pasalt cliffs of the Written 
Language. Above these, serene, 
aloof, are the shining table- 
lands on which, two by two, 
the Sinologues pace in ever- 
animated argument. 

In my time there appeared 
to be no Chinese alphabet—and 
I much doubt whether one has 
been evolved since,—no gram- 
mar, no syntax, “‘ no nothing ! ” 
Only the 200 odd “ Radicals,” 
one of which forms part of 
every Character, and the Char- 
acters themselves. Now, in 
the famous dictionary com- 
piled under the direction of 
the learndd Emperor K’ang 
Hsi (A.D. 1662-1723) there are 


- said to be over 40,000 char- 


acters. I have not verified 
this, but fear that it may be 
only too true. What I do 
know, however, is that one 
character—exceptional I admit 
—with which I happen to be 
personally acquainted— Yi, “‘to 
be thickly wooded ’’—is built 
up of no less than twenty- 
nine strokes. Twenty - eight 
times, in writing it, the brush 
has to be lifted from the 
paper. And this is only one 
of 40,000. 

I hasten to add, however, 
that life may be quite tolerable 
with a knowledge of a con- 
siderably smaller number. A 
Chinese newspaper can be pub- 
lished on a fount of about 
6000 ; a Scholar can rub along 
with 4000; and a Merchant 
finds that from 2000 to 3000 
fnable him to read most 
Rewspapers and business docu- 
ments. 

Each Character, however, 
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stands alone, and has to be 
individually memorised. But 
the fact that a Character is 
made up of two parts—the 
** Radical” and the variant— 
affords some slight assistance : 
the Radical giving a clue to 
the class of subject; the re- 
mainder—possibly—to the pro- 
nunciation. For example, char- 
acters having to do with the 
Spirit, the Brain, Abstract 
Ideas, &c., have the radical 
for ‘“ Heart”—a curve and 
three drops; while names of 
Plants, Flowers, &c., carry 
the Ts’ao tei Vou or “Grass 
Character Top ’’—two strokes 
crossed by dashes, resembling 
blades of grass or leaves of 
bamboo. An interesting point 
in this connection is that while 
names of trees, timber, and 
the like have the radical for 
“Wood,” boxes, packing-cases, 
&c., made from trees, have the 
radical for ‘“‘ Bamboo.” Which 
suggests that in the most re- 
mote times receptacles and 
utensils were made of bamboo 
and not of wood. 

Some characters are almost 
pictures in themselves—Ideo- 
graphs, Ideas in Writing. Nii, 
Woman, is ridiculously remind- 
ful of a small-footed Tartar 
beauty helplessly balancing her- 
self with arms outspread. Ma, 
a Horse, includes four graphic 
strokes representing legs, and, 
as is only proper, four dots 
for feet. Mén, a Gate or 
Door, is appropriately pictured 
by two uprights facing each 
other with a sort of half-roof 
between. And ch’uang, to evade 
the Customs—a Ma inside a 
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Mén,—obviously represents a 
horseman galloping through the 
barrier and defying the Col- 
lector ! 

All the world knows, of 
course, that Chinese is written 
vertically downwards, from 
right to left. But unless they 
have themselves handled the 
brush, however clumsily, how 
many appreciate the fact that 
a perfect Character is in itself 
a thing of beauty, a gem? 
Each curve must be flawless in 
design, in position, and in its 
proportion to the whole. Each 
stroke, while generously full, 
neither thick nor clumsy; 
though slender, not attenuated. 
Each dot a gracefully elongated 
drop, pear-shape. When com- 
plete, the Character should fill 
an imaginary square—that is 
to say, whatever its shape, the 
extreme edges or tips of its 
strokes, curves, or dots should 
touch, but not cut, the sides 
of a square. So that a perfect 
document consists of vertical 
columns of such squares, of 
uniform size and spacing; 
tiny caskets, each guarding its 
jewel. 

Fortunately the bulk of For- 
eigners in China need never 
learn any Chinese, being able 
to get along quite comfortably 
on “Pidgin English.” The 
origin of the word “ Pidgin ” 
is obscure, but the basis of 
this form of language is Chinese 
idiom crudely done into Eng- 
lish. Two of its most important 
words are exotic: ‘‘Savee ” 
from the Portuguese, and, most 
used of all, the mystical ‘‘ Mas- 
kee”’ (never mind!), which 
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came from no one _ knows 
where and never went back 


again. 

“Pidgin” is so very well 
known that more than two 
haphazard specimens of it would 
be tedious. One is the house- 
boy’s historic reply to his mas- 
ter’s inquiry as to what all the 
row was about: ‘“‘ Butcher kill 
piggee, piggee no likee!” The 
other, his groom’s exhortation 
to Johnnie Robison, a famous 
Shanghai sportsman of the early 
days, when about to ride a very 
lazy pony in a race: “ Mister 
Lobison, Mister Lobison! You 
kick him belly plenty, you flog 


him bottom too muchee, must 


makee win!” 

The best sample of written 
“Pidgin” that I have come 
across is, I think, a bill long 
treasured by a friend of mine. 
It was for mowing his micro- 
scopic lawn, and ran :— 


To hire 1 cut-grass rickshaw, 80 cents. 
To shaving 1 meadow, 30 cents. 


The “‘ rickshaw ”’ was, of course, 
the jinricsha of Japan, but it 
took a moment to recognise 
that the combination meant 
mowing-machine ! 

But if the difficulties of the 
student of Chinese are enor- 


mous, scarcely less can be 
those of the Chinese student 
who, without leaving his coul- 
try, sets out to acquire a lan- 
guage of which not only the 
words but the ideas are 80 
utterly strange to him. One 
is consequently apt to develop 
@ very profound respect for 
the Celestial intellect, and even 
to question whether the average 
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prain-power is not greater than 
with us. As a wholesome cor- 
rective, however, there con- 
stantly crop up instances of 
that strange mechanicalness in 
the Chinese mentality for which 
it is so difficult to account. 
I was once holding a com- 
petitive examination in Eng- 
lish for some Clerkships, and 
when it came to the Dictation 
took up at random a ‘ Times,’ 
arrived that morning, dealing 
with the situation just before 
the Boer War. One sentence 
ran: ‘The Dutch, no less 
than the other Powers, are 
interested in the maintenance 
of the political equilibrium in 
South Africa”; and the most 
promising candidate of all—a 
particularly bright youth, who 
ultimately secured the first of 
the coveted vacancies,—while 
doing the whole piece of dicta- 
tion otherwise without a fault, 
wrote, in his clear, round, alas ! 
too legible hand: ‘‘ The Ducks, 
: less than the other Birds,” 
At another examination, when 
told to give the masculine equi- 
valents of certain feminine 
forms, one of which was 
“mother-in-law,” a boy wrote 
in all seriousness, “ father-in- 
prison.” 

A third youth showed the 
Most astounding acquaintance 
With the World’s geography. 
He knew every little German 


State and its capital, the length 


of the Amazon, the shires of 
England, the exact height of 
Kinchin Junga. But when, as 
the merest form, he was asked 
fome simple questions regard- 
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ing his own country, he was 
found to be totally ignorant. 
At first it was thought that, 
for some occult reason, he was 
pretending. But there was no 
pretence about it; he did not 
know. Asked the reason, he 
nervously explained that at 
College he had been top of the 
5th Class, and so far ahead of 
his classmates that he had 
been given a double remove 
into the 3rd Class, and that it 
was only in the 4th Class that 
the geography of China was 
taught ! 

Fickle, however, we have 
now wandered far from La 
Belle Dame Sans Merci. Though 
successful in proving myself 
unfit to touch her garment’s 
hem, I have, I hope, said 
enough to show that the Lady 
has rewards for those who 
persevere in their wooing. And 
I unreservedly retract the silly 
and untrue statement as to the 
price they pay. It was only 
made in fun—and envy. No; 
Sinologues are not mad; not 
more 80, at least, than the rest 
of us. And, in spite of their 
great learning, they can be very 
human too; as witness these 
verses, written by one of the 
greatest of the Sinologues—a 
very perfect, gentle knight, 
long passed—and worthy, I 
submit, of rescue from the ash- 
pit of Oblivion— 


“In Yuan-Ming-Yuan, all gaily ar- 
rayed 
In malachite kirtles and slippers of 
jade, 
’Neath the wide-spreading tea-tree 
fair damsels are seen, 
All singing to Joss on the soft can- 
dareen. 
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But fairer by far was the small- 
footed maid 
Who sat by my side in the sandal-wood 
shade, 
A-sipping the vintage of sparkling 
Lychee, 
And warbling the songs of the poet 
Maskee. 


She sang how a Princess of fair 
Pechihlee 
carried away by the cruel 
Sycee, 
And married by force to that tyrant 
accurst, 
The Portuguese caitiff, Pyjamah the 
First ! 


Was 
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Though her eyes were more bright 
than the yaconin’s glow, 
And whiter than bucksheesh her bosom 
of snow, 
Yet, alas for the maid, she is 
captive, and now 
Lies caged in thy fortress, detested 
Macao ! 


But she’s muffled her face in her 
sohotzu’s fold, 
And the gaoler she’s bribed with a 
taotai of gold, 
And away she is fled from the 
traitor’s hareem, 
Though the punkahs may flash, and 
the compradores gleam !” 
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DEBAUCHING THE WORKING-CLASSES—HIGH WAGES AND SHORT 
HOURS—THE PRESTIGE OF ENGLAND ABROAD—THE SINGAPORE 
BASE—THE FATE OF HOLLAND—THE PRICE OF PEACE AT ANY 
PRICE—A LOST DOMINION—AL. OARTHILL’S INDICTMENT OF 
OUR EASTERN POLICY—-WHAT PANDITJI THINKS—-THE LOGIC OF 
SURRENDER—THE MASSACRE WHICH i8 TO COME, 


THE Socialists, who now pre- 
tend to govern England, are 
doing their utmost, and not 
without success, to debauch 
the working-classes. They are 
telling their dupes that they 
may live without working, that 
there will always be doles 
to support their idleness, and 
that if they happen to be 
wmemployed they may live in 
other people’s houses and need 
pay no rent. So eagerly do 
they wish to make both men 
and women mere slaves of 
the State, that they propose 
to give a dole to every boy 
and girl when they leave school. 
This is a simple method of 
beginning the old-age pension 
at fourteen. When the work- 
ing-men, for a whim, hold up 
the community to ransom by 
calling unjust unnecessary 
strikes, the Government hastily 
summons the masters, whether 
they be County Councils or 
private venturers, to surrender. 
Worse still, if the working-men 
do their duty, as should be 
expected of them, they are 
treated as benefactors of the 
Commonwealth. Have we not 
seen the sad spectacle of Mr 
J. H. Thomas publicly thank- 
ing the men at Wembley for 
doing the job, for which they 


are well paid? By such means 
as these, the Socialists, with 
their eyes on the ballot-boxes, 
are turning what used to be a 
brave and industrious class 
into shirkers and tyrants—into 
shirkers, encouraged by word 
and act to refuse a good day’s 
work for a good day’s pay; 
into tyrants, who impose their 
capricious will upon the public, 
and expect, like all tyrants, to 
be lulled to sleep with hymns 
of flattery. The King can do 
no wrong. 

There was a time when the 
British working-man set a high 
value on his independence, and 
refused to be pauperised. In 
those days he would have 
scorned to live in another’s 
house without paying rent for 
it. It was his laudable ambi- 
tion to “‘ pay his way,” to win 
by skill or strength enough to 
support his wife and children 
in some comfort. This simple 
ambition receives no encourage 
ment to-day. With tears in 
their eyes, the leaders of the 
Socialists deplore the working- 
man’s unhappy lot. They sob 
—they have acquired a tire- 
some habit of sobbing—when 
they think of his uncertain 
fate. Though they are chiefly 
responsible for his misfortunes, 
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though they have encouraged 
him to strike and to “ ca’ 
canny,” though they have 
pressed upon him that only 
begetter of envy and malice, 
which they call class-conscious- 
ness, they stand up publicly 
and weep for the troubles in 
which they have involved him. 
And they have done more than 
involve him in troubles. They 
are bringing about in him, as 
we have said, a dangerous 
change of character. He has 
no care for his work. He is 
chiefly interested in short hours 
and high wages. If his fellow 
is willing to work when he 
prefers idleness, he persecutes 
him on his way to his work, 
and makes the life of his family 
intolerable. No doubt when 
the Mauretania was towed 
across the Channel and re- 
paired in a foreign yard, be- 
cause his “mass - picketing ” 
had prevented the willing work- 
men from doing their duty, 
he believed that he had 
achieved a triumph. One fate 
only is in store for him: ruin 
complete and irreparable. It 
is work, not class-consciousness, 
that makes a nation great and 
prosperous, and the working- 
men, now our rulers, will pres- 
ently discover that greed and 
loud phrases are not the best 
substitutes for industry and 
self-denial. 

That there are thousands of 
working-men who heartily des- 
pise the lachrymose appeals to 
pity made by Mr Wheatley 
and others may be readily 
allowed. The wisest in all 
trades still respect law, justice, 
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and property. But it is hard 
for them, however wise they 
may be, to stand out against 
the iron tyranny of their leaders, 
Meanwhile nothing can be done 
at home except to hope for a 
change of heart and manners. 
And abroad we are in still 
worse case. There was a time 
when an Englishman might 
move about the world, secure 
in a sense of his nationality. 
He knew that were he ill- 
treated, his Government would 
avenge the injury done him 
with all its strength. To-day 
an Englishman may be mur- 
dered or robbed, if he leave 
his own house, with impunity. 
The Russians, who have killed 
one of our representatives and 
murdered or imprisoned or tor- 
tured many British subjects, 
are welcomed as allies to an 
intimate conference, and are 
not frowned on if they bring 
with them their infamous pro- 
paganda. To take another in- 
stance, when one English sol- 
dier was killed in Ireland and 
others severely wounded, Mr 
MacDonald hastened to condole 
with Mr Cosgrave. That was 
his first amiable thought. He 
did not protest, with the vigour 
which a true champion of his 
countrymen would have show?, 
against a cruel and cowardly 
murder. He did not insist 
that at all costs and at all 
hazards the murderers should 
be brought to justice and pun- 
ished. And his sin is the 
greater because the crime was 
not unexpected, and will pro- 
bably be repeated. The murder 
of Englishmen has always ap- 
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peared both pleasant and pro- 
fitable to the rebellious Irish. 
The Free State, which Messrs 
Lloyd George and Austen Cham- 
berlain pretended to believe 
would cement an_ eternal 
friendship between England 
and Ireland, was established 
upon assassination, and there 
is no sound reason why 
anybody who was not con- 
cerned in the making of the 
“Treaty ’ should suppose that 
the “Treaty ” would put an 
end to murder. Our sympathy 
then was not due to the Free 
State, but to the victims of 
Irish malevolence, and Mr Mac- 
Donald’s false sentimentality 
can have only one result. 
While he makes no at- 
tempt to protect or to avenge 
Englishmen abroad, he is ex- 
quisitely sensitive to the sus- 
ceptibilities of foreigners. His 
attitude towards the Singapore 
Base is characteristic of those 
Ministers who think that it is 
never worth while to conciliate 
the friends of England. ‘To 
them it is a matter of indiffer- 
ence whether they alienate men 
of their own race or not. What 
they deem of supreme import- 
ance is to surrender to those 
who are potential enemies. For 
that reason, and that reason 
alone, Mr MacDonald is deter- 
mined to give up the project 
of the Singapore Base, ap- 
proved by the late Government, 
and anxiously looked for by 
our Dominions oversea. Now, 
Mr MacDonald freely admits, 
to begin with, that the Singa- 
pore scheme is not contrary 
to any agreement at Wash- 
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ington. “If we were to pro- 
ceed with Singapore,” says he, 
‘‘we should be guilty of no 
breach of word or understand- 
ing.” One other preliminary 
the Prime Minister thinks 
should be granted. “If we 
are driven to create a great 
fleet in the Pacific for the pur- 
poses of a needed Imperial 
defence, then the strategical 
position of Singapore is second 
to none in the whole vast area 
of those waters.” So much he 
confesses. He confesses also 
that the experts are against 
him. ‘The Government,”’ he 
said, “‘has sought the advice 
of its proper advisers, and 
has received exactly the same 
advice as was received by 
its predecessors. The advisers 
dealt with naval strategy, and 
did their duty, but the Govern- 
ment was responsible for com- 
ing to a decision. The Govern- 
ment had the fullest confidence 
in the Admiralty advisers, but 
their advice must be considered 
with the whole problem the 
Government had to face.” We 
would that we had the same 
confidence in the Government 
which the Government pre- 
sumes to have in the Board 
of Admiralty ! 

Mr MacDonald and his friends, 
having rejected the advice of 
the experts, are content to 
chatter aimlessly about the 
whole international problem 
which they have to face. What 
do they know about the inter- 
national problem? It is their 
pride, not always justified, that 
they are or have been “ manual 
workers.’’ Of the most of them 
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it would be more correct to 
say that they have led the 
“‘ manual workers ”’ by the nose. 
But even this engrossing occu- 
pation does not fit them to 
come to decisions about foreign 
affairs. And when Mr Mac- 
Donald explains how he en- 
visages the whole problem, you 
know at once that sentiment 
takes the place of thought in 
his mind. He stands for a 
policy, so he tells us, of inter- 
national co-operation through 
a strengthened and enlarged 
League of Nations. Co-opera- 
tion is all very well, if you find 
those who will co-operate with 
you. It is of no effect in a 
hostile environment. Mr Mac- 
Donald, however, is sanguine. 
He can’t get over the fact that 
on 21st February he addressed 
@ letter to M. Poincaré, a letter 
designed to call into being a 
new world. Therein he told 
M. Poincaré that “our task 
must be to establish confidence, 
and this task can only be 
achieved by ‘allaying the inter- 
national suspicions and anxie- 
ties which exist to-day.” It 
seems clear, apart from any 
other consideration, that to 
continue the development of 
the naval base at Singapore 
would hamper the establish- 
ment of this confidence, and 
lay our good faith open to 
suspicion. 

It will do more than lay our 
good faith open to suspicion. 
It will lay the heart of our 
Empire open to attack by the 
first enemy that comes along. 
Mr MacDonald has not the ex- 
periencing mind. Otherwise he 
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would have learnt by. this time 
that when one of two contend- 
ing parties attempts to estab- 
lish friendship by surrender, he 
persuades the other party to 
treat him as a coward, whom 
he may profitably assault. 
When he made it, Mr Mac- 
Donald’s discourse was said to 
be “lofty in tone.” It was, in 
truth, pernicious cant, a piece 
of foolish mysticism, a simple 
dogma, divorced from the world 
of fact. The poor mystic, who 
bares his breast and shouts 
aloud, ‘‘ I will not fight, where- 
fore nobody will attack me,” 
is instantly knocked on the 
head. And were Mr MacDonald 
@ sincere lover of peace, he 
would know that it would be 
a better means of attaining 
peace to extend and strengthen 
the Singapore Base than to 
utter platitudes about agree- 
ment and goodwill. If Mr 
MacDonald would like to make 
an easy test of his dogma, let 
him abolish policemen, because 
they suggest the possibility of 
crime, and see what becomes of 
the unprotected citizen. 

But his dogma needs no 
further test. It has been tried 
and found wanting in Ireland, 
in Egypt, in India. When in 
these three places our idle 
demagogues substituted sur- 
render for government, the re- 
sult was as might have been 
anticipated. Our ‘“ moral ges- 
ture,” which in the hideous 
and vulgar slang of the mo- 
ment the business is called, was 
taken for cowardice, as indeed 
it was. The union of hearts, 
which Messrs Lloyd George 
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and Austen Chamberlain her- 
alded in Ireland, could have 
but one consequence. The cam- 
paign of murder and arson is 
still busily carried on, and the 
Irish rebels, who were once 
content to hate us, now des- 
pise us as well. In India, upon 
which our reckless politicians 
conferred as a boon the worn- 
out machinery of popular Gov- 
ernment, the silly complaisance 
of the ignorant hastens to its 
appointed and tragical end. 
A very few years will prove 
in Egypt, even to Mr Mac- 
Donald, of what worth are 
cant and hopefulness in the 
management of an Empire. 
It is always easier to give in 
than to govern, but if the giving 
in produce anarchy and murder, 
let the responsibility and dis- 
grace rest for ever upon the 
right shoulders. 


So Mr MacDonald prefers to 
achieve the security of our 
Empire “ by agreement, good- 
will, arrangements, and steps 


towards disarmament.” If we 
fail in this, then, he confesses, 
“we must go back to other 
considerations,” and he does 
not see that when his method 
has failed, it will be too late 
to try any other. In truth, to 
turn from the sentimentalities 
of our Prime Minister to the 
sound sense of Mr Bruce is to 
discover the difference between 
the demagogue and the states- 
man. The Australian Govern- 
ment cordially endorses the 
sentiments underlying the de- 
claration of the British Govern- 
ment that they stand for a 
policy of international co-opera- 
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tion through a strengthened 
and enlarged League of Nations. 
Mr Bruce, moreover, points 
out that the Australians are 
a@ peace-loving people, and as 
the members of a young 
community prefer to devote 
their wealth and energy, not 
to the making of arma- 
ments, but to reproductive 
works. In the opinion of the 
Australian Government, Mr 
MacDonald’s method of deal- 
ing with the situation would 
jeopardise the peaceful policy 
which Australia desires to sup- 
port. “The Empire,” said Mr 
Bruce, “‘ had wielded a definite 
influence for peace, but that 
strength depended mainly on 
the British Navy. To ensure 
its mobility a base in the 
Pacific was imperative. With- 
out it the existence and prestige 
of the Empire were endangered. 
In the Australian Government’s 
opinion, the imperilling of the 
Empire would strike a fatal 
blow at the League of Nations. 
The Washington Conference 
arose primarily out of problems 
connected with the Pacific. The 
nations represented reached a 
stage of mutual understanding 
unprecedented in history, de- 
spite the fact that they knew 
Great Britain intended to pro- 
ceed with the construction of 
a base, and expressly excluded 
Singapore from the area within 
which fortifications were not to 
be erected.” 

There you have contrasted 
the sane and the insane method 
of policy. Nor need we be 
surprised at the attitude of 
Mr Pecksniff assumed by Mr 
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MacDonald. He is not as other 
men are. He can thrust his 
hand into his waistcoat and 
claim the world’s admiration 
for his lofty sentiments. Un- 
fortunately, his sentiments are 
not the sentiments of Great 
Britain. It is intelligible that 
Mr MacDonald, who has never 
been a zealous lover of his own 
country, who in the war proved 
an eminent propagandist for 
his “German friends,’ who 
even to-day, when he is Prime 
Minister, still divides his allegi- 
ance between the country which 
for an unknown reason he 
desires to govern and the Second 
International, should care little 
about the British Empire. And 
let it be remembered that his 
treatment of the Singapore Base 
is typical of his method. He is 
ready to surrender whenever 
surrender be asked of him, and 
he will ensure the hatred and 
contempt of the whole world, 
not for himself, but for Great 
Britain. He is, therefore, a 
public danger, and the sooner 
he be sent back into private 
life and be permitted to give 
all his energies to the Second 
International, which meets, we 
believe, in the spiritual home 
which he shares with Viscount 
Haldane, the better will it be 
for Great Britain and her loyal 
Dominions oversea. 

We have discussed at some 
length the question of Singa- 
pore, because it shows clearly 
the risk to which weakness and 
sentimentality always exposes 
the country which falls a victim 
to them. It may be said that 
a settled policy of peace at 
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any price always involves the 
country which espouses it in 
ruin and disgrace. The country 
which is too proud or too lazy 
to fight for itself will speedily 
be asked to fight for others. 
The warning is on the wall for 
those who will be at the pains 
to read it. There was a time 
when Holland had no superior 
in gallantry and courage. She 
sustained for many a year an 
unequal war with a nation 
greater than herself, and she 
even threatened the naval su- 
premacy of England. As we 
all know, her ships sailed up 
the Thames, to our eternal dis- 
grace. And then suddenly she 
seemed to abdicate. Sunk in 
sloth and comfort, her citizens 
prided themselves on their love 
of peace. No doubt they were 
swayed by the mixed motives 
of laziness and idealism. Truly, 
if they thought that they would 
set a good example to the others 
by ceasing to defend themselves, 
if they believed that security 
was best attained by refusing 
to fight for it, they were 
grievously disappointed. As 
Mr H. W. van Loon wrote in 
his ‘Fall of the Dutch Re- 
public,’ which has been quoted 
before in these columns, and 
which should not be forgotten, 
“* After having been one of the 
leading Powers of Europe for 
more than a century, the Re- 
public voluntarily retired from 
active life among the great 
nations. Her armies were dis- 
banded. Her fleet was allowed 
to rot away in the harbours. 
Her generals and admirals were 
pensioned off, and sent home 
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to tend their vegetable gardens. 
Their places were taken by 
diplomats, long - wigged, and 
well provided with money. This 
money was to serve the very 
peace. Peace at any cost, even 
at the cost of dishonour, was 
to be the new creed of the 
Republic.” Whatever else the 
Republic got, she did not get 
peace. Her increased wealth 
brought her no comfort. With 
the decay of her Arms, her Arts 
also decayed. The great paint- 
ers who had brought her glory 
vanished with the pensioned 
admirals and generals. The 
nation, which repudiated the 
supreme duty of defence, was 
fit for nothing. ‘“‘ The nation 
as a whole,” wrote Mr van 
Loon, “‘the men and women 
who a century before had gone 
through famine, siege, and pes- 
tilence rather than submit to 
@ foreign will and a foreign 
Church ; what has become of 
them? They, too, have de- 
generated ; they have settled 
into large well-to-do rentiers. 
Their energy and their enter- 
prise are gone. Their money 
has been invested. Their divi- 
dends are expected to keep 
them in comfort.” By 1715 
the Dutch possessed neither 
fleet nor army, and they began 
to whine at their untoward 
fate. They whined without 
reason. ‘‘ Unwilling to assert 
her good right by her fleet, the 
Republic had no just cause to 
complain that rival nations 
had destroyed her prosperity. 
As a matter of fact, she com- 
mitted suicide.” 

Before the end of the eigh- 
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teenth century she paid the 
full penalty of her false doc- 
trine. Refusing (and unable) 
to move in her own defence, 
she became the cockpit of 
watring nations. England an- 
nexed a vast deal of her wealth 
and her colonies. Joseph II. 
attacked the forts at the mouth 
of the Scheldt and demanded 
as the price of his retirement 
nine million guilders ; and how 
could the Republic pay the 
enforced tribute except by sell- 
ing herself and all that was hers 
to France? She became Jaco- 
bin at the bidding of the French. 


‘She bowed her neck, willy 


nilly, to the autocracy of Napo- 
leon, and paid dearly by years 
of slavery for her love of a 
one-sided peace. ‘* Before the 
Republic got through with 
France,”—thus Mr van Loon 
sums up the tragedy,—‘ she 
had paid 276,000,000 guilders 
in regular and 339,000,000 in 
extraordinary taxes. In plain 
English, the Republic was 
robbed of its last cent. During 
these many years there was no 
commerce, there was no in- 
dustry. . . . The last little 
remnants of Dutch trade were 
cleaned up by the British, and 
some 120,000,000 guilders were 
lost by Dutch merchants who 
still had ships on the ocean or 
interests abroad. The Dutch 
colonies all fell into British 
hands, and not a penny of 
revenue came from Asia or 
America. The Hollanders had 
never been fond of life in the 
army. Their new masters did 
not inquire after their likes and 
dislikes, but put them into 
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French uniforms, and sent them 
over the face of the globe to 
fight their wars for them as 
best they could. Before Napo- 
leon got through with his 
campaigns, whole regiments of 
Dutch soldiers had been re- 
duced to two or three men. 
Meantime generations of young 
men were practically annihi- 
lated before peace came once 
more to the country. When it 
did come, in 1813, the country 
was bankrupt, the people were 
hopeless, and in the town of 
Amsterdam one-half of the 
population was kept alive by 
private charity.” Such is the 
warning given us by Holland, 
and no false idealism, no boast- 
ful pretence of “superior” 
morality, can make the warn- 
ing ineffective. 

Thus we know the fate which 
will overtake us if we listen to 
the empty eloquence of Mr 
MacDonald, who, despite the 
lesson of history, believes that 
he has only to stand up in the 
House of Commons and assert 
in a sob-broken voice that Eng- 
land will set a good example of 
disarmament, and that all the 
benefits of peace and prosperity 
will follow. Bitterly he de- 
ceives himself. His “lofty 
sentiments ’’ have but one re- 
sult: they convince foreign 
nations of England’s bad faith. 
France instantly brackets Eng- 
land with Germany as an un- 
trustworthy State. And not 
without reason. If what Mr 
MacDonald says is true, that 
England is determined to 
weaken herself, then she is 
useless as a friend and ally. 
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If it be not true, then France 
has every right to believe that 
a trick is being put upon her. 
And while France is distrustful, 
Russia, whom Mr MacDonald 
regards as his nearest and dear- 
est friend, is loud in contempt. 
What, then, have we gained 
from Mr MacDonald’s elevation ? 
Nothing, save increased unrest 
at home, and a complete loss 
of respect and prestige abroad, 
from which not even Mr Mac- 
Donald’s “letter to M. Poin- 
caré,” which still fills him with 
pride, is likely to save us. 

But if our governors wished 
to enlighten themselves, which 
is not easily credible, about 
the results of surrender, we 
would commend to their notice, 
as we commend it to the 
notice of all others, ‘The Lost 
Dominion,’ by Al. Carthill 
(Edinburgh and London: Wm. 
Blackwood & Sons). Never 
has the decay and ruin of a 
great Empire been more clearly 
set forth than in Mr Al. Cart- 
hill’s vigorous and _ logical 
pages. He is a pupil of Swift, 
is Mr Al. Carthill, and he has 
caught much of his master’s 
irony and satire. His irony 
and satire have the greater 
effect, because he is resolute 
to restrain whatever violence 
there may be in him. Indeed, 
he disclaims the possession of 
any strong opinions. “I am 
not writing,” he says, “to re- 
commend or dissuade from any 
future policy. I am neither a 
politician nor a preacher.” He 
will get few readers to agree 
in this estimate of himself. 
To us he appears both a poli- 
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tician and a preacher, and if 
he has nothing much to say 
about any future policy, that 
is because he sees only too 
plainly that the future is far 
beyond the control of British 
politicians, beyond the criti- 
cism of British moralists. 
‘““Many are the lost posses- 
sions of England,” says the 
author of ‘ The Lost Dominion.’ 
“From some she has been 
driven in battle: others she 
has abandoned through negli- 
gence: others she has sur- 
rendered as useless and noxious: 
some have been bartered. The 
case of India is up to the 
present the first and only ex- 
ample of the abandonment of 
a valuable possession on moral 
grounds.”’ But was India aban- 
doned on moral grounds? Be- 
fore we assented to any such 
statement as that, we should 


want a very strict definition of 


“moral grounds.”’ Until cow- 
ardice, falsehood, and _ senti- 
mentality are deemed to be 
virtues, we refuse to admit any 
touch of “morals” in the 
policy with which our Members 
of Parliament have afflicted 
India. Are there any moral 
grounds for Burke’s unsup- 
ported lies, for Ripon’s folly, 
for Ibert’s sentimentality, for 
Morley’s pedantry, and Mon- 
tagu’s cowardice ? Every one 
of these demagogues was in- 
fluenced by personal prejudice. 
They may have made pre- 
tentious claims to ‘‘ morality.” 
We still remember Mr Mon- 
tagu’s hysterical claim, in the 
moment of surrender, that he 
wished to rule by “love.” 


A Lost Dominion. 
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But no sane man who followed 
their arguments could believe 
that they were swayed by any 
higher motive than the desire 
to do what was popular, and 
what, with good fortune, might 
hurt the other side. 

However, Mr Al. Carthill’s 
subtle irony will not hide his 
views from one sympathetic 
reader. And it is not only of 
He 
finds occasion by the way to 
sketch many a portrait in such 
colours as convince us of his 
antipathy. It is thus, for in- 
stance, that the mugwump ap- 
pears to him. “The mug- 
wump,” he writes, “is a su- 
perior person—a great man. 
He is superior to the vulgar 
prejudices of his race and age, 
particularly to those prejudices 
which, being based on instinct 
and not on reason, are probably 
deeply rooted, and, on the 
whole, presumably salutary. An 
instinct is a hereditary race- 
memory, and was acquired by 
the race through the method 
of survival. At one time, 
therefore, it was essential to 
the security of the individual, 
and therefore of his community, 
and the burden of proof that 
such a race-memory now indi- 
cated the road not of safety but 
of destruction is always on the 
assertor.”’ Having sketched 
the mugwump, he proceeds to 
extract from an imaginary book, 
which he entitles the ‘ Mug- 
wump’s Manual,’ or ‘ Defeat- 
ist’s Dictionary,’ the pernicious 
doctrines of the school. Here 
are some of the doctrines, whose 
relevance to the problem of 
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Indian government no mug- 
wump will dispute : (1) “‘ There 
is no such thing as race. An 
Englishman is a man living in 
England; a Frenchman is a 
man living in France; an 
Andamanese is a man living in 
the Andamans. If you took a 
family of Andamanese and set- 
tled them in Glasgow, then, 
even in the absence of inter- 
breeding, the descendants of 
that family would become 
Scots.” As a first article in 
the creed, that is well enough. 
Still better is the next: (2) 
*“* Every race is entitled to self- 
determination. It is entitled 
to retain its ancestral territories, 
whatever may be the use to 
which it puts them. For any 
foreign power to interfere is an 
act of tyranny. It is particu- 
larly wrong for Britain to inter- 
fere.”” And so we arrive easily 
at (3): ‘“‘ Democracy is not 
merely a form of government. 
Belief in democracy is a re- 
ligion. Just as to the Chris- 
tian the teachings of Chris- 
tianity are always and univer- 
sally true, so the democratic 
formula is always and univers- 
ally true. Wisdom is from 
below.” When we add to 
these, as corollaries, that the 
people is always right, except 
the people of Great Britain, 
that war is always wrong, that 
it is always England’s duty to 
sacrifice her friends to her 
enemies, we have a body of 
doctrine which is warranted to 
secure, everywhere and at all 
times, the just humiliation of 
Great Britain. 

With these doctrines in his 
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mind, Mr Al. Carthill sketches 
the rise and fall of the British 
power in India. It began in 
trade, and in trade it flourished, 
There was no home Govern- 
ment to interfere, by telegraph, 
with the action of those who 
accepted the full responsibility 
of its rule. The native Indians, 
torn by racial and religious 
feuds, rejoiced to find that the 
last word was spoken by an 
Englishman, who was impartial 
or indifferent. At any rate, he 
exercised a virtue which was 
beyond the reach of the Indian, 
who, as Mr Al. Carthill says, 
“will never believe that any 
fellow-countryman of his can 
be so lost to all decent feeling 
as to sacrifice at the shrine of 
an abstract virtue like im- 
partiality the interest of those 
who should be most dear to 
him.” Thus it was until the 
time of the Mutiny, and the 
English had every reason to 
be satisfied with what they 
haddone. Truly, they were not 
to blame for setting up the 
Indian Empire. As our author 
says, “It was no discreditable 
thing for the British to have 
constructed from the shattered 
fragments of the old Imperial 
organisation a safe abiding- 
place for so large a section of 
the human race.” Though it 
was not discreditable, it was 
not popular, and it evoked no 
gratitude. It did not allay the 
struggle between East and 
West. Nothing save the con- 
tinuous policy of an amiable 
despot could have done that. 
In the policy of our mugwumps 
there was neither amiability 
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nor continuity, and it is not 
strange that trouble arose. 

Mr Al. Carthill has a keen 
sense of drama, and it pleases 
him to invent certain person- 
ages as vehicles of opinions. 
Of these the most obviously 
striking is one whom he calls 
Panditji, a man of the Brahmin 
caste, who claimed as a birth- 
right a lordship over millions. 
Now Panditji did not like the 
intrusion of the Englishman, 
who had attacked both his 
pride and his pocket. "When 
he met him he found him a 
barbarian, and when, in obedi- 
ence to Macaulay, he had ab- 
sorbed his culture, he thought 
less of him than ever. His 
ambition was to break down 
the British dominion, and, as 
he was @ man of peace, it was 
not by force that he could 
achieve his ambitions. The 
weapon of cunning came more 
easily to his hand. ‘“ All that 
was necessary,” to quote the 
words of his creator, “was to 
convince the British people or 
the British politicians that to 
continue to rule India through 
a European agency was un- 
necessary and indeed noxious. 
Panditji hoped to convince the 
West that not only abstract 
justice, but imperious neces- 
sity, rendered the transfer of 
the administration to indigen- 
ous hands a matter of practical 
politics” And so Panditji be- 
gan his intrigue, which not 
only was admirable in itself, 
but which, if it succeeded, 
would bring him and his kind 
all that they desired. It was 
thus towards England that he 
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looked. ‘The key to India,” 
as Mr Al. Carthill says, “‘ is not 
in Herat, and not in Delhi or 
Calcutta, but in Whitehall. It 
was on the power and resolu- 
tion of the British people to 
retain India that the con- 
tinuance of the Empire de- 
pended. As to the physical 
power of Britain, there was no 
doubt. Armed rebellion by 
the Indians was hopeless.” 
Therefore Panditji resolved 
to play the Home Govern- 
ment against the Indian Gov- 
ernment, and so make some 
sort of a change imperative. 
He was not ignorant of English 
politics, and he knew well 
enough that the English people 
neither knew nor cared any- 
thing about the Empire. What 
could you expect of an elect- 
orate that was flattered and 
satisfied with the cry of a 
** free breakfast table”? And 
Panditji noted the shocks 
which Gladstone’s supine rule 
administered to Great Britain. 
Majuba and the Soudan, Home 
Rule, and the Boer War, were 
carefully noted by the cunning 
Brahmin, who did not disdain 
to profit by England’s troubles, 
and to learn, from Ireland es- 
pecially, by what sort of agita- 
tion he and his countrymen 
might eventually attain the 
summit of their hopes. And 
when, at the death of Queen 
Victoria, a new era began, 
there seemed a chance of suc- 
cess for the wily Panditji. 
At last the eminent Mr Mon- 
tagu proclaimed aloud and at 
the top of his voice, “I am 
proud to call Mr Gandhi my 
2F 
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friend,” and the battle seemed 
won. Indeed, it was won. 
As Mr Al. Carthill says, “‘ Cer- 
tain it was that any statesman 
who was inclined to lead India 
into the pleasant paths of 
revolution would meet with 
small opposition from loyal 
colleagues, a bewildered op- 
position, an apathetic elec- 
torate.” 

But much ground had to be 
traversed before the surrender 
was complete. It was traversed 
easily, and at full speed. The 
Iibert Bill, for instance, raised 
the racial question in such a 
shape as nobody could mis- 
understand. The dispute, 
whether Indians should have 
the right to try Europeans for 
the offences which they had 
committed, compelled the Gov- 
ernment to appeal to “en- 
lightened Indian opinion.” Of 
course enlightened Indian 
opinion supported the Govern- 
ment, and Panditji saw his 
advantage at once. ‘‘ The In- 
dians,”’ said Panditji’s friends 
in England, ‘‘are now thor- 
oughly convinced that we mean 
well to them. Being intelli- 
gent men, they will, of course, 
co-operate with us. We shall 
thus be able to win for our 
other measures popular sup- 
port, which will strengthen our 
hands both in India and at 
home. The administration will, 
and must, remain a despotism, 
but a despotism considerate of 
the opinion of enlightened pub- 
lic opinion, and therefore sup- 
ported by it.” Alas! enlight- 
ened public opinion was con- 
vinced that the Home Govern- 
ment was in a panic, and took 


a just view of its incom- 
petence. 

So with a perfect sense of 
logic and a clear determina- 
tion to pursue the cause of 
tragedy to its end, the British 
Government made itself an 
artist to surrender. Without 
intermission, it ‘“‘ spanked the 
baby at one end and fed it at 
the other!” It faced the 
growing propaganda without 
fear, and was far too lofty to 
make any attempt to counter- 
act it. Above all, it was 
afraid to check the rebel press. 
** Although to publish an article 
in @ newspaper,” says Mr Al. 
Carthill, “‘ urging the public to 
assassinate a particular indi- 
vidual might be punishable, yet 
praise of assassination in the 
abstract was hardly a crime.” 
If the editor of the paper or 
the writer of the article were 
suspended, it didn’t matter 
much; the journal went on. 
And suppose a@ man made a 
seditious speech at a public 
meeting, he might be pun- 
ished, but public meetings 
would still be held, and the 
Government was powerless to 
prevent them. Even the pos- 
session of bombs might be 
legalised. ‘‘ It was no offence,” 
we are told, “to possess @ 
bomb so long as it was not 
filled, and even the illegal 
possession of explosives and 
dangerous arms was not highly 
penal.” It reminds us of Mr 
Gladstone’s attempt to escape 
from the consequences of libel- 
ling Colonel Dopping. The 
great ‘“‘ statesman ”’ had charged 
Colonel Dopping with appear- 
ing at a window, rifle i 
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hand. “But,” said he, “I 
did not say that the rifle 
was loaded.” 

Panditji had his way. The 
British Government was un- 
able to govern, except by the 
use of repressive measures. And 
then, to make matters worse, 
the Government began again 
its old trick of sacrificing its 
friends to its enemies. The 
Moslems were friendly to Great 
Britain ; wherefore they must 
be cold-shouldered to please 
the Hindus. Is it surprising 
that they, too, turned against 
us? Herein our policy was 
disastrous. The Moslems said 
with perfect truth, ‘‘We were 
loyal, and are sacrificed. The 
Hindus were disloyal, and 


they have got all they wanted. 
Let us also be disloyal, or at 
least oppose the Government. 
If we continue to 


support 
the Government, and _ that 
Government eventually yields 
wholly to the Hindus, what 
will be our position? Shall 
we not fear the vengeance of 
the conquerors? Whereas if 
we join in with the Hindu 
reaction, the Hindus and we 
may perhaps upset the Govern- 
ment. There will then be 
just the chance that we who 
are fighting men and have 
considerable executive ability, 
and among whom there is a 
certain solidarity lacking among 
the Hindus, may put down the 
Hindus under our feet.” So 
the Moslems and the Hindus 
joined together against the Brit- 
ish Government, and Mr Mon- 
tagu, a sad Jew, deprived of 
imagination, deprived also of 
the decent sentiment common 
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to Englishmen, thought that 
he might placate his fellow 
orientals by offering them the 
pure blessings of the ballot- 
box — blessings already esti- 
mated at their true nothing- 
ness in Western Europe. And 
the result was what might 
have been expected—further 
rebellion and the triumph of 
Panditji. 

The result was what might 
have been expected by the 
wise. It was probably not 
foreseen by Mr Montagu and 
his friends. Thus it is that Mr 
Al. Carthill expresses his pessi- 
mism: “In no long time, 
therefore, I think that the 
programme of Panditji will be 
fully carried out. Both the 
alien directorate and the alien 
agency will be things of the 
past, and all the instruments of 
power will be firmly grasped 
in hands favourable to him. 
I do not think myself that he 
will long retain power. We 
have moved a long way from 
the days of the Rishis, and 
the world is to the master of 
the legions. But with the 
future destinies of India, Eng- 
land can have no concern.” 
It is a miserable admission, 
yet it cannot be gainsaid, and 
if we have abdicated, it is the 
fault of our politicians and of 
nobody else. 

But, as Mr Al. Carthill asks, 
what of the future? And he 
answers the ominous question 
with all his own clarity. “‘To 
clear the ground,” says he, 
‘it will, I think, be admitted 
that the maintenance, or rather 
re-establishment, of direct Brit- 
ish control over the destinies 
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of India is now impossible. 
This vast Empire, with its 
three hundred and fifty million 
inhabitants, must now continue 
with ever-increasing momen- 
tum to follow the course on 
which it has been launched. 
Kings who abdicate may be 
wise or foolish, but there can 
be no question as to the folly 
of a king who, having abdi- 
cated, wishes to resume the 
sceptre. For him there re- 
mains nothing but the halter 
of Maximian or the dungeon 
of Victor.”” And so with a 
tragic humour Mr Al. Cart- 
hill sketches the views held of 
India by the absurd personages 
whom his dramatic sense has 
created. John Collins, the offi- 
cial optimist, has no doubts. 
He is sure that the grant of 
full responsible government 
can no longer be delayed. 
“India,” says he, ‘will be 
free to make her own des- 
tinies. ... An equal partner 
in the Empire, and no longer 
@ mere possession, she also 
will develop the exuberant 
loyalty which is characteristic 
of the Dominions. She will 
require no foreign troops, no 
foreign officers, no foreign offi- 
cials.”” We remember Ireland, 
and we tremble at the silly 
optimism of John Collins, who 
naturally is quite sure that “in 
serious cases the League of 
Nations would intervene to 
protect one of its members 
from serious trouble ! ” 
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Nor shall we find much 
more hope in the burning words 
of Professor Athanasius Giggles- 
wick, the eminent mugwump. 
He spares no words in ex- 
pressing his satisfaction : ‘‘ The 
great and beneficent act,” says 
he, “of the emancipation of 
India, known loosely as the 
Reforms, seems to me the 
noblest act of statesmanship 
effected since the abandon- 
ment of Britain by Honorius.” 
He sees plainly, does Athana- 
sius, that the first thing is to 
get rid of the alien. ‘The 
foreign bureaucracy must go,” 
he says, “and their places be 
taken by a permanent band of 
ardent young salaried patriots.” 
And when it is all over, when 
John Collins and Athanasius 
Giggleswick have had their say, 
when Panditji has had his will, 
what then? The men from 
the hills will descend into the 
plains, and make an end of 
Moslems and Hindus alike. 
They will be murdered, the 
Moslems and Hindus, and their 
women will be carried off, the 
slaves of the conquerors. Then 
at last shall Panditji and all 
his heresies be avenged. But 
the responsibility of the mas- 
sacre will not rest upon him. 
It will rest upon the feeble 
personages from Burke and 
Macaulay down to Montagu and 
Rufus Isaacs, who took upon 
their shoulders a burden which 
they were not good enough nor 
wise enough to bear. 
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